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Ir is so fashionable now to advocate 
church unity that anything on the other 
side is apt to be received with serious prej- 
udice. He must expect to be denounced as 
uncharitable if not unchristian who shall 
venture to assert that in the present imper- 
fect state of Christian sanctification the 
present condition of the Protestant world is 
fairly satisfactory, and for important reasons 
that condition is much to be preferred to 
any condition at present attainable in one 
consolidated organization. In this rage for 
church unity one denomination by its high- 
est authority has issned a public manifesto 
advising everybody to unite with it; an- 
other denomination has in its highest court 
a large committee on church unity and fed- 
eration, and another large committee on 
church comity, and almost every denomina- 
tion has the subject up in its various judica- 
tories in one shape or another. All this 
sentiment is greatly intensified by the en- 
thusiasm of certain gushing people who 
always attend interdenominational conven- 
tions, and whose stock address consists in 
lamenting divisions in the body of Christ, 
and in applauding all interdenominational 
organizations, such as Young ;Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the International and 
State Sabbath-School Associations, the 
Y. P. S. C. E. Conventions, the Sabbath 
Associations, the Tract Societies, the Tem- 
verance Associations, etc., because these are 
leeting the way to that happy day when all 
the denominations shall become one organic 
body. These gushing enthusiasts seem to 
hold that one denominational form must be 
divine and right, and that therefore every 
other is wrong, and all division is necessarily 
the sin of schist. With these one passage 
of Scripture is always quoted with an air of 
self-conscious assurance, as if it was the 
conclusive and overwhelming proof that 
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settled the whole question. That passage 
underlies the proposition of the House of 
Bishops for dunk unity on the basis of the 
Scriptures, the two sacraments, the Nicene 
Creed, and the historic Episcopate. The 
passage is John xvii. 21: ** That they all 
may be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
us: that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me.” 

But does it justify any such application ? 
The first clause of that verse is not a sen- 
tence by itself. It is not a statement true 
irrespective of its connection. It is part of 
an argument accompanied by an illustration 
and leading to a conclusion. Do the illus- 
tration and preceding premise and succeed- 
ing conclusion justify the conviction that 
the unity there mentioned is the organic, 
external unity of Christians in contradis- 
tinction to the unity and fraternity that 
now exist between the denominations of 
Evangelical Christians ? The chapter con- 
tains the Lord’s intercessory prayer for His 
people ; and at verse 20 He enlarges His 
petition to include not only those that al- 
ready have believed, but also those who 
‘*shall believe on Me through their word : 
that they all may be one ; as Thou, Father, 
art in Me, and [in Thee, that they also may 
be one in us : that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.”’ Now a Unitarian 
may truly say that this means church unity 
without distinction of denomination, just 
as a Unitarian believes that the oneness of 
the Godhead is unity without distinction of 
persons. But the very pivot of the belief 
of the Trinitarian is that in the Godhead 
there is spiritual and substantial unity, 
while between the different persons of the 
Godhead there is distinction of personality 
and office work and relationship. Surely 
those who quote that verse do not mean 
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that it is essential that all external distinc- 
tions shall be obliterated between the Church 
and the Godhead, as according to their in- 
terpretation would seem to be meant by the 
phrase ** that they also may be one in ws.” 
By what system of organic union can it be 
made out that the various Christians shall 
be in each other as the Father is in the Son 
and the Son in the Father? 

The result prayed for is that the world 
may be convinced of the presence of Christ 
in the Church, and thereby be satisfied that 
Christ was sent of the Father. Formal 
unity in the shape of organic consolidation 
would, however, prove precisely the reverse 
of that which is here suggested. Dead uni- 
formity is not the mark of the work of the 
Divine Hand. God’s plan is external vari- 
ety with a presence of essential unity. All 
plants have a similar life, but species differ 
from species. One species is no more a 
plant because of its specific peculiarities, 
nor less a plant because of its specific dis- 
tinctions. Neither animals nor men are 
made alike by the Divine Hand. For rea- 
sons that are not apparent large numbers of 
individual birds and beasts will separate 
themselves from the other members of their 
own species into their own favorite flocks ; 
and this separation into herds is not to the 
injury of either the particular drove or the 
general mass. In some cases these gregari- 
ous selections among men have an explana- 
tion, but in other cases they are due to in- 
explicable matters of taste. ‘These denomi- 
national differences in the preferences of 
individual Christians may in some cases 
have no good reason ; in other cases they 
may greatly tend to Christian growth, per- 
sonal comfort and spiritual sanctification. 

Men often say that the division of the 
Church into denominations is a great hin- 
drance to outsiders in their attention to re- 
ligion. Hundreds of outsiders make these 
divisions the plausible excuse for their neg- 
lect. But it is to be noted that no Scrip- 
ture, either of instruction or example, any 
more than human experience, gives good 
ground to believe that this is a fact. The 
very people who make these differences be- 
tween the denominations excuses for the 
neglect of the whole subject would find 
some other excuse if this was taken away. 
God, on His own authority, made distine- 
tions for the better organization of His peo- 
ple, when there was no object for it but 
their good. Even in the wilderness the 
Israelites were organized into tribes; and 
when settled in Canaan this division was 
kept up. Surely no one will say that Ben- 
jamin and Judah and the rest should all 


have been consolidated into one tribe for 
every purpose. ‘There were twelve apos- 
tles ; and Paul’s objection to the divisions 
in Corinth was that the attempt was made 
to make Paul and Cephas and Apollos sub- 
stitutes for Christ. The Old Testament 
synagogues were adopted as the model of 
the New Testament churches ; and even in 
the same cities there were numerous syna- 
gogues, as in all the history of the New 
Testament churches there have been nu- 
merous congregations in the same neighbor- 
hood. 

The evils which are proposed to be reme- 
died by this union of denominations are far 
more serious as among individual churches 
than among denominations ; and if to rem- 
edy these it is important to consolidate de- 
nominations, it will be still more important 
to consolidate congregations. The com- 
petition with one another for the favor and 
patronage of individual persons and fami- 
lies is much more active between individual 
churches than between the denominations. 
It is due largely to lack of good sense on 
the part of the individuals, and their stock 
of common sense would not be increased by 
putting them into the same denomination. 
Nine tenths of the evils of this competition, 
as it is generally described, exists only in 
the imagination of the enthusiastic orator, 
as he describes how other people would 
work if their souls were no larger than his 
own. As a fact interdenominational dis- 
putes, heated controversies, and angry de- 
bates do not exist. They never did exist to 
the extent to which they have been de- 
scribed. They exist to-day as earnestly in 
the jealousy and competition and backbit- 
ing of ministers and church-members in 
competing congregations in the same de- 
nomination as they ever did between the 
denominations. The remedy proposed in 
organic union, even if tried, would there- 
fore be most disappointing. 

The theory that external, organic unity 
is obligatory on the Church, and that every 
division is schism, is not only unscriptural 
and inefficient as a remedy for the evils it 
seeks to cure, but is destructive to the free- 
dom and efficiency of the Church. When 
that theory becomes dominant, those in 
power become omnipotent. Whether that 
power is in the hands of a majority or in 
the hands of a single individual, it is equally 
destructive to the influence and freedom of 
minorities. When Pope Pius 1X. proposed 
to declare in behalf of the Roman Church 
its belief in the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, thousands 
of their ablest scholars and bishops remon- 
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strated. Ddllinger and others like him 
were only kept from breaking away to make 
an effort to establish the ‘‘ Old Catholic 
Church” by a plea that this would only be 
to start another denomination. The Pope 
had the power and the prelates had not ; 
and under the plea of maintaining external 
unity the Roman priesthood and people ac- 
cepted the position before the world, of be- 
lieving in the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception because of the infallibility of 
the Pope, when, in fact, they knew the 
Pope was not infallible because he had pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Precisely so it is with majorities. If they 
knew that however minorities protested 
they would do nothing but submit, no limit 
would be put to their overbearing oppres- 
sion. Even in the broad sense in which 
the word Christian is used, each Christian 
is measurably held responsible for the con- 
duct of every other Christian. In heathen 
countries Christians are often judged by the 
drunken sailors that come in the ships which 
fly the flags of Christian nations. In the 
narrower sense each individual member of a 
denomination must accept a measure of re- 
sponsibility for the position of his denomi- 
nation. The independent form of church 
government makes the nearest approach to 
escape from this oftentimes extremely odi- 
ous responsibility. Yet independency does 
not relieve from responsibility, as the Con- 
gregational and Baptist churches have 
learned when they come to deal with im- 
moral and sceptical pastors and congrega- 
tions. As a practical issue, therefore, the 
only reasonable solution by which the op- 
pression of universal formal unity is bur- 
dened on the one hand, and the temptations 
to which non-church-membership is exposed 
on the other, is in the present state of de- 
nominational coherence by which Chris- 
tians having a common belief and agreeing 
to acommon government, accept their share 
of responsibility for each other ; and when 
dissatisfied take their membership to that 
other denomination whose doctrine and 
government they prefer. With these de- 
nominational distinctions the indwelling 
presence of the Deity, as the Father is in 
the Son and the Son in the Father, is en- 
tirely possible, and to a very large extent 
is now realized, with a possibility of its 
being intensified until it finally reaches the 
maximum, while yet the differences of state- 
ments of denominational beliefs and organic 
administration are maintained. 

But itis often asked, Will not the Church 
of the millennium be a single denomina- 


tion, and the divisions into denominations 
which now exist disappear as the final and 
perfect form of the Church manifests itself ? 
Even if this was true it would be no argu- 
ment that in the present imperfect state of 
the Church it ought to take on forms and 
methods which would be practicable in its 
perfect state. The very defence made in 
behalf of nude art and absolute communism 
is that neither clothing nor individual prop- 
erty existed before the fall, nor will they be 
needed when mankind cease their sin and 
selfishriess. At present, however, sin and 
selfishness are as real facts as winters and 
diseases and hunger. Animals eat what 
nature provides without cooking ; but men 
cannot avoid starvation without working. 
The question is not what would be the con- 
dition of things and the possibilities of so- 
ciety under different circumstances, with 
people constituted physicaily and morally 
wholly different from what the race now is, 
but what is best physically, socially, and re- 
ligiously now that winters chill us and fevers 
burn us and human infirmities make re- 
ligious life a struggle and religious peace a 
problem. Many good people get along 
fairly well together so long as they do not 
undertake to live in the same house. It 
may be said that they ought to be able to 
live in the same house, but the quarrels 
that would result from compulsion would 
be a poor compensation for the peace at- 
tained by each having his own house. So, 
remembering the differing tastes of Chris- 
tians as to modes of worship and baptism 
and prayer and preaching, and the differing 
beliefs about non-essential details of Chris- 
tian faith, consolidation of all into one de- 
nomination and the compulsion of all to 
abide by a common rule would only hinder 
Christian growth and destroy Christian 
peace. The plan is not God’s plan in the 
first place ; and in the second place, if it 
was (iod’s plan for perfectly sanctified 
Christians, it would not be practicable now 
with imperfectly sanctified people until God 
gets done this sanctifying process. 





THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
BY PROFESSOR EMIL SCHURER, D.D., KIEL, 
GERMANY. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), September, 1891. 
THE application of the historico-critical 


method to the books of the Bible appears 
to many pious Christians even to-day as an 
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attack of scepticism on the Divine word. 
That these writings, which are plainly re- 
garded as ‘‘ the Word of God,” should be 
analysed and judged in the same way as 
other ancient documents is in principle not 
permissible. The attempt to Justify Bibli- 
cal criticism is regarded as an antagonism 
betwixt faith and unbelief. 

In the circle of educated scientific theo- 
logians there are, indeed, very few who now 
represent this standpoint. The most ortho- 
dox believers can no longer disregard the 
fact that even the Biblical writings are lit- 
erary productions from the hand of man, 
which have arisen under conditions quite 
similar to those of other ancient documents, 
and are, therefore, to b& examined after the 
same method. The recognition of this fact 
has brought about a change in the Protes- 
tant Church and Theology, greater than any 
other since the end of last century, and 
there will be no going back. But, although 
Biblical criticism is detinitely recognised in 
the circles of scientific theology as right in 
principle, unprejudiced and thorough ap- 
plication of the principle is far from com- 
plete. Many, indeed most, theologians are 
still in the mood which we have already 
indicated as that of the pious laity. The 
attitude assumed towards Biblical criticism 
is still one of continuous mistrust, and there 
is always an inclination to treat the ques- 
tions which arise, not as questions of histori- 
cal science, but as questions of faith to be 
determined by the postulates of faith. 

What is here said is true in an exceptional 
degree of the question respecting the origin 
of the Fourth Gospel. It is certainly one 
of the most important, indeed the most im- 
portant, of all the questions that engage 
New Testament criticism. If the account 
in the Fourth Gospel be unhistorical, and 
if we must use the Synoptics exclusively as 
the source of Gospel history, then the pic- 
ture of the active life of Jesus will be essen- 
tially different from that obtained if we may 
unconditionally trust the Gospel of the be- 
loved disciple as an authentic source. This 
undeniable circumstance is, however, re- 
garded by many as though it were simply a 
question of faith, as though the Christian 
creed would suffer shipwreck if the Apostle 
John was not the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and as though the authenticity of 
the Gospel were merely disputed in the in- 
terests of unbelief. The history of the 
newer criticism has taught us, in an ever 
increasing degree, how untenable is this con- 
ception. The more thoroughly and ear- 
nestly the peculiar character of the Fourth 
Gospel has been investigated the more fully 
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have those difficulties which attend the ac- 
ceptance of its historical character, or its 
Apostolic origin, been recognised by the- 
ologians, who were by no means of the un- 
believing or negative type. It is more and 
more clearly seen that the question treated 
is not one touching our faith, but a problem 
of historical investigation. We have not 
yet advanced so far that the opponents can 
shake hands ; but we are on the way. The 
defenders of the Apostolic origin admit in- 
creasingly, that the account given in the 
Fourth Gospel is not strictly historical ; and 
the opponents are ready to acknowledge the 
possibility, indeed the probability, that in 
some degree an independent historical tradi- 
tion echoes on init. The discussions have 
therefore, passed from the arena of religious 
strife into the quieter atmosphere of scien- 
tific deliberation. May one hope that an 
understanding will be reachea at no distant 
period? If all signs do not deceive us, 
this goal, so far as a wide circle of Protes- 
tant theologians is concerned, is not very 
far off. For even apart from this particu- 
lar question the conviction gains ground 
that the stability of the Chnstian faith is 
not dependent on the question of the gen- 
uineness or the circumstances of the origin 
of the Biblica] writings. It is certain that 
Christian faith existed long before the rise 
of the New ‘Testament Scriptures, and 
therefore certain that the Christian faith is 
not faith in the Bible, but faith in the 
grace of God in Jesus Uhrist. 


I. 


The first attacks on the genuineness of 
the Fourth Gospel arose towards the end of 
the last and at the beginning of the present 
century among the Deists in England, and 
in Germany among the representatives of 
the Ilumination (Aufklirung—revival of 
philosophical and theological thought). 
They brought forth hardly anything which 
is of importance to-day. Yet one work 
must be named with honour—a work which 
attracted attention for the first time so as 
to command observation to the points which 
were decisive for criticism—C. Th. Bret- 
schneider’s ‘* Probabilia de Evangelii et 
Epistolarum Joannis Apostoli indole et 
origine’’ (Lipsiae, 1820). Bretschneider 
even then, like all modern critics, laid chief 
emphasis on the difference between the 
Johannine and Synoptic sayings of Christ. 
This appears to him so great that he does 
not think the former can be accepted as the 
reports of an eye- or ear-witness. But the 
most of the other difficulties—the univer- 
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salistic standpoint of freedom from the law, 
the Greek and philosophical training of the 
author in comparison with that which we 
know of the Apostle John, the comparative 
lack of external evidence— Bretschneider 
presented then essentially in correct form. 
lle believed that he had thus laid adequate 
basis for the conclusion that the author of 
the Gospel could not be an Apostle, but 
that the work must be that of a post-Apos- 
tolic Christian of Greek training. 

Bretschneider’s book attracted great at- 
tention in its time in Germany. Quite a 
flood of writings appeared in opposition to 
it. But no permanent effect resulted. 
There was first an energetic advance and 
then a general retreat followed. It cannot, 
indeed, be said that Bretschneider’s argu- 
ments were actually answered. But the 
general opposition he met with made such 
an impression on himself, that he wavered 
and subsequently withdrew his opinion. 
The authority of Schleiermacher was of 
great influence in the formation of opinion 
in the following decades. This great theo- 
logian had taken several opportunities to 
express himself decidedly in favour of the 
Apostolic origin’ of the Fourth Gospel.* 
The ‘* total impression” was for him deci- 
sive; the Johannine picture of Christ could 
not have been invented. There was a sim- 
ilarity here to the portrayal of Socrates by 
Plato and Xenophon. The sober Xenophon 
informed us more about externals, but Plato, 
deeper in mind, initiated us into the inner 
relationship of the Socratic ideas. So the 
Synoptics informed us only about the sim- 
pler and easily grasped sayings of Jesus, 
whilst the beloved disciple of kindred soul 
let us see into the heart of Jesus. The 
confidence with which Schleiermacher 
vouched for the authenticity of the Johan- 
nine Gospel ruled opinion for a generation. 
Even so moderate a critic as Credner de- 
clared with real enthusiasm for the Johan- 
nine authorship. He ventured to say that 
even if we possessed no tradition respecting 
the author, we should be commited to at- 
tribute the composition to the beloved dis- 
ciple, judging simply from the whole man- 
ner of the Gospel, the vividness of its ac- 
count, and its theological and literary char- 
acter. t 

About the same time as Credner’s Intro- 
duction appeared the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel was again disputed, but the 





* “ Addresses on Religion to the Educated among its De- 
episers * Third edition (with notes), 1821. “* Lectures on New 
Testament Introduction” (delivered 1829-32), published after 
Schleiermacher’s death. 1845. 

t * Introduction tu New Testament" (1836), p, 208. 
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attacks were so summary and superficial as 
to make no marked impression. * 

New lines were struck here, as were also 
in the whole province of New Testament 
criticism by the celebrated founder of the 
Tubingen school, Ferdinand Christian Baur. 
His epoch-making investigations respecting 
the Johannine Gospel appeared first in the 
** Theological Jahrbiicher” for 1844, and 
then in ‘* Critical Investigations regarding 
the Canonical Gospels” (1847). Baur’s crit- 
icism was fruitfvl in that he did not put 
the question of ‘‘ genuine or not” in the 
foreground, but strove first of all to under- 
stand the peculiar nature, and the object 
and literary character of the New Testa- 
ment writings generally, and of the Fourth 
Gospel in particular. The key to the un- 
derstanding of the latte? he discovered in 
the prologue, for the whole presentation of 
the Cietene was only a free unfolding of the 
fundamental thoughts expressed there. 
The world is the kingdom ef darkness. By 
the entry into the world of the divine Logos, 
arises the conflict between light and dark- 
ness. This conflict is not absolute, for there 
are men in the world susceptible to the 
** divine light.”” These accept the Logos, 
and he makes them God’s children. The 
Logos has always exercised his activity even 
before becoming flesh. But in an excep- 
tionally intensive way he has exercised it as 
the Incarnate One. As such he has re- 
vealed divine light and life in sensuous 
form. Thereby the invitation has become 
more pressing on the one side, and the re- 
jection less excusable on the other. His 
incarnation brings not only salvation for 
one, but judgment for another. And the 
Gospel does not seek to do other than show 
how, through the self-sacrifice of the incar- 
nate divine Logos, the process of separation 
fulfils itself. It simply seeks to present 
this dogmatic idea. The presentation of 
the history is only a means to this end, and 
it therefore treats the particulars of the his- 
torical tradition with absolute freedom. It 
is far more like the drama of a poet than 
the work of an historian. Untroubled 
about the particulars of the tradition, it 
sets forth ant according to the presup- 

ositions, the process fulfils itself. The 
Trane reveals himself from the first in his 
full glory, in the centre of the Jewish 
world, in Judea. He thereby attracts 
some, the mass he repels. By ceaseless ad- 
vance of His self-revelation and continuously 





* Strauss, ‘ Life of Jesus,’ 2 vols. 1835. Brano Baner, 
“Criticism of John’s Gospel History,’ 1840. Liitzelberger, 
‘“‘ Ecclesiastical Tradition respecting the Apostle John.” 
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renewed proofs of His divine glory, the 
catastrophe eventually arises in which Jesus 
proves Himself victor over death and dark- 
ness. All deviations of the Fourth Gospel 
from the Synoptics Baur believes are to be 
explained from this fundamental idea. But 
all these deviations he counts at the same 
time deviations from actual fact, originating 
entirely in the Evangelist’s free poetic 
licence. So, according to Baur, it is easily 
seen that the Gospel cannot be by an Apos- 
tle. He finds this confirmed by the whole 
theological standpoint of the Evangelist 
who is no Jewish Christian and legalist like 
the Apostle John, but a Gentile Christian 
and Universalist. The Gospel indeed pre- 
supposes the whole development which early 
Christianity passegl through up to the mid- 
dle of the second century—the reconciliation 
of the opposition between Jewish Christi- 
anity and Paulinism in the higher unity of 
the Catholic Church, the rise of Gnosti- 
cism, of Montanism, and of the discussions 
respecting the Lord’s Supper. It seeks to 
lay hold of all these movements and cur- 
rents, and rule them from its own stand- 
point, and cannot therefore have arisen 
earlier than in the second half of the second 
century. 

In Baur’s positions there is, perhaps, as 
much right as wrong. Valuable views, 
which cannot be lost again, respecting the 
object and plan of the Fourth Gospel were 
disclosed by him. But a satisfactory ex- 
planation of all points had not yet been 
given. The attempt to explain all devia- 
tions from the Synoptics as free productions 
of the imagination on the basis of the theo- 
logical plan of the Evangelist, without rec- 
ognition of any sort of historical tradition 
which may have been at his disposal, can- 
not be described as successful. And the 
late date of composition assigned—after the 
rise of Montanism and the discussions re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper—may be shown 
to be impossible by external testimony. If 
it be added that Baur produced a shock in 
other spheres of New Testament criticism 
by his daring negations, it will be easily 
understood that he met at first with almost 
universal opposition. The impression was 
given of a revolutionary radicalism against 
which it is necessary to protest with energy. 
In fact more than twenty years passed be- 
fore what he had rightly said about the his- 
torical character of the Fourth Gospel made 
an impression on a wider circle. If the ex- 
act year is to be given, the year 1867, in 
which the first volume of Keim’s ‘‘ History 
of Jesus” appeared, may be indicated as the 
turning-point. For the splendid defence 





of Baur’s fundamental view by Keim plainly 
contributed much to enable any competent 
person to enter on the correct completion 
of Baur’s positions. Until about that year 
the opposition to the genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel remained in the circle of the 
school of Baur, and was limited to the theo- 
logians whose position was nearly related to 
his. Of Baur’s own disciples Schwegler, 
Késtlin, and Zeller, advocated the views of 
their master; in part indeed before the 
public appearance of the master himself.* 
Of the theologians who stand near to Baur, 
Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, and the Dutch 
Scholten must be specially cited. 

About this time (say 1844-67), outside 
the circle of Baur’s school the view almost 
generally prevailing, although in various 
grades and shades, was that the Fourth 
Gospel was genuine. Some theories of 
analysis which had seen the light shortly 
before the rise of Baur (1838-41) had found 
no support and were soon tolerably well 
forgotten, namely, those by Weisse, 
Schenkel, and Schweizer. These all con- 
clude that the speeches are genuine, but 
that the narrative portions are in greater or 
lesser degree later additions.{ All the au- 
thors of commentaries to the Gospel of St. 
John belong to the decided defenders of its 
genuineness, namely, Meyer (in his ‘* Com- 
mentary on the New Testament”’), Luthardt 
(1852-3), Hengstenberg (1861-3), Ebrard 
(1862), Briickner (1863), and others. We 
find among these not only some who were 
determined under all circumstances to de- 
fend the tradition in the style of an advo- 
cate, but some also who (like Meyer) were 
ready and well qualified for a sober exami- 
nation of scientific bases. But there were 
further, on the side of the defenders, learned 
men of exceptional scientific reputation and 
of reCognised impartiality in historical judg- 
ment. We need only name Bleek, Ewald, 
Hase and Reuss.§ Certainly, while they 


* Schwegler, ‘‘ Montanism,”’ 1841; ‘*The post-Apostolic 
Age,”’ 2 vols., 1846. Karl Reinhold Kostlin, “The Doctrinal 
Conception of the Gospel and Epistles of John,” 1843. Edu- 
ard Zeller, ** The External Ege mec respecting the Exist- 
ence and Origin of the Fourth Gospel” (Theol. /ahrbiicher), 


1845. 

+ Hilgenfeld, ** The Gespel and Epistles of John, presented 
according to their Doctrinal Conception,”’ 1849 ; ** The Gos- 
pels in their Rise and Historical Significance,’ 1854. Volk- 
mar, ** The Religion of Jesus, and its Earliest Development,” 
1857; ‘*The Origin of our Gospels,”’ 1866. Scholten, ** The 
Gospel according to John,”’ 1864 (German translation, 1867). 

¢ Ch. Hermann Weis-e, ‘‘ The Gospel History Critically and 
Philosophically Considered.” Two vols. 1838, ‘* The Present 
Stage of the Gospels Question,” 1856. Schenkel, ** Review of 
the Most Recent Editions of the Life of Jesus” in “ Studien 
und Kritiken,”’ 1840. Alexander Schweizer, “* The Gospel of 
John critically investigated,’ 1841. 

§ Bleek, ** Contributions to the Criticism of the Gospels,” 
1846; “Introduction to the New Testament,”’ ptiblished post- 
humously, 1862. Ewald, Jahrbiicher of Biblical Science, HI., 
1851: V.. 1853; ‘* The Johannine Writings,” 1., 1861. Hase 
“The Tibingen School—a letter to Baur,’ 1855; ‘* The Life 
of Jesus—a manual” (in various editions, 5th edition, 1465). 
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defended the Johannine composition, they 
did not all, by any means, vouch for the 
full and unconditional historicity of the 
contents. And so there were not wanting, 
even at this time, more or less far-reaching 
concessions to the critical point of view. 
Even Luthardt and Brickner acknowledged 
that the subjective views of the author had 
not been without influence on the account 
given, that is so far as the form and con- 
tent of the communicated speeches of Christ 
were concerned. Weizsicker went furthest 
in the acknowledgment of the subjective 
character of the Gospel account in his valu- 
able *‘ Investigations respecting the Gospel 
History,” 1864. He sought to show that 
the portrait of Christ, as here drawn, bears 
a double character throughout. ‘T'rne. it 
was based on historical reminiscences. But 
these were treated everywhere with great 
freedom. ‘The historical and the ideal 
tradition and theological reflection were 
here blended into an indissoluble unity, so 
that every link of the account allowed of a 
double interpretation. The historicity of 
the narrative was, to all intent however, 
abandoned, and Weizsicker concluded his 
investigations with the udmission that the 
Apostle himself was not the author, but 
that a disciple had composed the Gospel 
from the traditions of his master. In many 
respects the view of Renan in his ‘* Life of 
Jesus” is in touch with that of Weizsiicker, 
save that Renan prefers a more external 
analysis. He also finds the unhistorical 
portions in the speeches of Christ, whilst 
the external framework of the events is, he 
holds, essentially historical. Jottings of 
the latter, he thought might still be attrib- 
uted to the Apostle. The speeches, on the 
other hand, ‘*‘those metaphysical dis- 
courses,’’ were insertions by a later hand. 
The ‘‘ theory of analysis’ appears here, 
therefore, just in the reverse form to the 
presentation of it by Weisse, Schenkel and 
Schweizer. It is not the speeches, but the 
historical narrative which is Johannine. 
This was something like the position of 
criticism in the two to three decades which 
were dominated in Germany by Baur’s 
school on the one hand, and by the opposi- 
tion to it on the other. The combating of 
the Apostolic authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel did not reach essentially beyond the 
circle of Baur’s school. Unprejudiced the- 
ologians also possessing a free historical per- 
ception still held firmly to it. Jn the last 
twenty-five years a complete change has, 


Reuss, * The History of the Holy Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment” (in various editions, 4th edition, 1864, 5th edition, 
1874). 





however, taken place. ‘* The denial of the 
genuineness of the Fourth Gospel is that re- 
sult of the Tabingen school which has secured 
most assent far beyond the circle of its spe- 
cial adherents.”? So says Bernhard Weiss 
with full justification in his ‘*‘ Introduction 
to the New ‘Testament”’ (p. 616), and he is 
a decided defender of the genuineness. But 
not only has the number of opponents in- 
creased, the contending parties have also 
come a good deal nearer to one another. 
Those who dispute the genuineness have 
given up a number of Baur’s untenable as- 
sertions. It is recognised that the Gospel 
is at least some thirty to forty years older 
than Baur admitted ; that it arose not 160- 
170 a.b., but at latest about 130 a.p.; that 
it was not simply a poetical product, but 
that to a greater or less extent it used other 
traditions which were existing parallel to 
the Synoptics ; and that finally even the 
difference between the Johannine and Syn- 
optic picture of Christ, whilst great, is not 
so marked as Baur had drawn it. On the 
other side it is recognised, in a growing de- 
gree, even by the most decided of the de- 
fenders of the genuineness, that the his- 
torical material has here undergone some 
remodelling through the subjectivity of the 
Evangelist ; that the history is not for the 
Evangelist an end in itself, but the means 
of presenting his ideas. ‘The points of 
view which Weizsicker once indicated have 
already pressed far towards the position of 
complete acceptance. Thus the present 
condition of the question shows a gradual 
and mutual approach of opponents. 

As already remarked, the great work of 
Keim, ‘* The History of Jesus of Nazareth” 
(three vols., 1867-72), contributed essen- 
tially to this result. In the first volume, 
when speaking of ‘‘ Sources,” he also pre- 
sented a thorough investigation of the char- 
acter and origin of the Fourth Gospel. His 
view of the question is very like Baur’s. 
The position of the latter, however, freed 
here from its excrescences and manifest de- 
fects, made a greater impression in its new 
form than in its first advocacy by Baur 
himself. Keim acknowledges that the ex- 
ternal evidence compels us to place the Gos- 
pel considerably earlier than Baur did, for 
Justin Martyr (cir. 140-150 a.p.) knew it 
in his time. The references to Montanism 
and to the discussions about the Lord’s 
Supper, which Baur asserts are in the Gos- 
pel, Keim surrenders. In forming an esti- 
mate of the plan and theological character 
of the Gospel, several of Baur’s venture- 
some assumptions are withdrawn. Keim, 
for example, over against Baur’s one-sided 
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emphasis of the Greek character of the 
Evangelist’s theology, does greater justice 
to points of contact with Old Testament 
Jewish thought. He therefore declares 
that it is probable the Evangelist was of 
Gentile and not of Jewish descent. He 
also acknowledges that remnants of histori- 
cal tradition are contained in the Gospel, 
notwithstanding the fact that he lays stress 
on its unhistorical character. 

Among the large number of critics who 
during recent decades have declared against 
the Apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel 
are to be found theologians of very different 
schools ; not simply such as have been more 
or less influenced by Baur, but those also 
who have arisen from the ranks of his op- 
ponents. This is surely a symptom which 
indicates that the antithesis no longer domi- 
nates New Testament criticism generally. 
Of the theologians influenced by Baur we 
may cite (though with some reservation) 
Hausrath, H. J. Holtzmann, Thoma, Pfleid- 
erer, Oscar Holtzmann.* Among these, 
H. J. Holtzmann especially, has furnished 
valuable contributions to the solution of 
the Johannine problem, and in a similar 
way to Keim, he has modified the positions 
held by Baur. The others move essentially 
on the same line. Thoma, however, has, 
by his wild fancies, by means of which he 
sees nothing but allegory in the Gospel 
from beginning to end, even down to the 
most trifling particulars, furnished proof 
that science at times deviates from the 
straight course. Among a of an- 
other school, Hase and Weizsicker are the 
chief. They have so changed their earlier 
positions that they are now distinctly to be 
reckoned among the opponents of the gen- 
uineness of the Gospel.t Nearly related to 
these, in their general conception, are Man- 
gold and Immer.{ The former must be 
described as an extremely prudent and con- 
servatively inclined theologian, and _ his 
secession to the camp of the opponents is a 
significant symptom in the history of our 
question. But a number of other theolo- 
gians also, without publishing thorough in- 
vestigations, have admitted in incidental 





* Hausrath, ‘History of New Testament Times,” second 
edition, Vol. IV., 1877. Heinrich Julians Holtzmann, ** Man- 
nalof Introduction to the New Testament.” second edition, 
1886; in the ‘‘ Hand-Commentary to the New Testament,” 
Vol. IV., 1891; and numerous papers in ‘‘ Hilgenfeld’s Maga- 
zine for Scientific Theology,”’ and other Magazines. Thoma, 
“The Origin of John’s Gospel,” 1882 Otto Pfleiderer, 
* Primitive Christianity : its Scriptures and Doctrines,” 1887. 
Oscar Holtzmann, ‘“‘ John’s Gospel Investigated and Ex- 
plained,” 1887. re 

+ Hase, *‘ History of Jesus,” 1876. Weizsicker, ‘‘ The Apos- 
tolic Age of the Chriatian Church," 1886. 

+ Mangold in his edition of Bleek’s ‘‘Introduction to the 
New Testament.’ Third Edition, 1875; fourth edition, 1886. 
Immer, ** New Testament Theology,” 1877. 


notes, that they were no longer able to hold 
to the presupposition of Apostolic origin. 

As an indication that doubts respecting 
the historicity of our Gospel have laid hold 
of a wide circle, one may cite the revival of 
the ‘‘ theory of analysis,” by Wendt. He 
not only cuts out pieces not considered gen- 
uine, but holds the genuine parts to be his- 
torical only in a qualified sense.* = * 

Of still more significance, perhaps, than 
the growing number of the opponents, is 
the circumstance that the defenders also 
make stronger and stronger admissions as 
to the unhistorical character of the Gospel. 
There are still some, certainly, who main. 
tain the full historicity, e.¢., Godet (various 
editions), Keil (1881), Schanz (1885), and 
Wahle (1888), in their commentaries. But 
beside these stand theologians of conserva- 
tive bent who, whilst distinctly defending 
the Apostolic origin, find themselves com- 
pelled to admit that the Evangelist does not 
draw the portrait of Jesus as He actually 
was, but as He appeared to the Apostle’s 
ripened faith and knowledge. Luthardt 
and Grau have expressed themselves on this 
point in very strong words.+ The two most 
respected defenders of the genuineness in 
recent decades, Beyschlag and Weiss, go 
still further in acknowledgment of the sub- 
jective remodelling of the history by the 
Bvengeliett Their view comes very near 
to that of Weizsiicker, so that the question 
arises how it is possible with such a general 
conception to maintain the Apostolic origin. 

The situation here set forth is only so far 
as Germany is concerned. In other coun- 
tries, for example in England, the defenders 
are in alarge majority. Among opponents, 
who have busied themselves very thoroughly 
with the problem, one may name, say, ‘l'ay- 
ler, the anonymous author of ‘* Supernatu- 
ral Religion,’’ and Samuel Davidson ;§ and 
we may cite among defenders, Westcott, 
Sanday, Reynolds, Hutton, Gloag, and the 
late American theologian, Ezra Abbot. 


* Wendt, “ The Doctrine of Jesus,’ two vols. 1886-90. 

+ Luthardt, ** The Johannine Origin of the Fourth Gospel,"’ 
1874. Grau. “ History of the Development of New Testament 
Literature,”’ 2nd vol., 1871. 

+ Beyschlag. *‘The Johannine Question,” 1876; “Life of 
Jesus,”’ two vols., 1885-6. Bernhard Weiss, in his edition of 
** Meyer's Commentary,” 1880; “ Life of Jesus,’ two vols., 
1882; ‘“‘ Manual of Introduction to New Testament,”’ 188. 

§ J.J. Tayler, *‘An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of 
the Fourth Gospel,”’ 1867 : ** Supernatural Religion,”’ 2nd vol. 
(various editions). S. Davidson, *‘ An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testament,’ two vols., 1868; second edi- 
tion. 1882. 

Westcott, “Introduction to the Study of the Four Gospels’ 
(various editions), andin ‘*Speaker’s Commentary,” 1880, 
Sanday, “The Authorship and Historical Character of the 
Fourth Gospel ; the Gospels in the 2nd Century,” 1876. Rey- 
nolds, in the ** Pulpit Commentary,’ 1888. Hutton, * Essays, 
Theological and Literary,”’ Ist vol, (Essay VII.,** The Histori- 
cal Problems of the Fourth Gospel”). Gloag, * Introduction 
to the Johannine Writings,’ 1891. Ezra Abbot, *“* The Au- 
thorship of the Fourth Gospel, and other Critical Essays,” 
Boston, 1888. 
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The situation in England differs from that 
in Germany, in that both pro and con the 
chief stress is still laid in England on the 
proof of the Johannine authorship from ex- 
ternal evidence, whilst in Germany the con- 
test has moved more and more from the 
realm of external evidence to that of the 
internal.* 

While we seek further to set forth the 
grounds for their conclusions, which are 
brought to the front alike by opponents and 
defenders of the genuineness, we shall en- 
deavour to allow the contending parties, as 
far as possible, to speak for themselves. 
We cannot avoid, however, in a narrative 
like this, our own interpretation showing 
itself at points, for it is apparent at once in 
which direction the tongue inclines. 

In German literature, at least, the great- 
est space is occupied by the discussion of 
internal evidence. And rightly so, for that 
is decisive. Even the best external evidence 
would scarcely be in a position to set aside 
the weight of internal evidence if this were 
against the Johannine authorship. 

The grounds of internal evidence may in 
general be brought under two heads : 

(A) The Gospel of John and the Syn- 
optics. 

(B) The Gospel of John and the Apos- 
tle John. 

(A) What does a comparison of our Gos- 

1 with the Synoptics teach us respecting 
its historical character? That is the chief 
question to be put to-day. It is acknowl- 
edged that the three first Gospels contain 
in great part the same material, the same 
narratives, and the same sayings of Jesus 
Christ. It must, therefore, be admitted 
that they go back on one or more common 
sources. ‘That which is distinctive of any 
one of the three Evangelists, in addition to 
the common elements, arises either from his 
special way of utilising the sources, or is to 
be attributed to the possession of other 
written or oral information. But in the 
Fourth Gospel the matter of the book is 
almost altogether different—different nar- 
ratives and different speeches. Only a 
small portion of the narrative of the three 
first Evangelists is to be found in John. 
The most of what John narrates is peculiar 
to his Gospel, and this is true in a still 
higher degree of the speeches. Only one 
Synoptic saying here and there do we meet 
with again in the Fourth Gospel; the 
speeches here have different contents almost 








* On the negative side, for example, the author of * Super- 
natural Religion’’ has laid great stress on the lack of external 
evidence ; and on the affirmative side Ezra Abbot has special- 
ly sought to present the proof from that source, 
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throughout. This phenomenon, which 
strikes one at once in the most casual read- 
ing, allows of a double interpretation, which 
it has, in fact, received. Some say if this 
material, that is these speeches, were his- 
torical, stronger traces of them would be 
discoverable in the Synoptics. Others say 
just the reverse—the fact that the fourth 
Evangelist furnishes new material is proof 
that he possessed independent historical in- 
formation. So long as the material is re- 
garded only quantitively, the latter are de- 
cidedly right. 1f the quality of the mate- 
rial be not taken into consideration, then a 
mere balance in quantity raises a preporses- 
sion in its favour. As a matter of fact, 
phenomena appear here which the defence 
quite rightly turns to its own account. In 
the Fourth Gospel we come across several 
details, which neither produce the impres- 
sion that they are legendary, nor that they 
have been invented in the interest of any 
theological idea, and which, therefore, can 
only be understood as constituent parts of 
a real historical tradition. Such are—e.g., 
Bethsaida as the place of abode of Andrew 
and Peter (i. 44); Bethany, on the other 
side of Jordan, and Enon, near to Salim, 
as the place where John baptised (i. 28, iii. 
23); the statement that John was not yet 
cast into prison when Jesus entered on His 
ministry (thoroughly probable in itself) ; 
that Jesus withdrew Himself to Ephraim 
before the last Passover ; that He was ex- 
amined by Annas, and other things of this 
kind. These are all historical memoranda, 
whose historicity there is not the slightest 
ground for doubting. They speak decidedly 
for the Evangelist having at his command 
another tradition independent of the Syn- 
optics. 

But along with this independence in ma- 
terial it strikes us all the more that the 
Evangelist, in those portions which are 
common with the Synoptics, ts verbally de- 
pendent on them. The number of such 
portions is not great. But in every one of 
them strong formal points of connection 
with the Synopties are to be discerned— 
e.g-, in the sections re John the Baptist 
(i. 19-34) ; the purification of the Temple 
(ii. 13-16); the nobleman of Capernaum 
(iv. 47-54) ; the feeding of the five thou- 
sand (vi. 1-21) ; the anointing in Bethany 
(xii. 1-8) ; and generally in the history of 
the Passion. If these Johannine portions 
are compared with the parallel sections of 
the Synoptics, several somewhat strong de- 
viations in matter of fact will be found in 
conjunction with a harmony in many ver- 
bal details all the more surprising. That 
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there is here a literary dependence of the 
one on the other there can be no doubt, 
and the fact is almost generally recognised. 
Similarly, it is almost generally admitted 
that the fourth Evangelist is the later. 
But some believe that even an Apostle, who 
in later times added something new to the 
already existing Gospels. might very easily 
be so influenced verbally. Others again 
think it evident that we have here the com- 
position of a later anthor, who derived his 
knowledge of the Gospel history essentially 
from the Synoptics, but remodelled it in 
very free fashion. Strict proof of this can- 
not indeed be furnished. But, it may be 
said, that literary dependence on the Syn- 
optics is very strange for an Apostle. 

As distinguished from these external 
differences and points of contact, the far- 
reaching qualitative difference in material, 
the actual deviations in the account, are of 
far greater weight, and this just as much in 
the course of the history as in the speeches 
of Christ. 

(1) As to the Course of the History.— 
And, first of all, important differences may 
be established, in which the internal evi- 
dence is perhaps in favour of the Johannine 
quite as much as, if not more than, the 
Synoptic account—we mean the differences 
as to the journeys to the feasts, and the day 
of Jesus’ death. 

According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
during His public ministry is frequently 
back and forward between Galilee and Ju- 
dea, in that He travels from Galilee where 
He dwells to Jerusalem to the great feasts, 
and each time returns thence, after a longer 
ministry, to the North. The statements of 
the Gospel in reference to this are very 
full. Three times Jesus goes to Jerusa- 
lem : first to the Passover (ii. 13), then to 
a feast not named (vy. 1), and, finally, about 
the time of the Feast of Tabernacles in au- 
tumn (vii. 14). Then in the interval, also, 
a Passover is cited to which Jesus did not 
go up (vi. 4) ; so between the first and third 
journey there isa year anda half. Jesus 
did not return to Galilee again after the 
last journey, but went about in Jud#a and 
on the other side of Jordan, until the Pass- 
over when He was crucified. The public 
ministry of Jesus thus occupies a little more 
than two years. The Synoptics say nothing 
of all these events. They only tell of Tis 
ministry in Galilee, and make Him travel 
to Jerusalem for the first time to that Pass- 
over in connection with which His earthly 
ministry ended. Of a longer and more fre- 
quent ministry in Judea they tell us noth- 
ing, and they give just as little indication 
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of the length of Jesus’ public ministry. 
Now Baur, in particular, endeavours to ex- 
plain the frequent visits to Jerusalem from 
the plan of the Evangelist—the latter postu- 
lates them because he wishes Jesus’ appear- 
ance to be in the centre of the Jewish 
world. Asa matter of fact, it is not to be 
denied that the Evangelist lays great stress 
on Jesus’ appearance on the stage of action 
in Jerusalem (cf. especially vii. 3). But all 
the details are not explained in this way. 
And on the other side, it has rightly been 
shown, that even in the Synoptic narrative 
there are single facts which presuppose a 
longer activity in Jerusalem. It is on the 
whole improbable in itself too, that Jesus, 
who still observed the law (Matt. xvii. 24), 
should for any length of time have failed 
to go up to Jerusalem toa feast. The po- 
sition of the apologists for the Gospel is 
therefore, to say the least, not an indefensi- 
ble one. 

A similar judgment might perhaps be 
given in reference to the day of Jesus’ 
death. It is very remarkable that our Gos- 
pels are not agreed as to whether Jesus was 
crucified on the 14th or 15th of Nisan— 
i.e., Whether the meal of which He partook 
with His disciples on the evening before 
His death was the Jewish Passover, or 
whether the Passover occurred on the even- 
ing of the day of erucifixion. To many 
exegetes and critics it appears impossible 
generally that a difference on this point 
could exist between the Evangelists, and on 
this account they seek by ingenious explana- 
tion to put the difference aside. But facts 
are stubborn, and do not yield to our wishes. 
No unprejudiced person can disregard the 
fact that Jesus’ meal with His disciples on 
the evening before the crucifixion was, ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, the Jewish Pass- 
over (Matt. xxvi. 17 ff., Mark xiv. 12 ff., 
Luke xxii. 7 ff.) ; that, vice versd, accord- 
ing to John, the Jewish Passover did not 
occur until the evening of the dav of cruci- 
fixion (John xiii. 1, xiii. 29, xviii. 28, xix. 
14). All the learning which has been ap- 
plied to reversing the apparent sense of 
these passages is vain. No doubt can re- 
main respecting them in the unprejudiced 
mind. But which is the true tradition, the 
Synoptic or the Johannine? That is a 
question which cannot well be decided with 
certainty, for as much is to be said for the 
one account as for the other. The oppo- 
nents of the authenticity of the Johannine 
story point to the fact that all that is said 
by the Synoptics respecting the Last Sup- 
per, the preparation for it, and the whole 
event itself is inextricably interwoven with 
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the assumption that it was the Jewish Pass- 
over. It is of no use disputing a single 
statement ; the kernel of the narrative must 
be assailed if the account is to be denied. 
Can there have been formed in the bosom 
of the earliest Christianity, up to the time 
of the composition of the writing which is 
at the basis of our Synoptic Gospe!s, an 
opinion so unhistorical respecting this sol- 
emn and important event ? On the other 
hand, the remodelling of the tradition by 
the fourth Evangelist is easily understood. 
Ne is not wishful to represent Jesus as an 
observer of a Jewish ceremony, but to ex- 
hibit Paul’s thought that Jesus Himself had 
died as the true Passover offering (1 Cor. 

7). So Jesus is crucified, according to 
him, on the day on which the Passover 
Lamb was to be slain. So say the oppo- 
nents of the Johannine account. The de- 
fenders of John’s Gospel say the Synoptic 
account is not decisive, for none of our 
three first Gospels was written by an Apos- 
tle. They lay great stress in turn on the 
fact that, according to the Synoptic ac- 
count, the day of crucifixion would have 
been a great feast-day. For the feast itself 
began with the celebration of the Passover 
meal on the evening of the 14th of Nisan, 
and the following day was like a Sabbath. 
It is, they say, in the highest degree im- 
probable that the condemnation and execu- 
tion of Jesus would have been pressed 
through by legally minded Jews on such a 
day. For the Jewish law expressly forbids 
any trial in Court ona Sabbath or feast- 
day.* 

In general, too, the haste with which the 
matter is dealt with by the Jews is only to 
be understood if there was a desire to finish 
it before the commencement of the feast. 
The release of Barabbas by Pilate also indi- 
cates that the commencement of the feast 
is still ensuing, for the release of a prisoner 
at this time means, evidently, that the per- 
son referred to may still be able to celebrate 
the feast with his friends. These instances 


* According to the Mishna no court was to be held on Sab- 
bathe or feast-days (Beza v. 2), and not on the day before in 
criminal cases ; because in euch cases the judgment was pro- 
nounced on the day after the hearing of the case (Sanhedrin, 
iv. 1). This command not to hold court is narrowly observed, 
too, by the Jews of the dispersion. Aschief points of what 
is forbidden on the Sabbath, Philo cites by way of example: 

* Lighting a fire, labouring in the field, carrying a burden, 
bringing a charge or giving a decision in court, or calling in 
deposits or ioans (De mnigratione Abrahami, °§16, Ope ra 
ed. Mangey L., 450: mvpevar few 7 yewroverv 7 6x Bodope q 
éyxadeiv 4 duedgew H Tapaxatadyjxas amactey 7H Saveca avampat- 
tev.) The Jews of Asia Minor obtained from Augustus a de- 

cree that they should not be compelled to appear in court on 
the Sabbath (Jose ph. Ants, xvi. 6 2: éyyvas te wi Onodoyery 
avrovs €v caBBacw H TH pd TavTHS TapagKevy and wpas évarns, 
xvi. 6.4: wa caBBacr unieis avayxacy ‘lovéaiov éyyvas ouodo- 
yeiv). For Rabbinical passages respecting the command not to 
hold court on the Sabbath, ¢f. Ritter, *‘ Philo and the Halacha” 
(1879), p. 130. 


are, in fact, in the highest degree impor- 
tant. And however difficult it may be to 
hold that the kernel of the Synoptic ac- 
count is unhistorical, yet it must be dis- 
tinctly granted that ‘the Johannine narra- 
tive is internally the more probable. One 

van only say that the evidence pro and con 
is here evenly balanced. 

The judgment is much more unfavour- 
able to the Gospel of John, however, if we 
fix our eyes on the general construction of 
the. Gospel history—i.e., on the progressive 
way in which Jesus appears as Messiah. 
In the treatment of the Johannine question 
this point has frequently failed to receive 
due attention, but it is one of the most im- 
portant and decisive of all. Tat its signifi- 
cance has not been generally acknowledged 
is to be explained partly by the peculiarity 
of our Synoptic Gospels. Our Matthew and 
Luke, for example, have obliterated on this 
point the account of the oldest source. On 
the other hand, in Mark, which, without 
question, has retained most faithfully the 
account of the oldest source, it is perfectly 
clear that Jesus only avowed Himself as 
Messiah late in His ministry, and by de- 
grees. Three points may here be noticed :— 

(a) Jesus Himself is, from the beginning 
of His public appearance, inwardly certain 
of His divine calling. He even demands 
that He be approached trustfully, that His 
reaching be believingly ac cepted, and that 
in Him help be sought, trusting that God 
offers grace and succour through Him to 
men. But only in this sense does He de- 
mand faith. He did not advance the claim 
to be Messiah fora long time. If He was 
inwardly certain of His Messiah ship, then 
with a true teacher’s wisdom, He shunned 
for long to declare it, because He knew well 
that the people had a different conception 
of Messiah’s office fron His. They thought 
of it more in a political than a religious 
sense. 

(+) To this attitude of Jesus corresponds 
that of the disciples. They are seized by 
the power of iis preaching, and attach 
themselves to Him as scholars to a teacher 
without having any presentiment about 
His Messiahship. How far they were from 
any knowledge of this kind is shown most 
forcibly by the exclamation at the stilling 
of the storm (cf. Mark iv. 41): ‘* What 
manner of man is this (verbally, ‘Who 
then is this ?’) that even the wind and the 
sea obey Him ?” Such a question of aston- 
ishment would have been impossible if they 
had already recognised in Him the Messiah, 
or if they had even had a weak faith in His 
Messiahship. In full accord with this we 
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have the confession of Peter at Cwsarea 
Philippi (Mark viii. 29). The solemn fash- 
ion in which this confession is cited as an 
important and decisive act shows clearly 
that we have here the first declaration of 
it. In Matt. xvi. 17 the following sentence 
occurs, too, in the answer of Jesus: ‘‘ Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but My Father which is in heaven.” The 
knowledge won is here expressly advanced 
as new. It is very probable that this sen- 
tence is from the oldest source. If, how- 
ever, this were not the case it rightly repre- 
sents the situation. For the first time the 
disciples have now recognised Jesus as Mes- 
siah. But even now Ile does not appear 
publicly as such. He expressly forbids the 
disciples to speak of it, because His coming 
forward with the title of Messiah is still 
forbidden in the interests of the people, 
who need training to the idea. Not until 
quite the end of His ministry does He allow 
the multitude to do homage to Him as Mes- 
siah. At the trial before the Sanhedrim 
He finally confessed Himself Messiah, even 
in presence of His enemies. 

(c) In accordance with all this there is 
finally the attitude of Johu the Baptist, as 
recorded in the oldest source. According 
to Matt. iii. 14, 15, John indeed recog- 
nised Jesus, even at the Baptism, as the 
‘* mightier” One, and therefore refused to 
baptise Him. But the oldest source knew 
nothing of this. Neither Mark nor Luke 
relate this episode. It is certainly a Jater 
addition of the first Evangelist. According 
to the account in Mark i. 9-11, with which 
Luke iii. 21, 22 essentially agrees, John the 
Baptist received no revelation at the Bap- 
tism respecting Jesus. It was Jesus who 
saw the Heaven open and the Spirit descend- 
ing upon Himself, and the voice from 
Heaven, ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased,” was only directed 
to Jesus. The meaning of the incident 
was that Jesus was equipped by the Spirit, 
and thoroughly assured of His Sonship to 
God. That John had any knowledge of 
this is not said. It was not until he was in 
prison, and heard of the mighty works of 
Jesus, that there came to him a presenti- 
ment that this perhaps might be the Mes- 
siah. Then he sent his disciples to Jesus 
to ask, ‘‘ Art thou He that pet come” 
(Matt. xi. 2 ff., Luke vii. 18 ff.). The 
most of the commentators understand this 
expression as though John had become 
doubtful again. This conception is, how- 
ever, probable neither according to the ver- 
bal statement nor according to the context 
of the Synoptic narrative. The question of 





John is not the question of one who has 
grown doubtful, but of one in whom the 
spark of faith is beginning to glimmer for 
the first time. All this furnishes a thor- 
oughly harmonious picture. Jn the earliest 
time of Jesus’ public ministry there is noth- 
ing said of His Messiahship. Only step by 
step is this advanced ; and only step by 
step does the knowledge of it dawn on those 
closely associated with Him. ‘This is the 
account of the oldest source, and it has 
throughout internal probability in its favour. 

How is it now with this point in the 
Fourth Gospel? The account there is in 
every respect the exact opposite. 

(a) Jesus appears from the very first with 
a full claim to Divine Sonship and Messiah- 
ship. One of His first deeds is the driving 
out of the traders and money-changers from 
the Temple (ii. 14-17). This powerful in- 
terference with the police regulations of the 
Temple presupposes the absolute conscious- 
ness of His own higher authority. And not 
merely the consciousness of this, but also 
the intention to publicly appear with a vin- 
dication of it. Whilst Jesus interferes in 
such an autocratic fashion with earthly or- 
dinances, He appears publicly as oue who 
has higher power than the high priests and 
scribes. It is quite in harmony with the 
representation of Jesus given by the Syn- 
optics that they do not narrate this event 
until quite the end of the Gospel history 
(Matt. xxi. 12 ff., Mark xi. 15 ff., Luke 
xix. 45 ff.). In John it stands at the out- 
set of the history. Can any one doubt 
which is the historical passage ? And if 
the account of the Fourth Gospel is unhis- 
torical in only one important point, is it 
ossible to accept a disciple of Jesus who 
had lived through it all as the author ? 
This would indeed be very difficult if the 
defect were an isolated instance. But it is 
by no means so. The whole of the remain- 
ing account in the Fourth Gospel is in har- 
mony with this fundamental difference. 
Whilst, according to the oldest Synoptic 
source, Jesus did not come forward as Mes- 
siah until late in His ministry, and only by 
degrees, He appears in John from begin- 
ning to end with the same claim to an 
unique divine authority. That He should 
be acknowledged as the Son of God, who 
was with the Father before the foundation 
of the world, and who now is sent from the 
Father to bring the full revelation—this is 
the fundamental claim which Jesus puts 
forward from the beginning, and always in 
the same way. And this fundamental claim 
also is from the first responded to by some 
believing souls. 
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b) The first disciples attach themselves 
to Jesus, not simply as scholars to a teacher, 
but they follow tim because they have rec- 
ognised in Him the Messiah. ** We have 
found the Messias,”” says Andrew to his 
brother Simon (i. 41). ‘* We have found 
him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write,” Philip tells Nathanael 
(i. 45). The disciples have here therefore 
the knowledge of the Messiahship of Jesus 
from the first ; indeed, this is the reason 
for their being His disciples. 

(c) But John the Baptist recognised in 
Jesus the promised Messiah before the dis- 
ciples did so. He does not simply, as he 
does for the most part in the Synoptics, 
point to one << mightier” who will come 
after him ; he recognises this mightier one 
in Jesus immediately Jesus appears, and in- 
deed he is instructed respecting this by the 
events at the Baptism. Whilst, according 
to the oldest ee source, these inci- 
dents are known to Jesus only, and are only 
intended for Him, they are, according to 
the Fourth Gospel, essentially intended for 
the Baptist, and are to testify to him re- 
specting Jesus’ Messiahship and Sonship to 
God. ‘*I knew Him not; but He that 
sent me to baptise with water, the same 
said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see 
the Spirit descending and remaining on 
I{im, the same is He which baptiseth with 
the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare rec- 
ord that this is the Son of God ” (i. 33, 34). 
So John is from the first a strong and as- 
sured witness for the Messiahship of Jesus. 
He is the first to whom this has been re- 
vealed, and it is consequently his calling to 
bear witness of it henceforth to the world. 

The Synoptic account and the account of 
the Fourth Gospel are each thoroughly con- 
sistent in all these points. But it is clear 
that these two pictures are mutually exclu- 
sive. In one case, you have a gradual dis- 
closure of Jesus as the Messiah, in the other 
case, an immediate recognition of this 
office. If the first picture is historical the 
second cannot be, and he who draws it can- 
not have been an Apostle—an immediate 
disciple of the Lord. This dilemma is al- 
most universally resognised. The defend- 
ers of the genuineness must therefore un- 
dertake the task of proving the second pic- 
ture historical. It cannot, however, be as- 
serted that this task has been satisfactorily 
fulfilled. Appeal is made to the fact that 
even Matthew and Luke, and especially 
perhaps Matthew, presuppose a recognition 
of the Messiahship by the disciples and im- 
mediate followers—particularly by John 
the Baptist—at the very first appearance of 


Jesus. So far as concerns Matthew that is 
essentially correct. But on purely literary 
grounds, it is probable that Matthew has 
not preserved for us, in this point, the ac- 
count of the oldest sources, that this rather 
is before us in Mark. Here, therefore, are 
difficulties for the defenders, which have 
not yet been satisfactorily explained, and 
are by no means easy of explanation.* 

(2) The case is similar in reference to the 
second chief point, in which our Gospel 
deviates from the Synoptics—in reference 
to the contents of the speeches of Jesus. 
The difference is Just as penetrative here as 
in reference to the course of the history. 
The themes treated in the two are quite 
different. In the Synoptics, the preaching 
of Jesus groups itself round the kingdom 
of God as the fundamental conception. 
Jesus appears with the tidings that the 
dawn of this kingdom is at hand, and He 
points to the change of mind which is neces- 
sary on the part of any who would partici- 
pate therein. Almost all the sayings and 
parables, therefore, either speak of the na- 
ture of the kingdom of God, or they explain 
the moral claims on its members. The 
kingdom of God is the swmmum bonum. 
The ‘‘ goods’’ of the kingdom are not ex- 
ternal, political or material, however, but 
inward, religious and moral—the fatherly 
love and grace of God, which forgives the 
sin of all those who draw near to Him as 
children, and bestows on these in overflow- 
ing goodness all they need. Men are 
straightway brought into the enjoyment of 
these *‘ goods’’ through the activity of Jesus. 
The realisation of the kingdom of God has, 
therefore, begun already. It is developed 
from the smallest beginnings by degrees and 
without observation. It becomes growingly 
strong and more widely extended, until 
finally, at the end of this age, it is estab- 
lished in its full glory. This emphasis on 
the inward character of the kingdom of 
God and its gradual development expressly 
sets aside and combats the usual Jewish 
conception ; and the same may be said of 
the conditions of entrance to the kingdom. 
The righteousness of the disciples of Jesus 
must exceed that of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. Their life must not simply be out- 
wardly correct, but must spring from a 
right disposition—from perfect love, love to 
God, and love to neighbours. Only he who 
renounces every private interest, every per- 


* It is self-evident that if our reproduction of the Synoptic 

icture is historical the stories of the childhood of Jesus, in 

atthew and Luke (Matt. chaps. i. and ii., and Luke chaps. 
i. and ii.), cannot be historical as well. But against these there 
is so strong a misgiving, arising in other ways, that their his- 
toricity is surrendered by severzl conservative critics. 
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sonal advantage, and pursues no other end 
in life than the service of his neighbour, is 
a child of the heavenly Father, and can 
have part in the kingdom of God. Since it 
is through Jesus, however, that introduc- 
tion to the kingdom is possible, and through 
Him that the kingdom itself is made real, the 
attitude men assume to Him is by no means 
without influence on their destiny. Jesus 
is the confidant of the heavenly Father 
through whom the Father fulfils His loving 
will. ‘* All things are delivered unto me 
of my Father; and no man knoweth the 
Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him” 
(Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 22). Through Him 
the coming to God and the consequent at- 
tainment of salvation are mediated. There- 
fore, trustful attachment to Him is of deci- 
sive significance for the destiny of men. 
** Whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not 
me, but Him that sent me” (Mark ix. 37, 
Matt. x. 40, Luke ix. 48; cf. also Luke x. 
16). ‘* Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my 
Father which is in heaven. But whoso- 
ever shall deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven.” (Matt. x. 32, 33, Luke xii. 8, 9; 
cf. also Mark viii. 38, Luke ix. 26). ** Bless- 
ed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
me’ (Matt. xi. 6, Luke vii. 23). 

The latter set of sayings form the zenith 
of Jesus’ judgment of Himself in the Syn- 
optics. Their number is small almost’ to 
vanishing point in comparison with the 
mass of other contents of the preaching of 
Jesus. They are completely overlaid, 
therefore, by the impression which the Syn- 
optic Gospels give. In the Gospel of John 
it is quite the reverse. Here these thoughts 
form the subject of almost all the speec shes. 
Almost all that Jesus says here consists of 
variations on the theme that He alone knows 
the heavenly Father, and can reveal Him 
to the world ; and that therefore acceptance 
or rejection of His word is decisive for the 
destiny of men. Whosoever accepts Him 
has light and life ; whosoever accepts Him 
not is judged already. There is scarcely 
anything in the Fourth Gospel of all the 
rich content of the Synoptic preaching of 
Jesus, of all that is said respecting the na- 
ture and development of the kingdom of 
God ; and respecting the better righteous- 
ness which is the condition of participation 
in the kingdom. The difference indicated 
is not simply quantitative, but those self- 
revelations by Jesus respecting the signifi- 
cance of His person, the groundwork of 
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which is to be found indeed in the Synop- 
tics, have increased, and have received a 
quite different theologies ilsetting. The na- 
ture of salvation here consists essentially in 
the perfect revelation, in the perfect knowl- 
edge of God Through light comes life. 
** Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free’ (viii. 32). Jesus 
however, and Jesus alone, brings this reve- 
lation. Therefore the acceptance of His 
word is from the first the cardinal question 
here in a quite different way from its being 
such in the Synoptics. In the Synoptics 
the essential demands are love of God and 
love of your neighbour, whereas in John 
there is in the foreground the formal de- 
mand of acceptance of the person of Jesus. 
Besides, the oneness of Jesus with [is 
heavenly Father is placed here on an en- 
tirely different basis from that in the Syn- 
optics. In the latter it is thought of ina 
purely ethical sense ; Jesus is initiated into 
the thoughts of the Father, and the Father 
into those of the Son. In the Fourth Gos- 
pel this is still achief point. But the ethi- 
cal union rests here on the metaphysical. 
Jesus’ existence did not date its beginning 
from His human birth, but even before the 
foundation of the world He was with God 
as a second divine potency, that is as the 
Logos (Word) of God, which is itself God.* 
The historical person Jesus is no more than 
the phenomenal appearance of the divine 
Logos in the flesh. He has, therefore, 
been with His Father long before His birth. 
He has come from above, descended from 
heaven. Therefore is He in the secret of 
the Father’s thoughts ; therefore is He, and 
He alone, in the position to bring the full 
revelation. The Synoptics know nothing 
of this metaphysical basis for the ethical 
union of Jesus with His Father. There is 
not the smallest trace of this thought in 
Jesus’ declarations respecting Himself ac- 
cording to the Synoptics. 

Is this important deviation of the Fourth 
Gospel from the Synoptics not at the same 
time a deviation from the true history ? 
This question is a growingly urgent one in 
all decisions apeeung the enbiemnna ity of 





* The Greek expression ‘* ae (John i. 1) is translated in 
Western versions of the Bible by ** Word.”’ It might just as 
well be translated * Reason“ (Vernunft), for the Greek ex- 
pression signifies both, and the notion which lies at the basis 
of the conception of Logos allows of both modes of translation. 
The starting-point of the Logos idea is not simply the thought 
that God works by His word—His speaking—(Gen. i.), but that 
He works through His reason, His wisdom (Prov. viii. and 
ix.). This active medium of God's life and work is thought of 
as an independent existence, as a second divine potency by the 
side of God Himself. God, who isin Himself hidden, works 
outwardly through the mediation of the Logos That is the 
idea which had been developed under strong influence from 

Greek philosophy in the circles of Hellenistic Jews previous to 
> time of our Evangelist, and was taken up as a known and 
current idea, and employed by him for his theological purpose. 
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the Johannine Gospel. But, just on this 
point, a very general understanding has al- 
ready been attained between the opponents 
and defenders of the genuineness. It is 
recognised by all prudent defenders of the 
genuineness that the Johannine speeches of 
Christ are not really historical reports, that 
single points rather have been been taken 
from the preaching of Jesus, and remodelled 
by the particular subjectivity of the Evan- 
gelist not simply as to form, but as to con- 
tent also. ‘The measure of this remodelling 
is the only really debatable point. One 
party believes it is only of such a kind as is 
thinkable in the case of a personal disci- 
ple; the other denies this. ‘The more 
earnestly and conscientiously the particular 
points are considered the more difficult is 
it to adhere to the former conception. 

(B) We have now exhausted the chief 
questions which present themselves in a 
comparison of our Gospel with the Synop- 
tics. Questions of a weighty kind are also 
raised, however, when we compare the theo- 
logical and literary character of our Gospel 
with what we know of the Apostle John. 

Among those weighty questions we scarce- 
ly need reckon the alleged ignorance of Pales- 
tinian and Jewish affairs, from which Bret- 
schneider and Baur inferred that the author 
was neither a Palestinian nor indeed a Jew. 
Bretschneider, whom Baur practically fol- 
lows, reckons as errors of this kind (pp. 
92-100) : (1) That the name of the Pool of 
Siloam is wrongly translated (ix. 7) ‘‘ sent” 
(ameoraAméveg). But similar false etymol- 
ogies not a few are found in Josephus. 
(2) The place Bethabara on the other side 
of Jordan is mistakenly named Bethany 
(so the Evangelist wrote, at any rate accord- 
ing to the best MSS., ch. i. 28). But why 
should there not have been, besides the 
well-known Bethany near Jerusalem, an- 
other place similarly named on the other 
side of Jordan ? (3) The place Anon (iii. 
23) it is said is quite unknown and certainly 
did not exist, for Enon simply means 
‘** water,” and was wrongly taken by the 
Evangelist for the name of a place. One 
might just as well dispute the existence of 
most places in the world, for most names of 
places are originally appellatives. (4) The 
well-known Shechem, it is said, is called 
(iv. 5) Sychar in error. But even here an 
error is improbable, or at least not to be 
proven. ‘There may easily have been a 
place Sychar which (on account of the 
Jacob’s well here cited) was situated not far 
from Shechem.* (5) There is the remark 





* The most of modern geographers and exegetes take a 
place now called Askar for the Sychar of the Evangelist. 
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(vii. 52) that out of Galilee no prophet has 
arisen (perf. ¢yj#yeptat). ‘This is erroneous, 
it is said; for Jonah and Nahum both sprang 
from Galilee. But according to the evi- 
dence of the best manuscripts, the Evange- 
list wrote : ‘‘ Out of Galilee ariseth (pres. 
éyeipetat) no prophet.” (6) Again the 
Evangelist names Caiaphas ‘“‘the High 
Priest for this year” (xi. 49, 51, xviii. 13). 
This involved a wrong notion that the High 
Priests changed yearly. Here is really a 
point for consideration. We know quite 
certainly that the High Priests did not 
change yearly, and that Caiaphas in particu- 
lar was in office ten years at least, if not 
longer. The above expression appears to 
rest in fact on the idea that the change was 
annual, and an error of that kind was the 
more possible, because in heathen worship 
—for example in Asia Minor—the High 
Priesthood was a yearly thing. The oppo- 
nents of the genuineness of the Gospel lay 
decisive emphasis on this point at present 
because they have let other points more or 
less drop. ‘Che defenders seek to show that 
the Evangelist’s manner of expression does 
not necessarily involve the idea of a yearly 
change. If their attempts are not quite 
satisfactory, still this point is not of itself 
decisive. 

Here, as before, the minutie do not de- 
termine the question. ‘That result must be 
sought rather in the general character of 
the Gospel. If we compare this with what 
we know of the Apostie John, two chief 
peculiarities strike us: (1) Zhe opposition 
of the Gospel to Judaism, and (2) the Greek 
philosophical training of the author. Both 
are present i such a degree as could scarcely 
have been anticipated from the Apostle 
John. 

(1) Respecting the attitude of the Apostle 
John to the Jewish law, we have the au- 
thentic testimony of the Apostle Paul in 
the Epistle to the Galatians. He tells us, 
in the 2nd chapter, of that celebrated meet- 
ing with the original Apostles in Jerusalem 
about 50-52 a.p., which we commonly call 
the Apostolic Council. There Paul pro- 
pounds the question to the first Apostles as 
to whether it is legitimate and according to 
the Divine will to convert the heathen to 
Jesus Christ without laying upon them the 
observance of the Jewish law. The result 
of the deliberations is that the first Apostles 
acknowledged the legitimacy of Paul’s 
work. But this result is only reached by 
means of the news Paul has to impart, and 
his mode of representing the matter. When 
they saw that Paul had been intrusted with 
the Gospel of the uncircumeision, and when 
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they perceived the grace which was given to 
him, they joined hands in fraternal fellow- 
ship with him (ef. especially verses 7 and 
9). They had, therefore, hitherto presup- 
posed the observance of the law on the part 
of those who believed in Jesus, as something 
which went without saying. And they 
wished still to limit themselves (Gal. ii. 9), 
in their own activity, to the circle of those 
who observed the law (to ‘the circum- 
cision’). They acknowledged Paul’s work 
to be legitimate, but on their side they had 
no desire to take part in it. Indeed, the 
predominant view, in the circle of the first 
Apostles, was, even after the deliberations 
with Paul, that they as born Jews had to 
observe the law just as before. When Peter, 
who was decidedly the freest of those in the 
circle of the first Apostles, ventured to eat 
in Antioch with heathen Christians, and so 
to disregard the Jewish laws respecting 
meats, he was straightway taken to task for 
it by the Jerusalem Christians, who were in 
connection with James. And he did not 
venture to follow his freer conviction, but 
withdrew to the ground of observance of 
the law (Gal. ii. 11, 12). Among the chiefs 
of the Apostolic circle who played the lead- 
ing part in these questions, Paul mentions 
besides James and Peter (Cephas), John 
also (Gal. ii. 9). Whether the latter was 
more disposed to fraternise with the stricter 
James or was like the freer Peter we do not 
know. But even in the latter case, it must 
be acknowledged that he still observed the 
law for himself. Peter even did not dare 
to emancipate himself from it. This hold- 
ing fast to Jewish custom presupposes a 
high estimation of it which does not agree 
with the fundamental thoughts of the 
Fourth Gospel. To the Evangelist the 
Jewish law has become something foreign. 
He knows it only as the law of the Jews 
(John vii. 19, vili. 17, x. 34, xv. 25). It 
has according to him absolutely no signifi- 
cance for one who has received the Divine 
light and life by Jesus Christ, and so has 
become a child of God. This matter of 
fact is so clear that one can hardly under- 
stand how it could have been recently de- 
nied. This, however, has been done in 
Franke’s book, ‘‘The Old Testament in 
John” (1885)—a work exhibiting great in- 
dustry and care. The author has tried hard 
to prove that the Evangelist was funda- 
mentally a Jewish Christian and adherent 
of the law. We must say that the proof 
does not hold in face of an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of the facts. The most of the 
defenders of the genuineness admit, in- 
deed, that between the position which the 


Apostle John took up at the time of the 
Apostolic Convention and the standpoint 
of the Gospel there is a difference. It is 
held, however, to be possible that the Apos- 
tle had passed, in his later years, through a 
development from the one standpoint to the 
other; that the change of residence to 
Ephesus, the removal to a freer environ- 
ment, had made the Apostle himself freer. 
This is quite possible in itself. But if the 
immediate circumstances be considered it 
can hardly be thought probable. The so- 
called Apostolic Council falls twenty years 
after the death of Christ. If during this 
long time the influence of the preaching of 
Jesus was not enough to make John a lib- 
eral in the then Christian thought, was such 
a transformation probable at a still later 
time? At the time of the Apostolic Coun- 
cil John was a man of riper years. Could 
he have completely emancipated himself 
from the law after this time when he had 
not done it at an age at which men accord- 
ing to experierc> are much more susceptible 
to psychological changes ? The more one 
is convinced of the opposition between the 
Fourth Gospel and Jewish Christianity ob- 
servant of the law, the more difficult is it 
to maintain the Johannine authorship. 

(2) The case stands similarly in reference 
to the other point—the (reek philosophical 
training of the author. No one can deny 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel was a 
man of Greek education. He writes much 
better Greek than, for example, the Apostle 
Paul, who yet arose out of Tarsus, a seat 
of Greek learning and culture,’ and lived 
his life, for the most part, amid Greek sur- 
roundings. He is specially conversant, too, 
with that Greco-Jewish philosophy, whose 
chief representative, the Alexandrian Philo, 
was an older contemporary of Jesus Christ. 
This Greco-Jewish philosophy was a pecul- 
iar blending of Old Testament views of re- 
ligion with the philosophy of the Greeks. 
Its view of the world was rooted in Moses 
and the prophets as much as in Plato and 
the Stoics. Both streams are here united 
in one characteristic whole. In these cir- 
cles the doctrine of the Divine Logos was 
worked out—a doctrine which the fourth 
Evangelist, as already shown above, em- 
ploys, in order to establish and explain the- 
ologically the unique dignity of Jesus 
Christ. The Logos-doctrine is not the only 
point of contact, however, between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Greco-Jewish phi- 
losophy. The whole world of the Evange- 
list’s thought is much more Hellenistic than 
(Old Testament) Jewish. The prominent 
intellectual characteristic which distin- 
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guishes him comes from the Greek sphere 
of education. The essence of salvation con- 
sists in the knowledge of the truth ; through 
it freedom is attained. Redemption is 
therefore effected through enlightenment. 
So Jesus is the Redeemer because He 
brought the revelation. The Evangelist 
holds this fundamental view in common 
with the Gnostics and the Apologists of 
the second century. It grew up, however, 
on Greek ground. The opponents of the 
authenticity of our Gospel lay decisive em- 
phasis on this point. They say that, from 
all we know of the Apostle John, we could 
not anticipate such a degree of Greek train- 
ing, indeed any Greek training at all. He 
was a Palestinian, son of a fisherman from 
the Lake of Gennesaret, a man destitute of 
the learning of the schools. Peter and he 
are described in the Acts of the Apostles as 
**unlearned and ignorant men” (Acts iv. 
13). If he knew Greek at all, this could 
only be in a poor degree. His native tongue 
was the tongue of Palestine—Aramaic. 
How could such a man have written our 
Gospel, which presupposes a high degree of 
Greek learning ? The defenders have taken 
up a difficult position against this argument. 
They seek to minimise, first of all, as far as 
possible the extent of the Greek training of 
our author. Many passages they quite dis- 
regard, and they dispute every connection 
with the Jewish philosophy of Alexandria. 
The Evangelist’s Logos-doctrine they say 
arose simply on Old Testament ground, and 
has nothing to do with the Logos-doctrine 
of Philo. These assertions cannot be thor- 
oughly maintained in face of the facts. 
Many defenders admit a certain measure of 
Hellenistic learning, and some connection 
with the doctrine of Philo ; but they think 
the Apostle could have appropriated all this 
curing his later stay in Ephesus amid 
Greek environment. The question is simi- 
lar here, therefore, to that in relation to 
the anti-Jewish standpoint. Is it probable 
that the Apostle John made such a change 
in his later years ? The greater the amount 
of Hellenistic culture which we feel it neces- 
sary to admit in the Evangelist, the more 
difficult is it to suppose such a change. 

We have now exhausted the chief ques- 
tions which arise from the character of our 
Gospel as related to the Synoptics, and in 
relation to the person of the Apostle John. 

Baur’s school regarded the Gospel’s rela- 
tion to the Apocalypse as important for our 
question. It was acknowledged as certain 
that the Gospel could not be by the same 
author as the Revelation. This, in fact, 
may be admitted on account of the great 


2 


difference between them. But while the 
school of Schleiermacher deduced from this 
that the Apocalypse could not be by the 
Apostle, Baur’s school argued in the reverse 
way. The latter hold that the Jewish- 
Christian standpoint of the Revelation cor- 
responds exactly with what we might antici- 
pate from the Apostle, and that there is far 
stronger external testimony for the Johan- 
nine authorship here than in the case of the 
Gospel. There is the testimony of Justin 
Martyr, who, Baur thinks, did not know 
the Gospel at all. Hence it is concluded 
that the Gospel cannot have been written 
by the Apostle. It is now no longer neces- 
sary to discuss this more fully, for the au- 
thenticity of the Apocalypse itself is 
strongly contested in recent times. The 
discussions on the subject are still in full 
swing, so that it cannot be decided in which 
direction the consensus of critics will turn. 
But just because there is doubt no one can 
at present derive a decisive argument against 
the Apostolic origin of the Gospel from the 
character of the Apocalypse. 

There is still another point on which 
Baur’s school laid considerable emphasis, 
but which at present has moved somewhat 
into the background—the relation, namely, 
of the Apostle John to the celebration of 
Easter in Asia Minor. In the Church of 
Asia Minor in the second century the Chris- 
tian Easter was always celebrated at the 
Jewish date, the 14th of Nisan. When 
discussion arose, during the last decades of 
the second century, with the Western 
Church, the Christians of Asia Minor de- 
fended their custom by appealing to the 
Last Supper. This original celebration 
had, they said, taken place on the day of 
the Jewish Passover, the 14th of Nisan. 
The Christians of Asia Minor followed, 
therefore, the chronology of the Passion 
found in the Synoptics. They at once ap- 
peal, however, to the example of the Apos- 
tle John, who, whilst he stayed in Ephesus, 
had observed that custom. Since that time 
the whole Church of Asia Minor had fol- 
lowed him. Baur’s school deduced from 
this, as Bretschneider had done, that even 
the Apostle John followed the Synoptic 
chronology, and that consequently the 
Fourth Gospel, with a different chronology, 
could not have been written by him. This 
apparently very conclusive argument has ¢ 
flaw, however. Wedo not know from what 
point of view the celebration of the feast in 
Asia Minor first originated. At the time 
of the controversy the Christians of Asia 
Minor cortainly defended their custom by 
using the Synoptic chronology. It cannot 
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be proved, however, that the latter was the 
standard for the feast from the first. It is 
much more probable that the Jewish date, 
14th Nisan, was simply retained when the 
Jewish was changed into a Christian cele- 
bration. Instead of the Jewish Feast of 
Redemption the Christian feast was ob- 
served. The chronological question as to 
whether Jesus had, on the day of the Jew- 
ish Passover, the 14th Nisan, held a meal 
with His disciples, and been crucified on 
the day following, or whether both events 
came a day earlier, could hardly have been 
under consideration. If this be so, then 
the Apostle John’s participation in the 
celebration in Asia Sinor is of no impor- 
tance for the question as to the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

All our observations, so far, have been 
based on the content and structure of the 
Gospel itself. We have presented them at 
comparative length, because the internal 
grounds will in the end be decisive in our 
great controversy. If we have rightly ap- 
praised them, thev are in the highest de- 
gree unfavourable to the acceptance of the 
Apostolic origin of our Gospel. Under the 
feeling that this is actually the case, many 
defenders lay all the greater emphasis on 
the external evidence. The latter is so 
strong, they think, that it compels us to 
accept the Apostolic origin, and to count all 
other points secondary. In England, at 
any rate, the majority vote would still be 
on the side of the defenders.* Is that view 
actually well founded? Emphasis is laid 
on all modern discoveries and thorough in- 
vestigations having been favourable to the 
Gospel. Since the conclusion of the Clem- 
entine Homilies and the Diatessaron of Ta- 
tian were discovered, it is thought no fur- 
ther doubt could be entertained as to John’s 
Gospel having been used in these writings. 
Minute investigation of Justin also had 
proved that even he had known our Gospel. 
Finally, the Gnostic fragments which had 
come to light through the discovery of the 
Philosophumena of Hippolytus had shown 
that Basilides and Valentinus had also used 
the Gospel. But what does all this amount 
to? The date of the rise of the Clementine 
Homilies is quite unknown. ‘Tatian was a 
disciple of Justin ; but Justin wrote about 
140-150 a.p. Whether the fragments of 
the Gnostics, which are given in the Philo- 
sophumena, came from Basilides and Valen- 
tinus themsehves is very uncertain. Prob- 





* Cf. e.g., Gloag, *‘ Introduction to the Johannine Writ- 
~—- * (1891), p. 127 ; and Sanday’s declaration in his Inaugural 
Address on the Study of the New Testument, delivered before 
the University of Oxford in 1883 (quoted by Gloag, p. ix. of 
Preface). 


ably the writings referred to are later pro- 
ductions of the school of Basilides and Val- 
entinus. So there only remains further, 
the fact that Justin knew our Gospel. Ob- 
serve it is said ‘* knew,” for he never quoted 
it. We cannot say, therefore, whether he 
regarded it as a work by the Apostle John. 
All this evidence, then, does not amount to 
anything over against the weight of internal 
testimony. The only external evidence 
that is of any importance is that of Irenxus, 
and at the present the most emphasis is laid 
on that in Germany. Irenxus, Bishop of 
Lyons, about 180-190 A.pD., takes for granted 
that the composition of the Fourth Gospel 
by the Apostle John is undoubted and ae- 
knowledged. But it is held there is a di- 
rect chain of tradition from Irenwue back 
to the Apostle John himself. In a frag- 
ment, preserved for us by the Church His- 
tory of Eusebius (v. 20), Ireneus tells us 
that he, when a boy, had seen and heard 
Polycarp in Asia Minor, as Polycarp spoke 
of his intercourse with the Apostle John. 
**T can still tell the place where the blessed 
Polycarp used te sit and talk ; his going 
out and coming in, and his manner of life ; 
the look of him and his addresses which he 
gave to the people; and how he narrated 
his intercourse with John and the others 
who had seen the Lord, and what he thought 
of their words, &c.” Although John is not 
expressly described here as the Apostle 
there can be no doubt Jrenzus meant the 
Apostle, or otherwise he would have added 
a more particular description of this John 
in some way. ‘I'rue, several modern critics, 
especially Keim, have held that Ireneus 
was guilty of confusion. Polycarp, they 
say, was not speaking of the Apostle John, 
but of another John—the so-called Pres- 
byter of whom we know through Papias. 
What Irenzeus had heard as a youth about 
the latter John from the mouth of Polycarp 
he had wrongly applied to the Apostle in 
his later recollection. Such a confusion is 
possible, but there is scarcely sufficient 
ground for its acceptance. It is therefore 
admitted that Ireneus had really heard 
Polycarp tell of John. But we do not learn 
anything of what he heard him relate. 
Nothing is said of the Gospel of John in 
this connection at all. There is therefore 
no kind of decisive evidence here. ‘Those 
recollections of Ireneus about something 
which he had heard in his childhood from 
the mouth of Polycarp respecting John, and 
the use of the Fourth Gospel by Irenzus as 
a work of John, are two matters which 
stand in no necessary connection with one 
another. The first fact is no security to us 
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that he possessed any authentic information 
respecting the second. ‘There is here, then, 
a mere possibility. But over against this 
possibility, the opponents of the genuine- 
ness draw attention to certain critical points 
in the series of external evidences. (1) 
Papias, the Bishop of Hierapolis, wrote, in 
the first half of the second century (the 
date cannot be exactly given), ‘* An Eluci- 
dation of the Sayings of the Lord.” The 
work itself is lost. Eusebius has, however, 
preserved for us in his Church History a 
large piece from the preface, in which 
Papias, among other things, tells what he 
had learned by verbal inquiries respecting 
the literary activity of Mark and Matthew. 
Mark had recorded the sayings and doings 
of Christ so far as he remembered them 
from Peter’s accounts, but Matthew had 
recorded the sayings of the Lord in the 
Hebrew tongue. Since Eusebius drew 
special attention to this kind of informa- 
tion respecting the rise of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, it is probable that he did 
not find any more of it in the work of 
Papias. If Papias only spoke of Gospel 
writings by Mark and Matthew, however, 
could he have known of the Fourth Gospel 
as a work of the Apostle John? Was it 
not to be expected that in this case he would 
have expressed himself also respecting the 
Gospel of John? Many think that prob- 
ability demands that this question be an- 
swered in the affirmative. And the higher 
the authority of Papias is set the more sus- 
vicious is his silence respecting our Gospel. 
rhe assurance of Eusebius that Papias bad 
used the First Epistle of John does not 
counterbalance this, for the use of it is no 
proof that he held it to be Johannine. It 
has not been proved, too, that the Epistle 
and Gospel were acknowledged to be by the 
same author.* (2) Justin Martyr’s ac- 
quaintance with the Fourth Gospel is, as a 
rule, admitted by modern critics. They at 
once, however, lay emphasis on his manner 
of using it as being rather unfavourable 
than favourable to the acceptance of the 
Apostolic origin. Whilst almost all that 
Justin quotes of the sayings of the Lord 
and the facts of Gospel history is taken 
from the Synoptics, he only betrays an ac- 
quaintance with the Fourth Gospel in iso- 
lated passages. Evidently the Gospel his- 
tory was then current in the Synoptic form, 
but not in the Johannine. ‘The Synoptics 
were in use in the Church, having become 
established long before. The Fourth Gos- 
pel, however, had newly appeared, and it is 





_ * Cf. here especially, Harnack’s Article ‘* The Monarchians ~’ 
in Herzog’s ** Real-Encyclopadie.” 
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doubtful whether Justin regarded it as apos- 
tolic. It is a fact that Justin makes re- 
markably sparing, indeed, almost no use, of 
the Fourth Gospel as a source of history. 
And we may readily conclude, therefore, 
that the fact is to be explained as already 
suggested. (3) But we know further, 
through Ireneus and Epiphanius, that 
there was a party in the Church in the sec- 
ond century which did not acknowledge the 
Gospel of John as Apostolic or Canonical 
(Iren. iii. 11, 9: Illam speciem non admit- 
tunt, que est secundum Johannis Evan- 
gelium). Because they rejected the Logos- 
Gospel Epiphanius calls them, mockingly, 
the ‘* Alogoi”’—that is, ‘‘ devoid of rea- 
son.”” These opponents of the Gospel of 
John were not heretics, but a party in the 
Church.* How could such a party venture 
to reject the Gospel if its Apostolic origin 
was known and acknowledged ? ‘They had 
dogmatic grounds, to be sure, for the rejec- 
tion. But after the Apostolic origin of the 
New Testament Scriptures was once ac- 
knowledged by the Church, parties set on 
one side the strongest dogmatic points 
which were not convenient to them, in 
quite another way—not by rejection, but by 
interpretation of Scripture. If the Alogoi 
had recourse simply to rejecting the Gospel, 
its Apostolic origin cannot at that time have 
been generally acknowledged. 

These arguments are well suited to dimin- 
ish our trust in the ‘‘ external evidence.” 
‘The most one can admit in an unprejudiced 

yay is that the external evidence is evenly 

balanced pro and con, and leads to no de- 
cision. Perhaps, however, it is truer to 
say, it is more unfavourable than favourable 
to the authenticity. 

But to one chief point of the defenders 
we have not yet referred, namely, the Gos- 

vel’s own statements concerning its writer. 
ft is said that the Gospel professes to be 
from the hand of an eye-witness—the Apos- 
tle John. It is written in the prologue, 
‘* We beheld His glory’”’ (i. 14), and when 
the fact is recorded that blood and water 
flowed from Jesus’ side when pierced, the 
author assures us that he saw this himself 
(xix. 35). Since he, however, never men- 
tions the Apostle John, but merely states 
that an unnamed person enjoyed in an un- 





* It is hardly worth while citing an alleged positive testi- 
mony of Papias for our Gospel, which some modern apologists 


have adduced. In some Latin MSS. of the Bible belonging to 
the Middle Ages a prologue is inserted at the beginning of our 
Gospel, in which it is recorded that Papias reported the 
Fourth Gospel to be by John. (Evangelium Johannis man - 
festatum et datum ecciesiis ab Johanne adhuc in corpore con- 
stituto, sicut Papias nomine Hicrapolitanus discipulus Johan- 
nis carus . -_ retulit.) The author of this prologue 
proves himself, by other foolish assertions, so ignorant that his 
statements deserve no credence. 
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exceptional degree the love of the master, 
he indicates, it is thought, in a sensitive and 
reticent way that he is himself the unnamed 
person. So it is held that the author in- 
tends he should himself be taken for the 
Apostle John. So noble and sensitive a 
soul, however, would deserve to be believed. 
Finally, his own testimony is strengthened 
by another piece of added evidence, that 
the beloved disciple had written the Gospel 
(John xxi. 24). The opponents of the au- 
thenticity judge quite differently respecting 
these pots also. The closing note (xxi. 
24), just because added by a later hand, is 
in no way decisive. The Gospel itself, too, 
does not anywhere pretend to be a work of 
the Apostle John. For that *‘ we” of the 
prologue simply means ** we men on earth.” 
The author is speaking there in the name 
of humanity, not in the name of the ‘‘ per- 
sonal disciples of Jesus.” In the account 
of the piercing of Jesus’ side also, the au- 
thor expressly distinguishes himself from 
the person who guarantees the fact. ‘‘ He 
that saw it bare record and his record is 
true, and he knoweth that he saith true” 
(xix. 35). That does not sound as if the 
author meant himself to be regarded as an 
eye-witness. Finally, the way in which 
the beloved disciple is spoken of, can only 
be regarded as sensitive and refined, if the 
author is not himself this beloved disciple. 
These latter explanations can scarcely be 
thought wrong, if an unprejudiced judg- 
ment be given. 

Unmistakably then, the conscientious 
labour of theological science has strength- 
ened the suspicion against the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and the 
number is constantly increasing of those 
who believe it in the highest degree im- 
probable that the Apostle wrote the Gospel. 
But one thing may, in conclusion, be em- 
phasised. Even if Protestant Theology 
should become convinced that this Gospel 
was not written by an Apostle, the peculiar 
worth of it will still remain. For its worth 
lies not in its historical narrative, but in its 
doctrine or teaching. On that point oppo- 
nents as well as defenders of the genuine- 
ness are at one. What is the fundamental 
thought it presents? Not philosophical 
speculations. These are only aids to the 
author. Rather is it a cardinal point of 
our Christian faith which is presented—the 
conviction that in the person of Jesus 
Christ God revealed Himself. Jesus Christ 
—and He alone—by His perfect union with 
His heavenly Father gave Divine light and 
life perfectly to men. Only he who comes 
to Jesus will find life and full satisfaction 


(x. 10). That is the fundamental thought 
of our Gospel. That is, however, a funda- 
mental point also of our Christian faith. 
And nowhere in the New ‘l'estament is it 
expressed with such clearness and distinct- 
ness, With such ardour and fulness of faith, 
with such victorious confidence as in our 
Gospel. Therefore, even if this Gospel 
must fall more and more behind the Synop- 
tics as a source of history, it will always 
have its worth as a witness of the Christian 
faith. 


THE RELIGIOUS USES OF HARD- 
SHIP. 


BY JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., MINISTER OF THE 
CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


From The Young Man (London), September, 1891. 


‘And they were to prove Israel by them.’’— 
Jud. iii. 4. 


In the previous chapter the Lord says, 
**T also will not henceforth drive out any 
from before them of the nations that Joshua 
left when he died: that through them I 
may prove Israel.”” The Lord did not drive 
out the nations hastily ; He kept the heath- 
en to be the schoolmasters of Israel ; He 
kept the heathen to be the tormentors of 
His people—thorns and goads by which 
their temper and their general quality 
might be tested. The enemies did not 
know what they were doing. ‘The enemy 
took a short view of the whole situation. 
He was but a warrior ; he was but contend- 
ing for his own freehold ; he was but a pa- 
triot, according to his own conception of 
patriotism ; he insisted upon keeping his 
own foot upon his own ground ; so, whether 
men were good, bad, or indifferent, he 
would have none of them in his land. That 
is the Pagan view of life. ‘The Divine view 
is that the Pagan is kept in order to teach 
the man who ought to be no Pagan, but a 
real, simple-hearted, honest believer in 
God. The Pagan was a rod in the hands 
of the living God. Israel took a fretful 
view of the circumstance ; Israel repined 
and moaned, and was chafed in spirit. He 
did not know all the case. What man 
amongst us knows what the Lord is doing 
with him and for him? The spring is hid- 
den in the clouds which darken the heavens ; 
presently it will come down upon us in the 
form of rain, then we shall begin to see why 
the clouds were darkening the sky. Do you 
know what your enemies live for? They 
live to keep you right. Do you know why 
the thorns grow? ‘That you may be pricked, 
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to teach you good manners, excellent be- 
haviour, careful, circumspect conduct. All 
things are for your sakes. Why are the 
rocks in the ground so that the plough 
cannot make a straight furrow ? For your 
education. Why can I not have every- 
thing my own way? Because it would be 
bad for me if I could. Why so many oppo- 
nents, enemies, antagonists, rivals’ Simply 
that I may be educated to the highest point 
of refinement, and be presented at the last 
a perfect man in Christ Jesus, the old Adam 
dead, the new man fashioned in the figure, 
and beautiful with the loveliness of the sec- 
ond Adam. ‘That is all. Why did not the 
Lord drive out all these nations ? Why the 
**five lords of the Philistines, and the 
Canaanites, and the Sidonians, and the 
Hivites that dwell in Mount Lebanon ?” 
Why all the Pagan host ? Simply, I repeat, 
to keep Israel right. We must not have 
too much heaven upon the earth. We need 
all the rocks and all the thorns, and all the 
east winds that ever blew. We think not ; 
we think we could live better in the south- 
west wind, and do better without the stony 
laces in the field ; we think all men should 
xe our friends. But what right have we to 
think, beyond a given point, so near, so 
small? When we have exercised our right 
of thinking up to the prescribed point, we 
shall say, We stop here; we thought it 
would have been otherwise, but God’s good 
will be done. You are not to fight for 
fighting’s sake ; you are not to fight that 
you may win; you are to fight that you 
may be educated ; contention should mean 
elevation, refinement, self-restraint, godli- 
ness. All controversy is from below that 
does not help a man when the storm has 
gone to praise God more profoundly and 
sing more lovingly. 

What the Lord did in the case of Israel 
He is doing in our case every day. Look 
what hardships are yours. Nothing goes 
right five days in the week. You put 
things down expecting to find them where 
you left them, and when you return, they 
have all disappeared, and not a soul knows 
where they have been taken to. It is for 
your sake. You were going to make too 
much of them; you were going to write 
down that lead was iron, and iron was silver, 
and silver was gold; you were reckoning 
along the wrong line altogether, so God 
came and took away all that vou had left, 
and your fortune became emptiness. You 
can take one of two views of such instances. 
You can say, This is mishap, this is acci- 
dent, this is chance ; it has so fallen out ; 
I cannot account for it. Or you can say, 
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Behind all this difficulty and loss and hard- 
ship there is a meaning. The Lord reign- 
eth. ‘The sparrows He watches ; the hairs 
upon the head He counts ; the steps of the 
good man He orders ; therefore behind all 
this prostration of purpose and adaptation 
there must be some good reason. What is 
it? Where you cannot exjlain, you can 
pray; where you cannot illuminate the 
mystery, you can sit still or stand still and 
quietly wait. You can search your heart 
as with the candle of the Lord. In that 
heart you will find all the reason if you 
really want to find it. There is the case of 
the prodigal. Why should my son, say 
you, be the plague of my life? He is break- 
ing my heart, breaking his mother’s heart, 
turning our bread into bitterness. What 
is the meaning of this? Surely I am not 
to blame! You are more, perhaps, than 
you think. That son may be in some re- 
spects keeping you right, educating you, 
teaching you how to pray. You have been 
very rough with other people’s sons ; you 
could see them damned and never shed a 
tear. The only way in which God can get 
at you is through that boy of yours. When 
you prayed aforetime, your prayers were so 
stiff and hard. Not a tear in all the sup- 
plication—nothing but Pharisaic pomp and 
artificiality ; but since your own heart has 
been ‘grieved with a deeper grief, you have 
been taught how to pray. Now men love 
to hear you speak of heaven : the tone is so 
rich, so kind, so hopeful. You can take 
one of two views even of the prodigal. 
You can stand up and say, I have done no 
wrong; I cannot be held responsible for 
this evil conduct ; I have taken the right 
course ; I have done my duty. If ever you 
hear a man talk too much about having 
done his duty, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God. You done your duty! Why, you 
are claiming to be aimost a god. Or you 
can say, I must have been wrong, perhaps, 
without knowing it altogether, perhaps in 
a larger degree than I have ever suspected ; 
let me recall my life, and settle accounts 
with my own conscience. God may be 
thus training both of us. God will not 
take a prodigal and make educative use of 
him, and then throw him away. I cannot 
think that God can so use the meanest of 
His creatures. To use him as an opponent 
that will bring you to prayer may itself be 
the beginning of a noble issue in his own 
ease. I have seen a thousand prodigals 
come home ; I have never known a Pharisee 
saved. Far be it from me to say that no 
Pharisee has been broken down and received 
into the kingdom of God. I trust thou- 
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sands have. I am only speaking within the 
limits of my own personal observation. By 
Pharisee I do not refer to office—I refer to 
character, and by character in this case | 
mean self-righteousness, self-idolatry, self- 
sufficiency. The self-sufficient man never 
can be saved. To whom then will God 
look, and upon whom will He show mercy ? 
To the broken in heart and the contrite, 
and to those who surrender themselves to 
Him, saying, ** God be merciful unto me a 
sinner!” The dew will fall upon him, and 
the anointing oil, and the enlightening sun 
of the glory, and all heaven will open for 
him. If we would be saved, it must be 
along such lines. We must accept provi- 
dence as having meaning. ‘To believe in 
providence, and to trust to chance, is the 
direst atheism. Your providence must not 
be in your creed,—it must be in your soul ; 
you must live upon it as upon daily bread. 


God must be left to determine what tests 
are best for each man. What would be 
tests in one case might be no tests in an- 
other. The distribution of tests, therefore, 
must be left to the Most High and the All 
Good. Some men must be tried through 
business. Business is now fast becoming a 
game, and not a game of skill. You are 
opposed on every hand. Business has now 
become a bloodless war. We fight with 
swords other than swords of steel. Every 
business man is exposed to the peril of be- 
coming a warrior, and having his own 
brother as his antagonist. Some men can- 
not succeed in business. Whilst they are 
servants, they do fairly well ; the moment 
they become masters, they make fools of 
themselves. They have not intellectual 
captaincy ; they have no commercial capac- 
ity ; they see a point, not a line; they are 
intense, not extensive, and therefore they 
have their little ups and downs which they 
call their fortunes and their misfortunes ; 
but they never grip life and hold it, and 
master it, and defy it. Is this a mere mat- 
ter of chance ? God tries men in various 
ways. Some men would be damned if they 
could double their business. They do not 
think so; they would not believe the au- 
dacious preacher who would teach such a 
doctrine ; but that is the fact. They will 
only be saved by being kept under given 
restraints. God knows exactly every shil- 
ling I can be trusted with : if with twenty, 
I have not twenty-one. I think I could do 
so much with the extra shilling, and God 
will not give it to me, and He will tell me 
in heaven why it was that my income was a 
pound and not a guinea. I live now in 


God ; the pound will go further than the 
guinea if I accept it in the right way ; the 
Lord knows that I cannot be trusted beyond 
a given tether. Let my heart leap up and 
say, *‘ Father, fix the tether, ana give me 
all the ground that is good for me, and may 
I make every inch of it praying ground.” 


Other men can only be tried and tested 
through the body. You must have that 
rheum, that sharp pain, that disabling 
agony. It is through the bedy that God 
finds the highway to your soul. He found 
the soul of the other man along the line of 
business. You have never had any trouble 
in that direction. You could lose, and not 
know it ; you could gain, and be none the 
richer. Through your body, therefore, God 
must find that recreant soul of yours. Take 
this view of your pain, your sleeplessness, 
your aching head, your general disability. 
Who knows but that God has left these 
hordes of the Philistines, and the Canaanites, 
and the Sidonians, and the Hivites—left 
them in your blood to make a man of you ? 
You know how harsh you used to be. 
When your own apprentice fell ill, you 
treated him with suspicion and disbelief, 
and told him to get up and do his work if 
he would receive his rations. How now ? 
Will you get up? Bestir yourself! The 
pain lies along the whole length of the 
sciatic nerve. Getup! You will be gentler 
now, kindlier; you will find your way to 
your purse when you see some fellow-cripple 
in greater pecuniary need than you are. 


Some men are tried by rivalry. Their 
rivals will not die. You have said, Surely 
in another five years that man will be dead 
and gone, whereas in another five years he 
is younger than ever. How is this? You 
can take two views of it—one the atheistic, 
the other the theistic or providential. That 
man may be keeping you up to the mark. 
The cobwebs would be covering your busi- 
ness windows if he were not up earlier than 
you are, brightening his panes of glass. 
You owe that man a great deal ; you would 
have taken things very easily if he had not 
been there ; you have called him a kind of 
enemy—in reality he has been much of a 
friend. 

Others are tried by long waiting. Pa- 
tience is almost murdered in the soul. The 
letter of release will come to-morrow, and 
to morrow comes, but no letter. The heart 
that is hard towards you will be softened by 
its sunset, and then you will be relieved and 
blessed. Sunset comes, but no softening 
of the heart. It is now seven years you 
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have been waiting for that particular event ; 
you have almost calculated the hour of its 
consummation. ‘* Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” You have almost given 
up. Blessed be God that ‘‘ almost” stands 
between you and despair. Hold to it ; you 
may yet be educated, refined, brought to 
loyalty, to obedience, and to prayer. 


Thus we are brought back to consider the 
religious uses of hardship. Some of us 
have had so much diffieu!ty. We have not 
one crumb of bread we have not fouzht for. 
kverything in the house we have taken at 
the spear-point. Some men seem to carry 
the hardships of ten lives. Will the severa 
hand never be taken off the bending neck ? 
Will the yoke never be eased? Is it to be 
one continual goad and chafe down to the 
very end? flow much of the blame is 
ours? Why do we not surrender, give in, 
and say, Galilean, Thou hast conquered ; 
God of the worlds, Thou art mightier than 
I am; take my heart; it is broken, but 
Thou canst live in the crumbling fragments. 
All that is wanted on our part is obedience 
to the infinite, the everlasting, the supreme, 
final Necessity. We prefer to substitute 
the grand evangelical terms, and say, The 
will of God, the redeeming sovereignty of 
Christ, the presence and rule, the inspira- 


tion and sustenance of God the Holy Ghost. 
Yet take which set of terms you please ; 
begin your higher education where you 


like ; only do begin it. I would rather you 
worship a stone in the streets, than that 
you never worship at all. Reverence is 
elevating, veneration is the bloom of char- 
acter. It is customary for men who laugh 
too easily—and therefore their laughter 
costs them nothing and is worth nothing— 
to regard with comic feeling the idea of 
some poor savage falling down before a 
tree or star, or some little flower in the 
ground. They laugh the more when the 
poor savage worships some rude beast of 
the forest, and they laugh the more loudly 
when they are told that in some countries 
heathen men sell their gods for gold. That 
is what we are doing in all the thorough- 
fares of London every day in the week. 
The form is not so ; but what of the spirit, 
what of the intent, what of the purpose of 
the heart? The man who is silent when 
he ought to speak for justice has sold what 
god he had. The man who will not en- 
counter inconvenience and undergo sacrifice 
that he may proclaim the Christ to whom 
he nominally trusts, has sold that Christ, 
and is a baser Iscariot than Judas. It is 
easy to laugh at the heathen, to smile at 
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the idea of their parting with their gods. 
We have sold God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost nearly every day 
of our conscious and responsible life. When 
we lied—do you remember ? When we told 
half the truth—you know the time. When 
we —_——- the weak—you can never for- 
get the look of that man as he went down 
under your cruel pressure ; you will see his 
eyes on your dying day. It was then we 
sold the Trinity we sang to on the Sabbath 
preceding. 

Our hardships may become our blessings 
if we accept them in a religious spirit. I 
have to thank God for every hardship I 
have undergone. They were terrible at the 
time ; they have been in some degree sanc- 
tified ; sometimes I can now pray ; in some 
moments I can wrestle with God and throw 
Him by His kind consent. Sometimes, in- 
deed, I have wrestled with Him at daybreak, 
and although He has left His mark upon 
me, He has left His blessing in me, giving 
me larger name and larger power. I would 
undertake to say that if any man has ac- 
cepted his hardships in the right spirit, he 
is the better for them—not always will the 
word ‘‘ better’’ be defined in the same way, 
but in some way—in taking certain ele- 
ments out of his disposition, in putting 
certain other elements into his disposition, 
by rebuking his ambitions, by chastening 
his presumption, by leading him to see that 
things are larger than he supposed them to 
be, and especially by making him quiet 
where once he was riotous in declamation. 
Never remark on any other man’s hardships 
so as to increase them. If you cannot re- 
lieve a man’s burdens, do not add to them. ~ 
Do not remind him of things that will only 
depress his spirit. If you see a poor crip- 
ple on the road, do not laugh at his infirm- 
ity ; it is enough for him to bear it without 
having added to it your neglect, contumely, 
and insult. If man is poor, do not shake 
your purse in his eyes, unless you mean to 
share it with him, and even then the shak- 
ing may be done without. ‘* The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.” You have 
your difficulties in business, at home, in 
the body, in commercial or scholastic rivalry 
and emulation ; you have your difficulties 
of temper, and you know that many a time 
when you think you are going to smite and 
overthrow, you do but bruise your poor 
knuckles on the unyielding rock. All men 
have their hardships ; all men have their 
difficulties. Let us accept them in the 
right spirit ; let us make as few difficulties 
as we can between one another, and when 
God uses us providentially for conflict and 
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antagonism, jet us believe that in the end 
the explanation will come like a rising 
light. Life is a plan, life is a school, life 
is a preparation. We are made by our ene- 
mies. Many of us could say, I should have 
failed through indolence if I had not been 
pricked and goaded by some rival—by some 
rival whom I hated at the time. One day 
that rival and I shall shake hands and say 
it was all right, though we knew it not. 

Thus would I accept life. Jesus Christ 
would not have redeemed it with blood if it 
had been a thing superficial. The Christ 
would have been the gigantic mistake of 
eternity if life were a mere game of chance. 
If I would know what my life is and what 
it is worth, I will not consult some intel- 
lectual calculator to tell me the price in 
figures, I will look at the Christ of Christ 
and see in that Christ what every man is 
worth. If I get the right view, I will say 
I am not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, which could buy kings 
and thrones, crowns and palaces, but with 
the precious, the pricely blood of Christ. 
In that word ‘‘ blood * find no coarseness, 
find life, agony, all. 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. 


BY REV. GEORGE HUNTINGTON, M.A. 


From The Newberry House Magazine (London), September, 
1891. 


In recalling the memory of this great 
scholar and divine, I wish it to be under- 
stood that Iam drawing on my own recol- 
lections as well as on those of mutual friends. 
I am also indebted to the interesting me- 
moir placed in my hands by the Sister who 
edits S. Margaret’s Magazine, and to an 
obituary notice by a brother poet and 
hymnologist, the Rev. Gerald Moultrie.* 
No one indeed could know Dr. Neale by 
mere hearsay. ‘To know him you must 
have seen him at East Grinstead, as to 
know Keble you must have seen him at 
Hursley. The two were much alike in their 
reserve, and dislike of notoriety. But 
Neale was at times so abstracted and ab- 
sorbed that it was no easy matter to draw 
him out. Stories are told of people who 
made pilgrimages to the picturesque and 
quaint old college to interview him, as the 
Yankees say, and who went back with 
hardly the interchange of a word. But 





* Reprinted from the Churchman’s Companion, 1866. 
Signed, G. M: 


when visitors properly accredited came, they 
found him a man of infinite resources. 

** Hither came scholars and the letters of 
scholars, from far and near, Oxford and 
Cambridge, London and Dublin, Russia and 
America, propounding knotty points for 
elucidation in theology, politics, hymnol- 
ogy, liturgiology, canon law, and history. 
And the Warden, master of some twenty 
languages, and of an immense mass of varied 
learning, the first liturgical scholar of his 
day, and endowed with foresight, amount- 
ing (as subsequent events have proved) al- 
most to prophecy, writes there standing 
behind his Teak. shy, retiring, assuming 
nothing but his own inadequacy to instruct, 
and yet ready with a satisfactory answer to 
almost every question. Besides replies to 
these individual applications, his unresisting 
pen pours forth work upon work with mar- 
vellous rapidity, learning, and versatility, 
church history, theological essays, children’s 
hymns and stories, and catechisings, news- 
i oa articles, Seatonian prize poems, trans- 
ations into or out of Greek and Latin, 
pamphlets on questions of the day, Scrip- 
ture commentaries and historical tales, bi- 
ographies, cantilene in dog-Latin, travels 
and sermons. And Sackville College was 
itself no unsuitable home for such a man. 
Quiet, withdrawn from the stir and bustle 
of ordinary life, it was well fitted for the 
abode of a scholar 
his College, and in its little chapel, so much 
more did he labour for England and its 
Church, not rightly appreciated at the time. 
But over his study-door was the inscription, 
‘Through evil report and good report,’ and 
over his mantelpiece, ‘ Per angusta ad au- 
gusta.’ ” 

Really to know what manner of man he 
was he had to be seen greeting the aged 
inmates, and speaking to them in their 
chapel those inimitable addresses afterwards 
known as *‘ Readings for the Aged ;” or in 
the convent, where he ruled the Sisters by 
gentle and yet wise and firm discipline ; or 
in §. Agnes’ School, where he varied his 
religious teaching with stories from history 
and tales of Christian heroism ; or in the 
orphanage, where the little ones clustered 
around their ‘‘dear Father,” as they al- 
ways called him. In the very Oratory itself 
he used to have a child on each side of him 
putting up its tiny hands to touch his, or 
to finger his robes. Of no one could Gold- 
smith’s lines be more truly said : 

‘* B’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s 

smile.” 

His love of animals was quite as marked. 
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Not a boy would beat a donkey, or throw a 
stone at a dog, if he were suspected to be 
near. One day some urchins were belabour- 
ing a donkey, when, just as they turned the 
corner, there was Dr. Neale. ‘* Dear boys,”’ 
said he, *‘ do you know who used to ride on 
an ass?” ‘* Yes, sir,” replied the boys, 
plucking their forelocks, ‘* Jesus Christ.” 
** Weil then, think of that, and let it keep 
you from being cruel ; and see there—ah ! 
it is nearly worn away by this collar—He 
marked the ass with His cross”—alluding 
to its mane. ‘‘ Now, promise me, my lad- 
dies, that you’ll never ill-treat your donkey 
again.” The boys kept their word, and the 
good Warden never passed them without a 
kind word or a penny. Sometimes he 
walked by the cart with his hand on the 
animal’s shoulder, and sometimes he used 
to call to drivers as they passed the College 
Green to stop that he might give their asses 
carrots. ‘Ihe Cheshire farmers will never 
forget their finding him, when on a visit to 
Tarporley Rectory during the cattle plague, 
on his knees in the cow-houses praying for 
the suffering animals.* After this they 
regularly sent for him to do so. 

He was one of the most generous men 
that ever lived, and, like Dr. Hook, could 
never keep a penny in his pocket. His 
good wife tried to teach him common pru- 
dence by giving him a certain sum to ex- 
pend every day ; but it was quite useless. 
He gave to all who asked, and was very 
often beset by beggars who knew his habits, 
and who waylaid him as he walked from 
the College tothe Convent. I was walking 
with him to the railway-station when a 
beggar accosted him on whom he bestowed 
the only coin he had with him, a shilling 
to pay his fare with. The stationmaster 
guessed what had happened, and handed 
him his ticket with a smile. I expostu- 
lated : *‘ Neale, I’m sure that fellow is an 
impostor.” ‘* That rests with God” was 
all he said in reply. 

He took the precept literally, ‘* Give to 
him that asketh of thee, and never turn thy 
face from any poor man.” Neither Mrs. 
Neale nor his servants were at liberty to 
break through the rule of giving, if only a 
penny or a slice of bread, to every appli- 
vant. Certainly he had no faith in *‘ politi- 
cal economy.” 

‘** His charity knew no distinction of 
creeds. ‘There were always some poor peo- 
ple invited, out of the town, to the Sunday 
dinners, until there were inmates enough in 
the College to fill up the tables. Their 

* On this occasion he wrote his hymn, ‘All Creation 
groans and travuils.*’ 
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only claim to admission was their poverty. 
It was never asked whether they went to 
Little Bethel or the Parish Church. Aged, 
sick, infirm, Churchmen or Dissenters, all 
found a welcome at his board, and sympathy 
from that loving heart.” 

** Amongst the earliest recipients of his 
aid was an Independent minister in declin- 
ing health, who was said to have been wor- 
ried out of six of his seven senses by his 
people, because mentally he was too inde- 
pendent—a condition of mind which is not 
approved of by the Independents. He 
seems to have been a man of high and ele- 
vated character. He was often visited by 
Dr. Neale, and on leaving East Grinstead 
one of Dr. Neale’s relations at his request 
supplied him with delicacies for his fading 
and consumptive body, and with books and 
cheerful attention to smooth his pathway 
to the tomb. Another Dissenting minister 
-—a Presbyterian—became a warm admirer 
of Dr. Neale. He used to resort to Dr. 
Neale for the loan of books, and for con- 
versation on topics of interest. He was 
taken ill, and experienced the hospitality of 
the College. This man had the courage to 
stand forth as a defender of Dr. Neale in a 
Dissenting paper in 1857 (a time of great 
excitement), when he ably reviewed Dr. 
Neale’s works.’’ 

That Dr. Neale was slovenly in his per- 
sonal appearance, and that when a new suit 
of clothes became an absolute necessity they 
had to be placed on a chair for him to put 
on unwitting of their novelty, most of his 
intimates were aware. 

His friend G. M. says: ‘‘ He was singu- 
larly careless of his own personal comfort, 
going about without umbrella and in his 
thin cassock, in all weathers. Last winter 
(his last), however, to the great surprise of 
the sisterhood he came out with a pair of 
overshoes to walk down to the new build- 
ings in. It was his favourite walk, as it 
was the dear wish of his life to see his be- 
loved Sisters and orphans comfortably 
housed—a wish, alas! not destined to be 
accomplished. He said that his feet were 
often wet through three times a day. This 
seemed quite sutticient reason, but it quietly 
transpired that the chief thing in his mind 
was that it gave the servants so much 
trouble.” 

How he got through so much literary 
work was a mystery to people who did not 
know his ways, and the little time he took 
for rest. Who that was ever inside it will 
forget. that wonderful library, his book- 
room as he called it? It was quaint in its 
architecture and quaint in its fittings, piled 
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up from floor to roof with folios, quartos, 
octavos, in all kinds of bindings, and all 
kinds of languages, and strewed with pam- 
phlets, papers, and manuscripts, ‘‘ in sweet 
confusion blended.” It was a ‘‘ chaos’ 
worse than Bishop Thirlwall’s at Abergwili 
Palace, of which his lordship wrote to a 
lady friend, who offered to put it into order 
for him: ** As it is, it is ditficult to me to 
find my papers, but if you were to attempt 
to reduce chaos to order it would be impos- 
sible.” Here, in this study of his, the 
learned Warden sat, or rather stood at his 
desk, or walked up and down, dictating to 
the sister who acted as his amanuensis, 
whom he had taught to write in Greek and 
German, and I am not sure if not also in 
Hebrew and Syriac characters.* Here he 
read on, whilst the peacocks were uttering 
their sharp screams under his window, 
looking out for bits of bread to be thrown 
to them. Here, too, long after the aged 
“eR were snoring in their dormitories, 
1e remained till he took his nightly rounds 
in the quadrangle before retiring for some 
four hours’ sleep. He used to take his 
friends out to hear them snore. I shall 
not forget the sounds. But it was when 
he could be coaxed away from his beloved 
books that you saw him at his best. Then, 
if you knew how to draw him out—not al- 
ways easy—you found him a most geniai 
companion ; he would sit up with you to 
the ‘‘sma’ hours,” telling endless stories 
and legends, diving into old books and 
manuscripts, giving you bits of classical, 
ecclesiastical, or ecclesiological lore, and, if 
the truth must be told, setting your hair 
on end by ghost stories, in which he firmly 
believed. My friend H. D. N. once sat up 
with him till two o’clock in the morning, 
when they parted to go to their bed-rooms, 
but no sooner had the guest fallen into his 
first sleep than he was awakened by the 
sound of footsteps approaching, and a dim 
light drawing nearer and nearer ; the door 
opened, and an apparition was seen, none 
other than Dr. Neale in his cassock, and a 
lantern in his hand. He had clean forgot- 
ten that he had given up his own bed-room 
to his friend, and taken another. Of 
course the absent-minded host was profuse 
in his apologies, but I believe that he en- 
joyed his friend’s discomfiture. ‘* I’m 





* This habit of his of walking up and down while he thought 
and dictated his thoughts was inveterate. As I sat in the 
library reading the Guardian, he came to a standstill, and 
began biting his nails, a way he had when he was puzzled. 
The amanuensis looked up from her work. Then it turned 
out that I had put my chair in the way of his course across 
the room. I removed it by accident ; profuse were the doc- 
tor’s thanks ; he instantly resumed his perambulations and 
his dictation witLout impediment. 


afraid,’’ said he, ‘* you took me for a ghost.” 
“To tell you the truth, I did,” was the 
reply. But no sooner was the nocturnal 
visitor’s back turned than the guest got 
out of bed, and firmly bolted his door. Dr. 
Neale and the late Bishop Wilberforce have 
been known to sit up the night through 
telling each other stories of the supernatu- 
ral. One or two of these are extant. My 
intimacy with Dr. Neale began by my plac- 
ing one of my then little daughters at 
S. Agnes’ School, under the Sisters. At 
that time he looked very much like his 
portraits. He was a tall, angular, rather 
loosely limbed man, dressed in the old-fash- 
ioned way that Pusey and Keble, and Isaac 
Williams used to dress, in swallow-tailed 
coats, tall hats, and white ties. He was 
sallow in complexion, with dark and not 
very tidily brushed hair, short-sighted, wore 
spectacles, and had a distraught and dreamy 
look, as though his thoughts were far away. 
His head was intellectual, and when a smile 
crossed his somewhat melancholic aspect, it 
animated his entire features, like a sunbeam 
on a winter’s day. Within the College 
precincts, and at the Sisterhood, he always 
dressed in his cassock with a trencher cap 
on his head, and a pair of bands under his 
chin. Amongst his many accomplishments 
was that of Latin writing. I once put him 
to the test by dictating a paragraph out of 
the Times newspaper; he rendered it in 
that learned tongue as readily as a school- 
boy would a dictation lesson. He used to 
use up odds and ends of time, when waiting 
for a train, thereby sometimes missing it, 
or when awaiting the arrival of a hostess, 
by noting down on backs of envelopes or 
bits of waste paper any thought that oc- 
curred to him. This came out in rather a 
notable way on a visit he paid to Hursley, 
whither he had been invited by Mr. Keble 
with the Bishop of Salisbury to help them 
with a new hymnal. Mr. Keble used to be 
fond of telling the story, but I had it from 
Dr. Neale himself. As told me, Neale ar- 
rived a few minutes before his host, who 
was busy in his parish. On his return Dr. 
Neale said, ‘‘ Why, Keble, I thought you 
told me that the * Christian Year’ was en- 
tirely original?’ ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, 
‘it certainly is.”’ ‘* Then how comes 
this?” And Dr. Neale placed before him 
the Latin of one of Keble’s hymns for a 
Saint’s Day (S. Luke’s). Keble was utterly 
confounded. There was the English which 
he knew that he had made, and there too, 
no less certainly, was the Latin, with far 
too unpleasant a resemblance to his own to 
be fortuitous. He protested that he had 
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never seen this original, no not in all his 
life, ete. ete. After a few minutes more 
Neale relieved him by owning that he had 
just turned it into Latin in his absence. 
But preoceupation of mind has its draw- 
backs, as I found to my cost, for when Dr. 
Neale was due to preach for me at an octave 
of services I was holding in Manchester, the 
intending preacher took a ticket to Liver- 
001, and found himself there instead. 
Povtecnaby I had an excellent substitute in 
the late eloquent Provost Fortescue, but 
the disappointment of the congregation who 
nad assembled to hear the divine to whom 
the Church of England is indebted for 
** Jerusalem the Golden” was indescribable. 
The reaction in favour of the great work 
to which Dr. Neale devoted his life, that of 
Sisterhoods, is one of the most notable 
facts in the modern history of the Church 
of England. Some of us can call to mind 
the obloquy cast on Dr. Pusey and Miss 
Sellon, the howlings and hootings with 
which their names were assailed at Protes- 
tant meetings, the ‘‘ evil surmisings” which 
imputed the worst motives to them. Per 


haps the persecution which Dr. Neale un- 
derwent was all the more intense because he 
was looked upon as a renegade from the 
Evangelicism in which he had been brought 
up. He and the Sisters were pelted with 


stones and mobbed at 


mud at Lewes, 
Brighton, and burnt in effigy somewhere 
else. For twelve years, owing to misrepre- 
sentations subsequently retrac ‘ted, his Bish- 
op refused to license him. Neale’s revenge 
was to dedicate to his lordship his volume 
of ** Seatonian Prize Poems.’’ The Bishop 
lived to regret this act of authority, and to 
withdraw his inhibition. It might indeed 
be § said of Neale what was said of Cranmer 

‘To do him an act of injury was the 
way to reap a benefit from him.’’ One day 
a country parson was travelling on the 
Brighton line, and had got to Three Bridges 
Junction where the train stopped. Here 
was a sight on which he gazed with feelings 
indescribable. Could he indeed believe his 
eyes? Was he really in Protestant Eng- 
land ? Was he really living in the middle 
of this enlightened nineteenth century ? 
Could it be true? Why there, there on the 
platform was a group of nuns in habits and 
veils, and all the paraphernalia of the 
Popery of the ‘‘ dark ages.” But what 
were they about? Some were carrying 
baskets, and some were leading tiny chil- 
dren by the hand. And the guards and 
stationmaster and porters were smiling a 
welvome, and helping the party into car- 
riages reserved for them, with that readiness 
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and good nature and disregard of trouble 
which these ofticials—most of them, I dare- 
say, husbands and fathers—show on school 
pleasure trips, and with many tokens of re- 
spect for the Sisters. The journey had 
passed cheerily enough, for up to that mo- 
ment he had been engaged in the delightful 
occupation of cutting open and perusing 
his Record newspaper, damp and fresh from 
the press. As it happened too, he had just 
finished a philippie against Sisterhoods in 
general, and East Grinstead in particular, 
and Dr. Neale as the fons et origo mali. 
Could these be the very Sisters? Yes! i 
was the junction for East Grinstead, and 
there they were as large as life, and the 
worst of it was both Sisters and children 
looked provokingly happy—about the very 
ring of their laughter there could be no 
doubt. So that whatever their secret pen- 
ances, whatever their deeds of darkness, 
they looked like ‘‘ children of the light.” 
The Sisters had no ‘‘ Witch of Endor’’ look 
about them, they were not ‘* weird Sisters,” 
and the faces of their little charges were 
radiant with smiles. But for his Protes- 
tantism the good man would have smiled 
too ; but just before the guard sounded his 
whistle a porter approached the door out of 
which this passenger was leaning head and 
shoulders. ‘* By your leave, sir,” and in 
was pushed an absent-looking gentleman, 
quite out of breath, and barely 1 in time to 
save the train. ‘* All right this time, sir,” 
said the guard with a respectful salute a 
he put the whistle to his mouth, ** but if 
I might advise (with great emphi isis on the 
word. advise), if I was you, sir, I'd not eut 
it quite so close.” The train moved on, 
and the two sat down opposite to each other. 
‘** An extraordinary sight that, sir, and ex- 
traordinary times these we live in,”’ said the 
first occupant of the carriage, expecting to 
find a sympathising listener. His compan- 
ion hardly knew what to say, and thought 
silence the best policy. So the old « slergy- 
man said, thinking he had not been heard 
yee raising his voice, ‘* Are those really the 
valled Sisters under the notorious Dr. 
ele 2’? What the reply would have been 
I do not know, for just at this moment 
peals of langhter were heard from the next 
compartment, and shortly after this the 
train stopped, and out trooped the Sisters 
and the children. ‘* Please to allow me to 
pass, sir,” said the other gentleman, who 
was, I need not say, Dr. Neale. But this, 
of course, his companion was not aware of. 
So when he was left alone he called upa 
guard. ‘* Who is that clergyman that just 
got out ?” ‘* Why I thought, sir, every 
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one on this line knew him. Why that’s 
Dr. Neale, and those ladies are the Sisters, 
and the children are the orphans.” ‘‘ They 
look very happy,’”’ said the old parson. 
“*'They’d need to be, sir,” was the reply. 
But here the whistle sounded again, and 
the good man was left to his reflections and 
his Record. But somehow or other, he did 
not feel very comfortable for having spoken 
of a brother clergyman to his face as *‘ no- 
torious.’’ He did not like having done so, 
for he was a Trinity man, and Dr. Neale 
was a Trinity man; and, as every one 
knows, Trinity men are somewhat punc- 
tilious. So he wrote to Dr. Neale to recall 
the expression, and Dr. Neale wrote back 
an amusing letter, with a Latin pun on the 
word in it. I do not know whether the 
two exchanged anything more than corre- 
spondence, but I dare say one of them came 
to see that even a partisan newspaper is not 
always infallible. I happened to be a guest 
at the College just about the time when the 
work of the Sisterhood was beginning to 
tell, and when a reaction in favour of its 
founder was setting in. It was the 5th of 
November, and Sussex was then notorious 
for the display of its Protestantism, and for 
the zeal with which this great Protestant 
festival used to be kept up. Well, on the 
College Green, and throwing a lurid light 
on the quaint old buildings, bonfires were 
lit, tar barrels set on fire, and squibs let 
off, and thither frequented the whole popu- 
lace of East Grinstead. ‘lhe S. Agnes girls 
had coaxed Dr. Neale to let them go to see 
the fireworks, and I volunteered to head 
them up from the school to the College. 
So I marshalled them in due order, when 
in rather a lonely part of the road we en- 
countered a lot of young fellows letting off 
crackers. I rather hesitated what to do 
with my little group, but I had no cause 
for alarm, for no sooner were we recognised 
than the word passed from mouth to mouth, 
‘““The Sisters,” ‘‘ The Sisters,” and then 
the youths and hobbedehoys stood aside re- 
spectfully to let the procession pass, and 
not a squib was fired till we were far out of 
gunshot. When we arrived at the College 
Green, several men had made ‘‘ Guys” of 
themselves in various guises, and amongst 
them I discerned a man grotesquely got up 
in a sack, out of which the end had been 
cut, pulled over his head and shoulders, 
surmounted by a queer-shaped head-dress 
not unlike an Eastern caftan. ‘The man 
was walking solemnly about with his hands 
clasped, whilst the lads and lasses seemed 
to be on the broad grin. I asked what it 
meant, at which the rowdies grinned all the 


more. Then I found the ‘‘ Guy’? was a 
take-off of a Greek archimandrite, who had 
been on a visit to the Warden the week 
before. So I said to the wearer of the 
strange vestments, ‘‘I’m afraid that’s 
hardly kind to a stranger, and I’m sure you 
would not wish to offend the good Doctor.” 
**Eh! dear,” replied the man, ‘but I 
never thought of that,” and in a minute he 
went away, and divested himself of his dis- 
guise. WhenI told Dr. Neale, he said that 
a very few years before it would have been 
at the peril of their lives for him or the 
Sisters to have been out in the crowd on 
Guy Faux Day. 

A little later on, one of the Sisters was 
travelling in a third-class carriage to Tenby, 
when on this side of Cardiff, two ‘* lewd 
fellows of the baser sort” got in and made 
some slighting remarks on the Sister’s 
dress, meanwhile staring her rather im- 
pudently in the face. But this roused a 
sailor at the further end of the carriage, 
and over the divisions and seats he strode, 
and with upraised fist he thus addressed 
the men :— 

** Now, my hearties, just you hold your 
din, and keep your tongues within your 
jaws ; for, by the Lord Harry, if you affront 
this lady, I'll give you both such a milling 
that your mothers that bore you won’t know 
you. That lady’s a Sister, and when I was 
down with fever at Cardiff, one of ’em, if it 
was not her, nursed me through it as if I 
had been a babby (baby).” 

The two men got out at the next station, 
and the Sister entered into conversation 
with the sailor, who, it is needless to say, 
showed her every politeness. She was 
thankful, however, that there was no occa- 
sion for the display of her protector’s 
prowess. 

As I have already hinted, Dr. Neale was 
originally brought up as the Wilberforces 
and other noted High Churchmen were, as 
a strict Evangelical. But it was by the 
best representatives of the school. His 
father, the Rev. Cornelius Neale, like the 
tev. Henry Martin, took the highest Uni- 
versity honours ; he was Senior Wrangler, 
First Smith’s Prizeman, and Chancellor’s 
Medallist. His mother was daughter of 
Dr. John Mason Good, after whom he was 
named, an able physician, an accomplished 
linguist and versifier. So that, like other 
clever men, Dr. Neale inherited great abili- 
ties as well as the traditions of a party 
which, at that time, numbered many noted 
men, and was distinguished for much ear- 
nestness and piety. 

One curious circumstance was his invinci- 
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ble dislike to mathematics. This dislike, 
says a friend, ‘‘ proved disastrous to his 
hopes of graduating with distinction, for 
the iron rule which compels all candidates 
for the Classical Tripos to take mathemati- 
cal honours first, resulted in his being un- 
able to secure the prize which was univer- 
sally adjudged to him by those who knew 
his powers.” He was confessedly the first 
classic of his year. At Cambridge he was 
a pupil of the renowned Richard Shilleto. 
Shilleto, like Bishops Lee and Lightfoot, 
and other great Cambridge scholars, seemed 
to have the faculty of making his inter- 
views with his pupils pleasant. ‘‘ I could 
sit,” Neale says, ‘* with Shilleto from morn- 
ing till night.’’ It is impossible to conceive 
anything of the sort more delightful. <A 
proof of the veneration in which he held 
the great Evangelical leader, the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, may be gathered from the 
fact that, at Cambridge, he attended his 
meetings long after his own principles were 
being developed in a directly Church line. 
Speaking of Simeon’s death, he says in a 
letter, ‘* When I came in I heard that Mr. 
Simeon was gone. He died at two minutes 
past two, and I, as you may easily conceive, 
have thought of little else all day since. I 
have not yet heard any particulars. So the 


day he has been preparing for for fifty-six 


years has come at last. Oh, what a meet- 
ing he and Henry Martin must have had ! 
All the pleasure of thinking of that would 
be taken away by that horrib/e thought that 
friends will not know each other in another 
world: I cannot think how any one can 
believe it. Poor Mr. Simeon; I cannot 
tell you how much I am grieved for his 
loss. I should think there was a great deal 
of sorrow to-night in Cambridge. I was 
going to say what a glorious night for him, 
but there is no night there.”’ 

As to Neale’s Cambridge life, one of his 
biographers writes: ‘* Riding, boating, 
athletic games had no charm for this young 
collegian. Books were his passion; he 
read at meals, he read walking, he read 
driving, and what he read he forgot not. 
He now and always read everything that 
came to hand, but took special delight in 
poetry, biography, and history. His life 
was not altogether sedentary. Long coun- 
try walks with a book or a friend were de- 
lightful to him, and he had already thrown 
himself enthusiastically into the study since 
called ecclesiology, but which was then in 
a nameless and embryo state. The ecclesi- 
astical buildings scattered over the country 
in various stages of neglect and decay had 
for him an irresistible fascination, and his 
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greatest delight lay in making expeditions 
to the neighbouring villages, and noting all 
the peculiarities of these old churches. 
And while he was thus unconsciously pre- 
paring to become a great ecclesiastical anti- 
quarian, likewise he was beginning those 
other studies of patristic and medieval liter- 
ature in which also he was to rise to so 
great excellence.” 

His greatest work at Cambridge was in 
connection with the Cambridge Camden, 
afterwards called the LEcclesiological So- 
ciety. 

A writer in the Saturday Review of De- 
cember 12, 1885,* says: “‘ It was a bold 
enterprise on the part of two undergradu- 
ates of Trinity College, Cambridge—John 
Mason Neale, in his third year, and Benja- 
min Webb, a freshman—to undertake at 
the far-off date of 1839, to reconstruct the 
visible worship and church architecture of 
England. Confessedly their movement 
was an off-shoot of what was still literally 
Tractarianism at Oxford, for the Tracts 
were still continuing to come out ; but they 
took up the revival at the point at which 
the Oxford leaders left it weakest. Their 
college tutor, Archdeacon Thorpe, welcomed 
the bold suggestion with good humoured 
encouragement ; and a small knot of fel- 
low-workmen was soon collected, including, 
amongst others, the present Bishop of 
Carlisle, the late Archdeacon Freeman, 
Professor F. A. Paley, Professor Venables, 
and Mr. Beresford Hope, while among the 
Seniors, Dr. Mill gave the aid of his great 
name ; a society was formed, called—why, 
it might be difficult to say—‘‘ The Cam- 
bridge Camden Society.” In this case, as 
in so many others, the start was three- 
quarters of the battle, and for a term of 
years covering two generations of under- 
graduate life, the Camden Society was a 
noteworthy element in Cambridge life, ac- 
tive, self-assured, and, it must be owned, 
not overburdened with deference for aca- 
demic authority, and accordingly duly re- 
sented in turn by old-fashioned Dons. 

How could it be otherwise, when, as a 
contemporary of Neale’s at Trinity tells 
us :+ ** There was the attempt of certain 
Trinity men to shame the Fellows and Dons 
of colleges into something like a respectable 
attendance at the college chapels, attend- 
ance being rigidly enforced upon the under- 
graduates. ‘his was attempted by publish- 
ing lists of attendance upon the part of the 
Dons, and actually by offering the prize of 





* In an obituary notice of Mr. Beresford Hope. 
+ The Rev. Edward J. Boyce, S. Margaret's Magazine, 
No. 3, p. 124. 
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a handsome Bible to the one who attended 
most regularly. ‘The prize was secured by 
a Fellow who afterwards became a Colonial 
Bishop ; but it would have been given to a 
well-known Dean had it not been part of 
his every-day duty as Dean to be present at 
chapel. Some profanely called this effort 
‘A Society for promoting Christianity 
amongst the Dons.’ ” 

I have not space to pursue the fortunes 
of the Society, either under its original or 
new name, during the twenty-seven years 
of its existence, nor of the great work it 
accomplished. Those who are curious in 
such matters may find much to interest 
them, especially in the early volumes of 
the ‘‘ Kcclesiologist.’”” Mr. Mowbray’s 
well-known *‘* Reformation and Deforma- 
tion’ was not exaggerated. 

The ** Ecclesiologist” continued to be 
published until December 1868, the last 
number being the one hundred and fifty- 
third, it had reached its majority—exactly 
twenty-one years. 

In the number for October 1866, occurs 
the following ** In Memoriam”’ : 

**It is scarcely necessary to say in this 
place that Mr. Neale was one of the orig- 
inal founders of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, and one of the earliest and ablest 
and most constant contributors to the pages 
of the ‘ Ecclesiologist.” He lived long 
enough to see the complete triumph of the 
great principles for which he had laboured so 
zealously. . . . He has left behind him the 
reputation of being one of the most learned 
theologians, one of the most erudite schol- 
ars, one of the best linguists, one of the 
sweetest hymnologists, or perhaps the fore- 
most liturgicist of his time.” 

I cannot pretend to pass any judgment 
on his poems, and I would uot undertake 
the ungracious task of criticising them were 
I competent to do so. Some persons allege 
that his metres occasionally halt, and that 
he now and then introduced ill-adapted 
words and disjointed rhythms. But the 
influence of his hymns is indisputable, and 
they are valued wherever the English lan- 
guage is known. Many a sad soul has been 
cheered by his translation from the Greek, 
** Art thou weary ? art thou sore distrest ?”’ 
Many a mourner has been comforted by his 
rendering from the Latin, ‘‘ Brief life is 
here our portion.”’ Many a Christian has 
learnt to realise the Communion of Saints 
by his ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” and had 
his faith and love kindled by his ‘‘ Jesus 
the very thought is sweet,” ‘‘ O happy band 
of pilgrims,” and many other hymns and 
translations too numerous to name. What 


Dr. Dykes did for hymn tunes, Dr. Neale, 
as it seems to me, did for hymns. Nor do 
I feel competent to speak as it deserves of 
his greatest work, and with which his name 
will always be connected—the foundation 
of the Convent or Sisterhood of S$. Mar- 
garet. Suffice it to say that in this and its 
daughter foundations has been realised the 
truth that in acts of self-sacrifice and self- 
devotion on the part of Christian women 
this prosaic nineteenth century is not be- 
hind any period of the Church’s history. 
The religious life has been as thoroughly 
realised by these noble-hearted daughters 
of the Church of England as in any other 
part of the Church Catholic, and that in 
the most real and practical ways, such as 
the care of the sick, the charge of orphans, 
the education of girls, the preparation of 
vestments of grace and beauty, besides di- 
rect missionary work undertaken in our 
large centres of population. 

His reputation as a Church historian and 
liturgist was known all over Europe, espe- 
cially in Russia and Greece. The Emperor 
Nicholas recognised the value of his History 
of the Eastern Church by presenting him 
with a valuable manuscript endorsed with 
the imperial autograph. *‘ Lis loss,’’ says 
G. M., ‘‘is felt far beyond the bounds of 
the little English Church of which he was 
so faithful a member. I myself was ina 
Russian Church after his decease, I did not 
know the priest nor he me, but I went up 
before the Liturgy began, and told him of 
our loss, asking him to remember the de- 
parted in the prayers of the Office. He ex- 
pressed the most lively sorrow at the news, 
and immediately complied with my request, 
first asking what was his Christian name, 
as by the baptismal name alone the Eastern 


Church makes memorial of the departed.” * . 


Speaking of the hold Neale quietly gained 
over the hearts of those who saw much of 
him, the same old acquaintance says : ‘* He 
was ever most kind and considerate towards 
the workmen employed on the new convent 
buildings, and was on the spot many times 
a day to watch their progress. After he 
was taken ill he went to see the building 
now and then in a hand-chair. As soon as 
he arrived on the spot several of them were 
ready to carry him chair and all round the 
works, that he might not be shaken by the 
rough paths. Very often they have with 
tears expressed their cesire to see him about 
with them again. On the day of his funeral 
it was thought better that all but the bear- 
ers (who were purposely chosen from his 





* He was only forty-nine when he died. 
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workmen) should continue their work. 
The Sisters yielded to what appeared to 
them their better judgment on this arrange- 
ment. But, poor fellows, they could not 
keep away, they almost all gave up work 
and came to the funeral. It was a touch- 
ing sight.” 

And another circumstance witnessed to 
his widespread influence, and that was that 
around the same grave were representatives 
of all branches of the Church Catholic, 
Greek, Roman, and Anglican. When, too, 
the tidings of his death were telegraphed to 
the Patriarch of Holy Russia, the same 
beli tolled for Dr. Neale which is used for 
dignified ecclesiastics of the Orthodox Com- 
munion. ‘The following Sunday his hymns 
were sung in countless churches, and what 
more suitable considering the comparative 
shortness of his busy life, for he died at the 
age of forty-nine years, than the favourite 
words : 

‘* Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care ; 
The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life is there. 


“* The morning shall awaken, 
The shadows shall decay ; 
And each true-hearted servant 

Shall shine as doth the day.”’ 


There in his quiet grave in the beautiful 
churchyard of East Grinstead surmounted 
by the emblem of salvation, he sleeps till 
the awakening at the Resurrection of the 
Just. 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


From The Sunday at Home (London), August, 1891. 


THE memoir of the late Primate, jointly 
written by his son-in-law, the present Bish- 
op of Rochester, and by the Rev. William 
Benham, is the story of a saintly and beauti- 
ful life, as well as of a great ecclesiastical 


statesman and leader. Of the latter aspect 
of character, nothing can be written in 
these pages, but there are personal inci- 
dents and features that call for remark. 
Behind the prelate there was the man ; de- 
vout, simple-minded, earnest, loving, and 
beloved. His biographers have dealt with 
his private life in a tender and discrimi- 
nating manner, but they have told enough 
to awaken interest and admiration.* 
Archibald Campbell Tait was born on 
December 22, 1811, at Harviestoun, Clack- 
mannanshire, where his father owned prop- 


_®* “ Archbishop Tait,” by Randall T. Davidson and William 
Benham. Macmillan. 
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erty, as well as in Edinburgh and elsewhere ; 
much of which was lost through subsequent 
reverses of fortune. ‘I'wo years later he 
was deprived of a fond mother, who left 
behind her nine children. The younger 
ones were tended by a faithful nurse, Betty 
Morton, who afterwards accompanied Archi- 
bald to Edinburgh, when he entered the 
famous Academy, and then to Glasgow, 
when he became a student in the Univer- 
sity. Her affection for him and his grati- 
tude for her motherly care continued un- 
abated, and the faithful old nurse died with 
her hand clasped in his, as the morning 
broke on the opening day of the year 1834. 
Her memory was cherished among the mem- 
bers of the family, and when, twenty-two 
years later, her favourite became Bishop of 
London, he and they asked what Betty 
would have said ? 

The dispositions of the father and son 
were singularly unlike, but a remarkable 
friendship and mutual confidence subsisted 
between them. ‘The father took a deep in- 
terest in his son’s studies, both at school 
and in college, and maintained a close cor- 
respondence with him on matters affecting 
his personal character and academic life. 
A memorandum book was found in his li- 
brary, on his death in May, 1832, contain- 
ing elaborate notes of his ideas and plans re- 
specting his youngest and favourite son, 
and expressing not only his unchanged 
pride and joy in him, but unabated confi- 
dence in his future greatness. Long after- 
wards, the then Bishop of London, writing 
to his own son, an undergraduate at Ox- 
ford, said: ** This day, thirty-six years 
ago, my father died. I heard of it in my 
rooms at Balliol, the day after I had re- 
turned from the Easter vacation. I was 
then twenty. I shall never forget how he 
used to write to me while I was in Glasgow, 
and how, though forty-eight years older 
than me, he was as much my companion as 
if he had been my brother.” 

Such confidence and pride were well- 
merited. As a student, he was diligent and 
painstaking. He reaped the reward in 
various honours and prizes, culminating in 
the Snell scholarship, which entitled him to 
a further course of education at Balliol 
College, Oxford. There he worked hard 
and successfully, winning a Fellowship in 
November, 1834, before he had completed 
his twenty-third year. Within twelve 
months he was appointed tutor of his col- 
lege, and on Trinity Sunday, 1836, was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Bagot, of Oxford. 
He undertook, as a voluntary service, the 
charge of a vacant curacy at Marsh Baldon, 
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a neglected district five miles from Balliol, 
where he continued to labour for five years, 
notwithstanding the onerous duties of his 
Fellowship and Tutorship, and the other 
public work devolving upon him in the 
University during the troublous and stormy 
times of the Newmanite controversies. 

A new career was opened by his — 
ment to succeed Dr. Thomas Arnold, as 
head master of Rugby, in July, 1842. The 
spirit in which he entered upon his duties 
finds expression in an entry in his diary: 
‘* Let me view this event, not as success, 
but as the opening up of a fresh field of 
labour in Thy vineyard. Give me a holy 
heart. Give me boldness and firmness in 
Thy service. Give me unfailing persever- 
ance. Banish allindolence. Give me free- 
dom from worldly ambition. O Lord! I 
have much labour before me, much to do 
ef asecular character. Grant that this may 
never draw me from regular habits of de- 
votion, without which the Christian life 
cannot be preserved in me.” In this frame 
of mind he carried on his great work at 
Rugby, with credit to himself and to the 
advantage of the school, until stricken down 
in 1848 by rheumatic fever, which left him 
so enfeebled and shaken that in the follow- 
ing year he accepted the Deanery of Carlisle, 
as an agreeable and necessary change. 

In the early Rugby days he had married 
Catherine, youngest daughter of Archdea- 
con Spooner, who for five-and-thirty years 
was a devoted partner and helpmeet. The 
touching story is told by the Archbishop 
himself in the memoir of his wife and their 
beloved son, Craufurd, both of whom were 
taken away in 1878; the latter, at the age 
of twenty-nine, just as he was entering on 
@ ministerial course that promised great 
usefulness. The parents were called upon 
during their married life to endure heavy 
trials in the loss of children. The mother’s 
hand has given to the world a sacred record 
which will live in English literature, and 
which is already known and reverenced in 
every land. Scarlet fever in a virulent form 
broke out in Carlisle early in 1856, and 
within the short space of four weeks the 
Dean and his wife were bereft of five little 
children. The marks of this great sorrow 
were never wholly eradicated. In his pri- 
vate diary, and in his intimate correspond- 
ence, Tait frequently refers to it, especially 
at the recurrence of the anniversaries. 
That it exerted a hallowing influence upon 
his own character is manifest from the way 
in which he acquitted himself under cir- 
cumstances of severe trial in his high posi- 
tions, when his conduct was misunderstood 


and his motives were impugned ; and from 
the tender sympathy which he was always 
ready to manifest towards bereaved and 
mourning friends. 

One specimen of the latter may be quoted. 
It was written in 1867 :—‘‘I almost fear 
that before this reaches you, your beloved 
boy will have left you. How bitter the 
trial to parents none can know but those 
who have gone through it, and if it please 
God thus to visit you, long indeed will it be 
before any brightness can return to life. 
I trust it may yet please God to preserve 
him to you, and nals him grow up to be a 
blessing to many. But if he is taken, the 
thought of the sorrows and trials he escapes 
will gradually comfort you, and there is 
certainly something that raises and cheers in 
the assured belief that our children are al- 
ready with Christ, ready to welcome us 
when, through His mercy, we ourselves 
shall be admitted to the same glorious 
presence. The death of a child, and of 
such a child, has in it an inexpressible 
sweetness, when we can forget the suffering 
and all the harrowing details, in the one 
thought that he is with Jesus. We our- 
selves are able to think calmly what a far 
better lot has been given to our beloved 
Catty and May, than if now, in the twenty- 
first and twentieth years of their early 
womanhood, they had been beginning the 
real difficulties of life here among us; 
though God knows how sweet was the com- 
panionship which they gave promise of af- 
fording us, had they been allowed to stay 
with us till now.” 

The maturing and ripening of Christian 
character can be easily traced throughout 
the memoir. When recovery from his ill- 
ness at Rugby seemed hopeless, he took sol- 
emn leave of his family and friends, and 
sent special messages to others. One of 
these, to Principal Shairp, was thus ex- 
pressed :—*‘ Tell him I have perfect peace 
from faith in the simplest of all truths, 
that Christ died for the ungodly.” When 
entering upon the responsible duties of the 
Bishopric of London, in October, 1856, he 
wrote in his diary: ‘‘ Let me dedicate 
myself afresh, O Lord, to Thee. In this 
new sphere give me more than ever the 
spirit of prayer, of holy meditation, of holy 
zeal, of right judgment, of Christian bold- 
ness, and of Christian meekness. Grant 
that the insidious temptations of the trap- 
pings of worldly greatness may not impede 
my heavenward course. I feel the danger. 
Raise my soul heavenwards, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”’ ‘Twenty-one years later, 
the same secret record has this entry, on 
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Good Friday, 1877 :—‘*‘ O Lord, how won- 
derfully hast Thou dealt with me in past 
years! I trust I am not settled on my 
lees. Lord, keep me ever fresh in Thy ser- 
vice. Whata whirl was I plunged in when 
I went to London! Keep me from the 
petty cares of party warfare. Darken not 
my last years with these frivolous and bitter 
disputes which rend the Church. They 
have ever been endeavouring to mar spirit- 
ual life during the twenty years of my epis- 
copate. Lord, keep my faith and zeal fresh.” 

Utterances such as these are frequent. 
Of their sincerity there can be no doubt. 
Special need existed for vigilance, humility, 
and devotion. During the twelve years 
that Bishop Tait filled the See of London, 
and still more during the fourteen years of 
his primacy, he was exposed to an incessant 
strain of work and to not a few temptations 
inseparable from his high position. Only 
by methodical and ceaseless laeons could he 
keep pace with the demands upon his time 
and attention. ‘The claims of his diocese 


were alone sufficient to absorb his energies, 
but, in addition, there were duties in Par- 
liament and in Convocation, the interests 
of the great societies and institutions con- 
nected with the Church, an immense corre- 
spondence, and social} obligations that could 


not be avoided. When he became Arch- 
bishop, responsibilities were superadded 
from the peculiar and anxious times in 
which he lived, and from the way in which 
the Episcopal Churches in the Colonies and 
in America looked to him for counsel and 
help ; while his public appearances became 
more frequent and his public utterances 
had to be carefully weighed. 

Amidst all these grave responsibilities the 
Archbishop maintained the intense warmth 
of his home affections. Nothing delighted 
or soothed him more than to leave the ex- 
citement and ceremonial of Lambeth Palace 
for the comparative quiet of Addington, or 
for a brief Continental tour. He enjoyed 
fully what he loved to call ‘‘ the bosom of 
the family.” The private diaries of his 
busiest and most anxious years are largely 
occupied with brief entries respecting his 
home and family life. He writes on Easter 
Sunday, 1879 :—‘* A week of quiet rest at 
Addington. The solemnity of the return 
to this dear place is great indeed. To- 
day, at the Holy Communion in the lovely 
church, adorned with all its Easter beauties, 
I felt the presence of the beloved ones very 
near.” Again he writes, when at Lambeth : 
—‘* Our wedding day. Thirty-seven years 
since that bright summer morning when we 
went together to the dear little church at 
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Elmdon. I have been alone in the chapel 
here, thinking it all over after the day’s 
work was done. Amid blessings and trials 
how does life pass! Blessed Saviour, stand 
by me to the end.. Blessed Father, into 
Thy hands I give myself and all I love.” 

His home life was uniformly simple and 
beautiful. ‘‘ Given to hospitality,” and 
from the exigencies of his position com- 
pelled to entertain much company, he yet 
found sweet and special solace in the inner 
ciacle of those dearest to him. He loved to 
listen to the reading of books of general lit- 
erature, interspersing shrewd comments, 
and taking a foremost part in kindly criti- 
cism. One who knew him well, and who 
has an exceptional right to speak, says, 
‘“* To see how a man, as ceaselessly occupied 
as he was with public affairs, was yet able 
to combine with these the very tenderest 
relations—free, and happy, and unreserved 
—towards his own family, gave one an 
ideal, practically realised, of what family 
life should be.” ‘The Bishop of Rochester 
truly says in the memoir :—*‘ The strain of 
monotonous work, and the tension of diffi- 
cult situations, may oftentimes be lightened 
and relaxed by one who has a keen, and 
withal a good-natured eye for the humorous 
side of even the gravest facts of life. It is, 
perhaps, a rare quality in ecclesiastics, and 
in most men it is not without its peril. In 
the Archbishop it was accompanied by an 
earnestness so intense, and a sympathy so 
tender, that I do not believe he ever, in 
this particular way, gave a moment's pain 
to any one.” 

Yet he could administer a deserved re- 
buke in a dignified manner. A worthy 
man, for example, wrote to him at some 
length, asking him to consider the question 
whether, ‘‘ since the Ascension of our Blessed 
Lord into heaven, it was not right that the 
Lord’s Prayer should be used with a clause 
as to His mediatorial work appended, as is 
the rule in other Christian prayers.” ‘lhe 
reply, by the hand of a chaplain, was as 
follows :—‘‘I am directed by the Arch- 
bishop to say that it does not appear to 
him to be necessary that you should under- 
take to make any additions to the Lord’s 
Prayer.” He honestly valued criticism, and 
used to say that if he had been cured of 
certain early habits of awkwardness in pub- 
lic speaking, it was entirely due to seeing 
himself ‘‘ wholesomely caricatured.” An 
instance is recorded of his sending for the 
ponderous book in which newspaper ex- 
tracts were pasted, in order to show to his 
tailor a cartoon of himself from ‘* Punch,” 
with the remark :—‘‘I want you particu- 
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larly to notice how the British public re- 
gards your gaiters.” 

He usually wrote his sermons with the 
utmost care, and would correct and alter 
them for subsequent delivery, often when 
driving to the church. Once being so en- 
gaged, he heard a loud noise, and saw a 
runaway horse with a heavy dray making 
for his carriage. He stood up, sermon in 
hand, and as the horse approached he threw 
the sermon in its face. The animal was so 
bewildered by the fluttering of the leaves 
that it swerved and paused ; the driver re- 
gained control ; the sermon was recovered ; 
and the prelate went on his way. Describ- 
ing the incident on his return, he said, ‘* I 
don’t know whether my sermon did any 
good to the congregation to-day, but it was 
of considerable service to myself ;” adding, 
**T don’t suppose the poor beast ever had 
such a ‘ blatter’ of theology before.” 

Under date of May 8, 1881, he records a 
dinner at the Mansion House, given by the 
Lord Mayor to Dr. Moffat, the African 
Missionary, whose speech, says the Arch- 
bishop, ‘‘ was very interesting, but he 
seemed likely to continue the reminiscences 
of his fifty years’ work in Africa long be- 
yond midnight, had not his octogenarian 
neighbour, Lord Shaftesbury, more accus- 
tomed to measure the endurance of assem- 
blies than the solitary missionary, pulled 
him down by the coat-tails after he had 
spoken half-an-hour.” 

In dealing with his vast and varied corre- 
spondence the Archbishop had the assist- 
ance of his chaplains, but he was scrupulous 
in having replies sent even to the many 
letters that curiosity or indolence inflict 
‘upon exalted personages on matters with 
‘which they have no concern. As years ad- 
vanced, he grew less and less inclined to 
read letters himself or to write the answers ; 
‘but. with a few necessary exceptions, each 
letter was read to him and he indicated a 
reply, if this was not fully dictated. His 
favourite mode was to do this while walk- 
ing about the room or in the garden. Often 
he would keep back a letter to ‘‘ simmer” 
for a day, so that he might reconsider his 
intended reply. This arose from his con- 
stant anxiety to do nothing that might ap- 
pear harsh or unkind. Even when some 
bore had to be replied to, or some prepos- 
terous request refused, he would only say, 
“Tell him he is a consummate ass, but do 
it very kindly.” 

Pathetic entries frequently oceur, after 
another prolonged illness in 1869-70, of 
his feeling tired and weary. But he kept 
at work until the last. Even though laid 


aside from active effort for some time before 
his death, he never ceased to take a deep 
interest in the affairs both of the Church 
and of the nation. From his sick-room at 
Addington a holy influence emanated, and 
one of the last acts of his life, though one 
not universally approved, was to intervene 
as a peacemaker in a matter that had long 
agitated and disturbed the Church. His 
son-in-law writes :—‘* As the acuter stage 
of his illness came to an end, the look of 
pain and weariness passed quite away, and 
for many weeks he was full of keen and 
vigorous interest in all that was going on, 
and enlivened the business of each day with 
the same quiet humour as of old. He had 
no wish, I think, for recovery, and what 
he dreaded above all things was that his 
life should be prolonged as a helpless in- 
valid. For his more strictly devotional 
hours, the privilege of daily ministering to 
him in those long weeks of illness is one 
that cannot be forgotten by those on whom 
the duty lay. Never did the manly courage 
of his Christian faith assert itself with more 
unaffected courage and simplicity than in 
the ‘ quietness and confidence ’ of the daily 
prayers in that sick room. ‘To be with him 
at such an hour was to receive in very truth 
‘the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.’ ” 

Thus, gradually and peacefully, he drew 
near the end. Intimate friends came to 
take a solemn leave of him, and were sent 
away with a benediction. Faithful servants 
were not forgotten. He dictated and tried 
to write a farewell message to the Queen, in 
response to a special inquiry :—*‘ A last 
memorial of twenty-six years of devoted 
service ; with earnest love and affectionate 
blessing on the Queen and her family.” 
Loved ones around his bedside joined with 
him in the Holy Communion, uttered fa- 
miliar hymns and Scripture passages, and 
at his own request, offered the commenda- 
tory prayer from Bishop Andrewes. On 
Advent Sunday morning, 1882, he tran- 
quilly breathed his last. His youngest 
daughter, who has since joined him, wrote 
in her diary :—‘* It was a quiet, happy time. 
in spite of the anxiety and need of patience 
both for him and us. We always feel as if 
we had spent that time like the pilgrims in 
the land of Beulah, waiting for the mes- 
senger and the crossing of the river; and 
he was like Mr. Standfast, for the day he 
was to cross, ‘ there was a great calm at that 
time in the river,’ and it was so quiet and so 
shallow that ‘when he was about half-way 
in, he stood a while, and talked to his com- 
panions that had waited upon him hither.’ ” 
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PALESTINE TROUBLES. 
From The Rock (Ch. Eng.), Londo, September 4, 1891. 


WE have received, just as we go to press, 
the document in which the Archbishop and 
his brother Bishops have expressed them- 
selves about the troubles in Palestine, and 
the action on the one hand of Bishop Blyth, 
and, on the other, of the Church Missionary 
Society and its missionaries. It is manifest 
that our comments upon it this week must 
be hastily penned. It must also be some 
time before the Church Missionary Society 
can pronounce upon it, for though there is 
the monthly General Committee on Tuesday 
next, when probably the Archbishop's opin- 
ion will be mentioned, the majority of the 
members will be away on holiday, and con- 
sequently we cannot expect more than a 
brief talk over the matter with an adjourn- 
ment of the discussion for more deliberate 
and prayerful judgment at a later date. 
We do, however, congratulate His Grace 
and his assessors upon the Christian caution 
and earnest spirit manifested in that which 
they have written, and we must in so grave 
a crisis thank the Father of spirits for hav- 
ing so guided them. We doubt if there is, 
except in one paragraph, more than a 
phrase or two here and there which the 
Society need hesitate to accept frankly, and 
we are sure that if Bishop Blyth will but 
act in future according to the tone and 
temper of the counsel here offered, there 
need be no further difficulties. 

The five points upon which the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops have conferred are— 
first, the Bishop’s presence at, and desire to 
preside over, the Missionary Conference ; 
secondly, the relations of the clergy, and 
particularly the native clergy to the Bishop ; 
thirdly, the work amongst Mohammedans ; 
fourthly, the charge against the Society of 
proselytising from the Eastern Churches ; 
and, lastly, the refusal by the Bishop of 
confirmation where a person joining our 
Church had already in his own Chureh had 
the rite of Chrism. Substantially, the 
verdict is in favour of the Society on all 
these heads, although the Society is, as we 
should expect from Bishops, advised to 

‘give the utmost consideration to the 
Bishop’s suggestions.’” As to the Confer- 
ence, it is admitted that it is a body con- 
stituted altogether by the Society, with a 
chairman not permanent, but elected each 
time the Conference meets. It is, however, 
recommended that the Bishop be not sum- 
moned to it, seeing that if he comes he may 
not be asked to preside. Yet the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself attends the 
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Society’s annual meeting in Exeter Hall 
without thinking of presiding, and without 
the least forfeiture of dignity or considera- 
tion on that account. Bishop Blyth is 
counselled to have a Synod of all his clergy, 
officially summoned by himself. Our one 
objection to this would be that it excludes 
the laity, but that is a Church question 
within the Bishop’s competence as matters 
stand in Dioceses, whether at home or 
abroad. It has no direct concern with a 
Missionary Society. The Bishops say that, 
during the interregnum, when there was no 
Bishop in Palestine, the Missionary Con- 
ference, not without necessity. ‘‘ discussed 
matters which are not properly within its 
scope.’’ What is intended probably is not 
that a private Conference had not man- 
hood’s right to discuss whatever it wished, 
but that the result of these discussions be- 
came public, and that action was taken upon 
resolutions of Conference. In the issue, 
probably, the Bishop will do as Bishops 
elsewhere are content to do; he will have 
his own diocesan organisation, a part of 
which the C.M.S. ordained agents must 
necessarily become. Whatever troubles 
arise in other dioceses are adjusted by com- 
mon sense and Christian charity. Why 
should not the same be in Palestine ? 

As to clergy and their licenses, nothing 
could be wiser than the remark that mutual 
consideration ‘‘ should obviate any need of 
rules.”’ Where suspension of a native 
clergyman by his European Superintendent 
may be unhappily a necessity, this is not to 
involve loss of salary until his case has been 
fully adjudicated upon. Here there had 
been, on the part of a Superintending Mis- 
sionary, a slight misunderstanding of the 
rule, for which due apology was made, and 
there will be no future difficulty. The 
suspension was perfectly right, but the sal- 
ary should have been continued to the na- 
tive Curate. The Bishop is desired, where 
he licenses clergy for work amongst Jews in 
areas already occupied by C.M.S. mission- 
aries, to define and limit such licenses. 
This, if agreed to by Bishop Blyth, will 
settle a case about which there has been 
some not unnatural sensitiveness. 

As to missions to Mohammedans, those 
who know the Archbishop’s pet theories 
will appreciate the intention of the observa- 
tion that ‘Some diversities in practice are 
not only unavoidable but are even desira- 
ble.’ The fiercest onslaught upon the So- 
ciety was in the charge about Proselytism, 
and we are glad to learn that Bishop Blyth 
‘* has now declared himself thankful that 
the Society thus distinctly repudiates the 
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employment of agents for aggressive pur- 
poses ; and the Bishop thinks that per- 
sonal explanation has ‘‘ smoothed the diffi- 
culties of the present situation.”’ It isa 
polite way of returning the verdict ‘‘ not 
proven,” but we fear that here on neither 
side has the last word been said. We, how- 
ever, will leave our readers to read the para- 
graph, and we will not propose further com- 
ment this week on a most intricate and deli- 
cate portion of the situation. On the ques- 
tion of refusing Confirmation, which Bishop 
Blyth had determinedly done, the award is 
that ‘‘Jaying-on of hands ought not to be 
refused,” where there is the true and con- 
scientious desire for it on the part of the 
candidate. 

In the concluding paragraphs a pregnant 
hint is given that the Church of England has 
as much right in Palestine as other churches. 
This has been overlooked by many of the 
hottest of the controversialists. We are no 
more intruders there than the Greek 
Church ; we have only been later in going 
there. The Latin Church, which many of 
our Ritualistic friends admire, has had no 
scruples about pushing itself into the coun- 
try. In the last sentences there is a hope 
of more amicable relations, which we most 
heartily respond to. We have bated the in- 
cisiveness of our remarks, because we are 
most anxious that there should be peace, if 
possible. So infinite are the human inter- 
ests involved, so supreme is the duty of 
preaching the trnth as it is in Jesus upon 
the soil hallowed by His own footsteps, that 
we ought to suffer but one motive to actu- 
ate us, namely, love of Him and love of 
those for whom He died. We ought solely 
to be guided by the one principle, what 
would He do were He treading that sacred 
land to-day? If weare sure that He would 
faithfully rebuke man, so must we. If we 
have no doubt whatever that He would not 
spare corruptions, neither must we. If we 
believe that in doing this Ile would use 
gentle words and persuasive means, so must 
we. Our severity must always be less than 
His, because we do not possess His knowl- 
edge of the truth, and His insight into hu- 
man character. Our lovingness of heart 
can never equal His, for He was the Love 
itself. 


LAY MINISTRATIONS IN CHURCH. 
From Tie Guardian (Ch. Eng.), London, August 19, 1891. 


ALL the world knows that the Bishop of 
London is a very bold man. Every year 
brings some fresh proof of his courage, and 


one, not the least striking, was given on the 
21st of March last, when, by an act of sin- 
gle-handed authority, he enriched the 
Church of England with a new order of 
ministers. On that day, in the presence of 
a great congregation in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, with prayer and exhortation and sym- 
bolical acts, he appointed certain laymen to 
preach and conduct divine service in con- 
secrated buildings. It is true that this 
startling commission is hedged by certain 
conditions : it is revocable by the Bishop, 
it can only be exercised where and when 
the incumbent wishes it, and it applies, 
not to the sacraments, and not to the obliga- 
tory matins and evensong, but only to *‘ ex- 
tra services.’’ But, even making allowance 
for these limitations, it is certainly a grave 
innovation. What is most surprising is 
that it passed at the time and since with so 
little observation. But now that the new 
order of ministers has been for nearly six 
months at work, and that it has extended 
to at least one diocese outside London, it 
seems high time for Churchmen to bestow 
some attention on an experiment ** charged,” 
as Mr. Harry Jones says, ‘‘ with seminal 
possibilities” of the highest moment. We 
shall not now argue the theoretical permis- 
sibility of laymen’s ministrations, from the 
point of view of the constitution and order 
of the Catholic Church. The organic rela- 
tion between the ordained priesthood and 
the whole ‘‘ spirit-bearing body” of baptised 
Christians was drawn out by a master-hand 
in Bishop Moberly’s Bampton Lectures. 
The first principles of the matter seem 
plain enough. Only two functions are the 
exclusive prerogative of the priesthood, in 
such a sense that no one not in priest’s or- 
ders can possibly perform them. Only a 
priest can consecrate the Eucharist or ab- 
solve the penitent, but every other religious 
rite, including that of Baptism, can, and 
under fitting circumstances may, be admin- 
istered by laymen. If this be so, the ques- 
tion before us becomes one of practice rather 
than of theory. Granting that laymen can, 
under certain circumstances, preach and 
conduct religious services, is it expedient 
that they should do so, by episcopal au- 
thority, in the consecrated buildings of the 
Church of England at the present day ? 

An important question is whether such 
ministrations are legal. As members of a 
Church claiming to be Apostolic, we are 
bound to look first at their ecclesiastical 
propriety. But even granting that we are 
satisfied on that head, the legal considera- 
tion arises. The Church of England, as 
long as she is established, is also an institu- 
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tion of the realm, governed, as regards that 
aspect of her position, by statute-law. Are 
the new ministrations compatible with that 
law? The new order was not hurriedly 
constituted. A committee, presided over 
by the Bishop of Marlborough, examined 
the matter in all its bearings, and spent 
some two years over the task. The report 
of the committee was carefully considered 
by the Bishop and his suffragans. It is not 
to be supposed that the legal question was 
overlooked ; but it is conceivable that it 
was overshadowed, in devout minds bent 
on spiritual work, by religious, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and practical considerations. Certainly, 
unless the law affecting divine worship in 
the Church of England has been generally 
and immemorially misinterpreted, it would 
seem that an unordained person preaching 
or conducting service in church commits a 
legal offence, for which, if it were persisted 
in, he could be proceeded against and pun- 
ished. The advocates of the new system 
contend that the Bishop’s permission makes 
all the difference. To officiate without 
such permission is illegal : to officiate with 
it, is legal. But is thisso? Has the Bish- 
op, from the legal point of view, this dis- 
pensing power? Some critics of the new 
movement doubt it. They deny that the 
Bishop’s fiat or veto can affect the case. 
They contend that, if it is lawful for a lay- 
man to officiate in church where the incum- 
bent allows it, it is equally lawful whether 
the Bishop approves or not. His fiat can- 
not make it more than lawful. Ilis veto 
cannot make it less. This, it will be ob- 
served, is not a mere question of legal and 
constitutional theory. It has a Twesite 

ractical bearing. Should it once be estab- 
Fished that laymen may lawfully officiate in 
church, an incumbent of advanced or pe- 
culiar views might feel tempted to try the 
experiment of dispensing with the Bishop’s 
license, and might ask a layman, whose 
doctrine he knows that the Diocesan would 
repudiate, to preach in his pulpit. If the 
congregation, aggrieved, sought the Bish- 
op’s help against the intruder, we re 
that his lordship would find it difficult to 
expel him from the pulpit except by proc- 
esses which would eventually silence his 
own nominees. 

We turn now from the hypothetical diffi- 
culties to the actual aspects of the case. 
We understand that these ‘‘ dedicated lay- 
men,’ as the Bishop of London calls them, 
lately met in council under the presidency 
of the Bishop of Marlborough, and com- 
pared notes as to the working of the experi- 
ment so far, and as to its possible exten- 
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sions. ‘hey reported that their ministra- 
tions had been very freely used by the in- 
cumbents to whom they were allotted, and 
they gave interesting details of the amount 
of work done, especially in the way of Mis- 
sion services after evensong and children’s 
services. It was unanimously decided that 
it would be undesirable, at present, for the 
lay preachers to preach at the morning ser- 
vice on Sunday. It was held that, when- 
ever they officiated, it was more discreet to 
— of them as “delivering addresses’’ 
than as ‘‘ preaching sermons.” It was 
agreed that their discourses should rather 
deal with plain religious and moral duties 
than with theological doctrine. It was 
agreed that there was much scope for fur- 
ther developments of their ministerial work 
—in holding special services at sacred sea- 
sons and for special objects ; even conduct- 
ing the Three Hours’ devotion on Good 
Friday. Finally, it was urged by the lay 
preachers, High Churchmen and Low alike, 
that they should be allowed to administer 
the chalice at the Holy Communion. 

Now it is obvious that the line of action 
thus sketched out would have practical con- 
veniences. In parishes where the incum- 
bent is single-handed, or even where he has 
one or two curates, the immense and in- 
creasing number and variety of public min- 
istrations exacted from him exhaust his 
strength, and leave him really no leisure for 
meditation or study. To a priest so cir- 
cumstanced it would be an immense boon if 
he could, consistently both with ecclesiasti- 
sal order and with secular law, hand over 
some of his extra and special services and 
discourses to a devout and competently in- 
structed layman, working without fee and 
reward. Even the startling proposal that 
a layman should administer the chalice 
touches a physical burden, which, in these 
days of early and frequent celebrations, is 
very real and very trying. To this particu- 
lar innovation we are altogether opposed. 
It would lead almost inevitably to misun- 
derstanding of Eucharistic doctrine, and in 
churches where that doctrine is denied or 
obscured, to great practical irreverence. 
But in no other department of the work 
contemplated by the new order could this 
pastioataa danger arise. 

The quite different danger, referred to 
above, of bringing teachers of strange doc- 
trines into our pulpits, though we conceive 
that it is a real one, of course does not arise 
if the Bishop is rightly informed as to the 
legal efficacy and indispensability of his 
license. The mischief which chiefly threat- 
ens lies in another direction. Nothing is 
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more important than that unlearned mem- 
bers of the Church (and learned ones, too, 
for that matter) should apprehend clearly, 
and bear steadily in mind, first, the awful 
and essential distinction which separates the 
Eucharistic mysteries from every other part, 
however edifying, of the Church’s public 
service; and then, strictly in connection 
with this truth, the indelible difference be- 
tween those who bear and those who do not 
bear the august commission of the priest- 
hood. If the experiment which the Bishop 
of London has inaugurated, with its unac- 
customed spectacle of ‘‘ dedicated laymen” 
preaching and ministering in consecrated 
places, tends to obscure these vital distine- 
tions, it may be followed by lamentable and 
even fatal consequences. If, on the other 
hand, it serves to make more clear the line 
which separates the service of the altar from 
the offices of the choir, and the celebrant of 
the one from the minister of the others, it 
may promote the intelligent appreciation of 
a central truth, while it gives valuable help 
to the working of the Church in places 
where the harvest is plenteous but the la- 
bourers are all too few. 


JESUIT METHODS IN FOREIGN 
MISSION WORK, 


BY W. ROBINSON, SALEM, SOUTH INDIA. 


From The Independent (Non-Conformist), London, August 
14 and 21, 1891. 


I.— ANCIENT. 


It is quite time that attention was drawn 
to this subject, and that, once for all, English 
people should know what Jesuit methods in 
foreign missionary work were and are. Prot- 
estant missionaries are told by Mr. Caine that 
they are failures, and that the right way to 
obtain success is to follow the example of a 
Jesuit priest, who dresses himself as a 
Hindu Fakir, who goes through the bazaars 
with his holy beads and a mendicant’s 
bowl, begging a dole of rice and at the same 
time preaching the Gospel. This is an 
effective picture drawn by no _ unskilful 
hand, and the only objection against it is 
the fatal one—that it is untrue to the facts 
of history and directly contrary to Jesuit 
methods of work. As a mis-statement it is 
so stupendous that a man requires to live in 
India to get its true perspective. Its ab- 
surdity is so ‘‘ gross, open and palpable” 
that it is difficult to suppose the sta‘ement 
is made seriously. If it is seriously meant, 


then it is a fashion of making history that 
Jules Verne or the writer of ** Baron Mun- 
chausen” might envy. 

India is a bookless country, and I am now 
writing under the disadvantage of not being 
able to use any material except the serappy 
information scattered through the few books 
of a missionary’s library. The Jesuits 
must have the credit of beginning what may 
be called the middle period of mission work 
in India. Macaulay tells us that less than 
a hundred years ago ‘*‘ the spiritual force of 
Protestantism was a mere local militia,’’ 
confined to England and some of her col- 
onies. The Church of Rome was par ez- 
cellence the missionary Church, and had 
sent forth the best and bravest of her sons 
to bring Asia to the authority of the 
Church. 

In 1540 St. Frangois Xavier, Apostle of 
India, came from Portugal to Goa, and 
made innumerable converts in the ten vears 
he spent in this land. His method of work 
he thus describes: ‘‘I have begun to go 
through all the villages of this coast, with 
bell in hand, collecting together a large 
concourse of both men and boys. Bringing 
them twice a day into a convenient place, 
I give them Christian instruction. The 
boys, in the space of a month, have com- 
mitted all to memory beautifully. Then 
I told them to teach what they had learned 
to their parents, household and neighbours. 
On Sundays they came together—men, 
boys, girls and women—into a sacred edi- 
fice, with an ardent desire to hear. I be- 
gan with the confession of the Holy Trinity, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, 
the Apostles’ Creed, pronouncing them in 
their own language in a clear voice. All 
followed me in the repetition, in which 
they take uncommon pleasure. Then I 
went threugh the Creed alone, pausing upon 
each Article, asking whether they believed 
without any doubt. All, in an equally con- 
fident tone, with their hands in the form of 
a cross on their breast, affirmed that they 
truly believed it.” This is Xavier’s own 
account, but there is a tradition on the 
Coromandel coast that the great missionary 
simply collected the people together by 
ringing a bell, and there and then, pro- 
nouncing the words of Absolution, sprinkled 
them with holy water by means of a brush. 
In this way he baptized a crowd of people 
in a few minutes. Without attaching over- 
much importance to this tradition, let us 
remember that Xavier was the accredited 
agent of the King of Portugal, and that to 
him doubtless the same instructions were 
given as were given to Cabral, commander 
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of the second expedition to India a.p. 1500. 
Marshman says: ‘* He (Cabral) was accom- 
panied by eight friars, and directed to carry 
fire and sword into every province which 
would not receive their teaching.”  In- 
stead of begging his way, carrying a men- 
dicant’s bowl and wearing his garb, Xavier’s 
progress was that of a triumphant con- 
queror, and throughout the whole Penin- 
sula the people regarded him not only as a 
religious teacher, but also as a political de- 
liverer, who would safeguard their temporal 
interests. In this double aspect of his 
work it is not difficult to account for his 
success, and we may well accord to him the 
splendid distinction which his French biog- 
rapher claims—‘* Apostle of India.” 

After Xavier came the Jesuit Fathers, 
and although they are in the succession of 
his work they dropped his methods entirely. 
In 1606 the celebrated Robert de Nobili, a 
relative of Pope Julian the Third and of the 
Cardinal Bellarmine, arrived in India and 
entered on a career of preaching which 
lasted forty years. His energy and self- 
denial were almost superhuman, his meth- 
ods were Satanic in their subtlety. He was 
profoundly learned in the languages and 
customs of the country. He became all 
things to all men toa degree that makes 
one shudder. He became a master of the 
high and low dialects of the Tamil lan- 
guage, and, disguising himself as a Brah- 
min, suddenly appeared before the Brahmins 
of Madura, reputed to be the most learned 
of their class, and swore on oath that, like 
them, he was descended from Brahma, and 
had received from him a Divine revelation, 
which he called the Fourth Veda. The 
Madura Brahmins were not at tirst to be 
taken in, but Nobili’s persistence overcame 
their prejudice. From the beginning he 
and his brother Jesuits solemnly swore that 
they were not Europeans, but that they 
were real Brahmins. ‘They dressed in na- 
tive costume, they wore the sacred thread, 
and smeared themselves with holy ashes ; 
they took part in Brahminic ceremonies, re- 
peated prayers to Hindu gods, but substi- 
tuted the name of the Virgin or of some 
saint whenever it was possible to do so. 
They observed caste in all its inhuman ex- 
clusiveness. ‘These things, however, did 
not attract the Brahmins.  Nobili’s con- 
verts were of the Sudra and Pariah class. 
These were allowed the widest latitude in 
their profession, and the Christian Sudra 
joined his Hindu brother in all heathen 
rites and ceremonies as heretofore. He 
observed the same rules as to food, bathing 
and the ordinary intercourse of life. The 
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so-called Christian had his cars and idola- 
trous processions, as though he were still 
Hindu. Nobili was a warrior by nature, 
and he set himself resolutely to conquer or 
die in planting the Cross in India ; at times 
he had to endure terrible hardships, but 
again we read that some of the Tributary 
Rajahs to the King of Madura received the 
great ‘‘ Sanyasi” with all distinction. 

This unblushing system of deceit went on 
for 150 years. All distinctions between 
Christianity and Hinduism were obliterated. 
It is remarkable to note the way in which 
lists of the baptized were worked up. This 
is in more senses than one a true Jesuit 
method. Thousands of dying children were 
baptized surreptitiously ; Jesuit Catechists, 
having a knowledge of medicine, were called 
into native houses, and whilst» giving medi- 
cine to the sick, the Catechists made over 
them the sign of the Cross, and counted 
them as converts to the true faith. 

A letter from the missionary Grundler, 
dated Tranquebar, January 6, 1710, shows 
how this system of deceit was practised at 
that time. In 1709 there were no con- 
verts, so the Portuguese Church bought a 
number of slaves, at prices varying from 
eight to sixteen ee each. When 
eighty slaves were collected, a public day 
was fixed, the slaves were marched to 
church, and there were publicly baptized ; 
not one question was asked at the ceremony. 
The slaves, now made Christian, were 
marched in procession through the streets 
of Tranquebar ; small copper coins were 
scattered among the people. This took 
place in the territory of the Protestant 
King of Denmark. Grundler found, on 
subsequent inquiry, that these Jesuit-made 
Christians did not even know the Lord’s 
Prayer. Still more surprising is the ac- 
count of an interview between the Tranque- 
bar missionaries and a Brahmin. The 
Brahmin had called upon them, and was 
wearing his sacred thread ; he had also the 
distinguishing marks of his caste and all 
the outward badges of heathenism. ‘To the 
surprise of the missionaries, the Brahmin 
declared himself to be a Roman Catholic, 
and confessed that all he knew of Christi- 
anity was that he had been sprinkled with 
water. 

Another letter, written from Madras, in 
1713, by the Rev. G. Lewis, throws a strong 
light upon the character of the non-caste 
Roman Catholics. He says: ‘‘ For a little 
rice they will be of any religion, and for as 
small a consideration leave it again ; and it 
is out of these that the Romish priests 
chiefly make their proselytes, whereby it 
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comes to pass that the Christians in these 
countries are the scoundrel part of man- 
kind ; there is hardly a viler generation in 
the world, and a man had better have to do 
with an infidel, heathen, Turk, or anything 
than with them.” In the book from’ which 
these extracts are made, ‘‘ The Account of 
Ziegenbaljand Plutschan’s Mission to Tran- 
quebar,”’ published in 1718, is a letter by a 
sea captain who had taken several Jesuits 
out to China, in which he urges the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowl- 
edge not to send any Portuguese Scriptures 
to China, because the copies would be col- 
lected by the Romish missionaries and 
burned. He related how Padre 'Tonglong, 
Prior of the Jesuits in China, assisted at a 
sacrifice to Confucius, and dipped his finger 
in the hog’s*blood that was sprinkled on 
the altar. When taxed about it, the 
Padre ‘‘ answered like a Jesuit that though 
he assisted like a China Mandarin, he said 
the prayers of a Christian all the time of 
the ceremony.” 

This horrible system of deception and 
compromise worked its own destruction. 
In time of persecution the baptized heathen 
simply declared he was a heathen, and de- 
fied any one to prove the contrary. In the 
Tanjore persecutions of 1701 thousands of 
so-called Christians at once apostatized and 
saved their lives at the expense of their 
faith. And in the Mysore persecutions, 
when Tipit Sultan exported 30,000 Catho- 
lics, and compelled them to be circumcised 
and become Mohammedans, the Abbé Du- 
bois makes the heart-breaking confession 
that out of 60,000 Catholics in the Mysore 
Province, not one had the courage to die 
for his religion. It was “men this pain- 
ful experience that led this grand old mis- 
sionary, in his later years, to declare that it 
was impossible for any Hindu ever to be- 
come a Christian. 

It is to the credit of Pope Gregory that, 
when these converts numbered three mill- 
ions, he discovered how vile and worthless 
they were. Following this discovery came 
the suppression of the Company of Jesuits 
as a mission agency in India. This is still 
regarded as an irreparable calamity. The 
fathers refused obedience to the papal de- 
crees. Pope Clement called them ‘* obsti- 
nate and impudent,” and it was proved in 
1734 that while the fathers in India vowed 
and swore on the Holy Gospels that they 
would obey the papal order, they yet per- 
jured themselves by persisting in their 
former practices. 

Pere Thirion, writing on these Jesuit 
methods, says: ‘To undérstand the con- 









cessions made by the missionaries of former 
times to caste usages, reference is necessary 
to the different circumstances of time and 

lace which rendered them legitimate. . . . 

f it was permissible to a philosopher to 
say, ‘ Perish the world for an idea,’ still 
stronger reasons existed to justify the Pope 
and the missionaries in saying the same for 
the scrupulous maintenance of the ascer- 
tained faith of God.” ‘The ascertained faith 
of God was exchanged for a lie, and the 
pure practice of Christianity was subordi- 
nated to the hideous trav esties of heathen- 
ism, and one feels that the summing up of 
the whole matter by that prince of mis- 
sionary critics, Dr. Mullens, is true. ‘*‘ Of 
all misrepresentations of missionary labour 
theirs was the most awful ; of all deliberate 
rejection of the Gospel, for heathen rules 
in preference, theirs was the most volun- 
tary ; of all the lying and perjury which 
have been committed by men of knowledge 
and education, theirs were the most deliber- 
ate, most unblushing, most continued, that 
the world ever saw. Such was, in deed 
and truth, the system of the famous Ma- 
dura mission, a mission full of scandal. 
ous wickedness from its beginning to its 
end.” 

These are the gods of the modern mis- 
sionary critic, and to their pattern every 
Protestant missionary must conform. ‘To 
do otherwise were to commit the gravest 
sin. In 1675, at Dharm Apuri, in the 
Salem District, were two European priests. 
One wus assigned exclusively to minister to 
the higher castes, and was called the 
** Priest of the Brahmins,’’ while the other, 
called ‘‘ Pandarani Swami, ministered to 
the pariahs of the neighbourhood.” This 
was done, according to the naive confession 
of the writer, ‘so that caste prejudices 
might not stay the progress of conversions.” 
Could the horrible system of compromise 
go further than it has in this stupendous 
hypocrisy ? I well know that the critic, in 
his flippant, airy manner, will say in reply, 
‘*T only want you, the Protestant mission- 
ary, to imitate that which was good in the 
Jesuit, and to avoid his evil practices.” I 
answer, show me the good and I will pursue 
it. 1 suspect it will take the critic all his 
time to do this, and even then, if he is an 
honest man, he will admit that the task is 
too much for him, and if your readers bring 
a candid mind to the consideration of the 
facts I have quoted—every one of which is 
capable of the fullest historical proof—then 
they will read another meaning into the 
much vaunted, but little understood, supe- 
riority of Jesuit methods. 
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II.—MopeErNn. 


Political events in Europe brought the 
work of Jesuit missions in India to an end. 
In 1759 Portugal broke up the Society of 
Jesus within its dominions, seized its prop- 
erty, and imprisoned its members. France 
did the same in 1764, and to put an end to 
its unspeakable scandals Pope Clement 
XIV., in 1773, was forced to suppress the 
whole society. ‘These events deprived the 
Indian Jesuit missions both of priests and 
resources, and for a long time they lan- 
guished. It is astrange comment upon the 
vaunted unity of the Roman Church and 
the co-unity of its various orders that dur- 
ing the period of the Jesuit decadence the 
Gioa clergy seized upon many of the Jesuit 
churches, and quietly appropriated the 
property. ‘The result is, that now the 
Archbishop of Goa claims jurisdiction over 
churches outside Portuguese territory. 
This has given rise to endless disputes and 
most costly litigation. In 1538 Gregory 
XVI. abolished four Indo-Portuguese Bish- 
oprics in British India, and required the 
priests to take jurisdiction from the Vicars 
Apostolic. Those who refused are de- 
scribed in the earlier issues of the ‘* Madras 
Catholic Directory” as ‘* Schismatics.”’ 
This went on till 1857, when the schism 
yas healed by two priests being allowed to 
submit themselves to the authority of the 
Archbishop of Goa. 

For sixty years after the suppression of 
the Jesuits their missions were simply al- 
lowed to get on as best they might. In 
1830 a number of Catholics joined the Prot- 
estant missions, and then the Romish au- 
thorities took the alarm. ‘The Propaganda 
was urged to send out Jesuits once more, 
and in 1837 the second Jesuit Crusade com- 
menced. By 1847 sixty-four priests were 
at work in India. As arule the new mis- 
sionaries were all on fire with the newly- 
kindled enthusiasm for missions; they 
marched enormous distances in the scorch- 
ing heat of the tropical sun, and cheerfully 
exposed themselves to the rigours of a life 
in the jungles, where malaria attacked them 
and they suffered no small peril from wild 
beasts. ‘They slept upon the damp ground ; 
curry and rice was their staple food. The 
result might have been foreseen ; weakened 
by exposure and insufficient food, in less 
than ten years twenty-one young priests 
died. Some of them, while celebrating 
Mass, were seized with cholera at the altar. 
An English priest, brother of Lord Clifford, 
at this time insisted upon the priests having 
proper food and a moderate allowance of 


wine. They were properly lodged, and 
their comforts fixed at an irreducible mini- 
mum. ‘This sensible policy justified its 
adoption, and from that time the mission 
has grown in usefulness and power. 

It is no compliment to the Jesuits to say 
that among them are to be found some of 
the noblest missionaries of this or any age. 
But it is equally true that some of the Prot- 
estant societies have men who answer to the 
same description. One glaring misconcep- 
tion however must be set right I have 
never seen and never heard of any priest, 
Jesuit, or of any other order, who practised 
street preaching or bazaar preaching. I 
know three large districts well, which have 
about seventy priests distributed through 
them ; I have never met one of these priests 
at work in the street. They do not even 
profess to do street preaching. As pastors 
in churches and teachers m schools they 
hold a foremost place, but one of them said 
not long since he did not believe in preach- 
ing to a crowd in a bazaar, because it was 
casting pearls before swine to doso. The 
method of street preaching among Jesuits 
simply does not exist. Dr. Murdock, per- 
haps the chief authority on Mission Eco- 
nomics now living, says, he ‘* has never heard 
of out-door preaching to the heathen by 
Roman Catholic missionaries such as is 
common among Protestant missionaries.”’ 
Dr. Murray Mitchell asserts, ‘‘ I have never 
seen them preach in public.” To these I 
could add scores of other testimonies. 

In ‘* Catholic Missions in India,” the 
Rev. F. Louis St. Cyr describes the work 
of the priests : ‘‘ The missioner’s habitual 
life is to travel from village to village, to 
administer the Holy Sacrament to his peo- 
ple. . . . He is received with triumph by 
the assembled Christians, who come out to 
meet him with flags and native music, and 
conduct him to the church or chapel, where, 
after the first usual prayer, he announces to 
the people the length of his stay, the order 
of the prayers and duties of each day, and 
then gives them a fervent exhortation to 
profit by his presence, and approach the 
sacraments worthily. The following is the 
usual order of the day in a village visita- 
tion. At three in the afternoon the cate- 
chist assembles all who are preparing for 
the sacraments, and reads to them a prepa- 
ration for confession, which explains the 
whole of the dogmatic belief, and also is 
mixed with fervent prayers to excite the 
necessary sentiments inthe soul. The mis- 
sionary then gives a public instruction, ex- 
plaining the guilt of sin, and exhorting to 
contrition and amendment, and shows some 
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striking pictures representing death, judg- 
ment, hell, and heaven, and the judgments 
of God upon sinners. ... After this, 
** the confessions begin and continue often 
till midnight, to be renewed again in the 
earliest morning before Mass. At sunrise 
the bell rings to call all the people to Mass, 
and before it begins the catechist reads the 
prayers and instructions for Holy Commu- 
nion, which are followed by an instruction 
from the priest himself. During the Holy 
Sacrifice the Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and Contrition are repeated aloud by the 
catechist, to prepare the people for receiv- 
ing the body and blood of our Blessed Lord 
in Holy Communion.’”? At 9 A.M. the 
priest takes his own meagre breakfast and 
says his prayers and office and rests a little. 
In the afternoon he is at the disposal of the 
people, settles their disputes, gives them 
help and advice, assists the sick and needy. 
In this way, fully employed, he spends a 
week or ten days in the village, and when 
the work is done the father goes to another 
to recommence the same labour. 

Making allowance for the difference in 
order of service, mode of belief, and leaving 
out the music, I may say that the above de- 
scription is also true of the Protestant itin- 
erating missionary in India. 

We may now ask what is the character of 
Roman Catholic Christians, and in what re- 
spects do they differ from their Hindu 
neighbours. It must be remembered that 
India is a slow. moving country, and ancient 
practices die hard. ‘‘ Still in our ashes live 
their wonted fires,” and the seed sown by 
the earlier Jesuits still brings forth fruit 
after its kind. The more respectable na- 
tive Catholics observe caste. Pudupett, a 
district of Madras City, is almost entirely 
inhabited by this class, and in a stroll 
through it I have seen Saivaites and Vish- 
nuvites wearing the distinguishing marks of 
their caste. The Saivaite who follows the 
“* way of works,” has on his sacred ashes 
and the potter, or circular dot, in the cen- 
tre of his forehead. The Vishnuvite who 
practises the ‘‘ way of faith,” has his 
*‘namum,” the trident-shaped mark of 
Vishnu, painted on his forehead. Round 
his shoulders is suspended the sacred thread. 
Outwardly I supposed these men to be re- 
spectable caste Hindus, but round the neck 
of some I saw small pictures of patron 
saints, and then I was informed that all the 
people were Roman Catholic, and, more 
than this, I ascertained that, after joining 
the Catholic Church, the converts were al- 
lowed to observe all the usages of the par- 
ticular caste in which they were born. The 


blend is a curious mixture of Christianity 
and Hinduism. Thus, in their marriages 
the Christian part of the ceremony is cele- 
brated in the church by the priest; the 
Hindu part is performed in the house of 
the contracting parties. The Hindu cere- 
monies last three days, and on the last day 
is the crowning ceremony of ‘* Sheshai,” in 
which a Brahmin priest pronounces Hindu 
prayers and scatters rice upon the bride and 
bridegroom. They have marriage proces- 
sions through the streets with music and 
tom-toms. Another matter in which they 
closely resemble the Hindus is in their car 
festivals. Images of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and other saints are placed in the 
car, precisely as Hindu gods are placed, and 
the cars are dragged through the streets to 
the accompaniment of native, and some- 
times English, music. The festival ends in 
a grand display of fireworks. I have seen 
a number of native Catholic churches, and 
in every one I have found caste distinctions 
are observed. One part of the church is 
rigdly marked off for the Brahmin and 
Sudra Catholics. There is another part for 
the ontcast and pariah. 

The non-caste Roman Catholic is left in 
a deplorable state of ignorance, and nothing 
is done to raise him in the social scale. It 
is this particular class from which domestic 
servants are largely recruited, and it has 
given to Indian Christianity a bad name. 
Hundreds of Anglo-Indians will tell you 
that they would not have a Christian ser- 
vant upon any consideration. I had ob- 
served that these Catholics go to church 
only twice a year, on the great festivals of 
Christmas and Easter-day, the rest of the 
year seems to be an indulgence for them. 
The Protestant missionary cannot hope to 
compete with the Jesuit ; the teaching of 
the one is as contrary to the teaching of the 
other, as light is contrary to darkness. 
The Jesuit uses means which the other can- 
not use, and while one strives by mechani- 
cal acts to add to the number on his church 
roll, it must be remembered that the other 
seeks to add to the kingdom of Christ 
purely awakened souls. Other means are 
employed of which I would briefly speak. 
It is a wise instruction of the society to 
which I belong, that a missionary shall have 
nothing to do with land. ‘Thirty miles 
from where I am now writing is a Catholic 
village, and the priest living in it owns land 
to the value of sixteen thousand rupees. 
This land is let out in small allotments, and 
half the value of the crop goes to the man 
who tills the land and the other half goes 
to the priest. In another village where we 
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had a small parish congregation, the people 
have been lost to us because they got into 
debt with the priest, and were compelled to 
go to hischurch. By this system of grants 
of land, money doles, gifts of cloth, many 
are gathered into the net of the church. I 
am bound to say, however, that the fathers 
of the Roman Church are, as a rule, very 
kind and inventively helpful to their peo- 
ple. I have had pleasant personal inter- 
course with some of them, and I cannot but 
admire their great self-denial, their un- 
wearied persistency in work, their patient 
endurance of exile, which must be lonely to 
the last degree. 

The reason of this paper will be apparent 
to most readers; the question all through 
has been, not men, but methods, and these 
two must still be kept apart. A Roman 
Catholic writer remarks: ‘* The Jesuits 
have no happy hand,” and it is instructive 
to note what they have not done. They 
have not given the Bible in any translation 
to their people. They have not kept clear 
and distinct the infinite difference which 
separates Christianity from Hinduism. 
They have not individualised the spiritual 
life of the native Catholic Christian ; he 
still remains essentially gregarious in the 
habits of his church life, and trusts to the 
favourite saint of the greatest number for 
salvation rather than to the sacrifice of 
Christ. 

The test of the value of methods is with 
some people the numerical result, but 
numbers here are fatally misleading. There 
is no true ratio, as Sir W. Hunter has dem- 
onstrated, between money spent and results 
gained on the mission field. There may, 
however, be a fair comparison as to the 
value of methods. Taking the Roman 
Catholic missions in India for the five years 
from 1880 to 1885, their rate of increase was 
34 per cent. per annum. Protestant mis- 
sions during the same period and in the 
same country increased at the rate of 9 per 
cent. per annum. 

It may be safely left to the Protestant 
missionaries to keep to their own well-tried 
methods ; these are based on God’s inimita- 
ble truth, and their success is so well as- 
sured that only the man who refuses to see 
it is the man who doubts it. Mr. Caine 
has made a mistake ; let him have the can- 
dour to admit it, as he admitted his errors 
on the question of Home Rule. It is use- 
less for him to try and square the facts of 
history with his theories of what things 
ought to be. We have to deal with things 
as they are, and it needs no prophet to fore- 
see that soon India will be at the feet of 


Christ our Redeemer. By His help and 
blessing this blessed result will be found to 
have been brought about by faithful ser- 
rants of His who practised the simple 
method which He taught them when He 
said, ‘‘ Go ye therefore, and make disciples 
of all the nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you ; 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.’’ 


MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN. 
BY MRS. ANNIE REICHARDT. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), June, 1891. 


It is startling to any one who has lived in 
Mohammedan countries to know that here, 
in free, Christian, hitherto happy England, 
the dark shadow of the false prophet is 
finding a footing. Those who know the 
private, real, every-day life of the Moham- 
medan woman know also that her faults 
grow out of the system to which she be- 
longs, which certainly does not hold up any 
high and noble aim for her to reach after. 

It is a fundamental point of the Moham- 
medan religion that women should be se- 
cluded from and always veiled before 
strangers, and upon this axis their educa- 
tion turns. It is implanted into them with 
their mothers’ milk. 

I have seen many a bright little girl of 
two years old, riding astride on her moth- 
er’s shoulder, her little fat rounded limbs in 
all their brown beauty, clothed only in a 
pair of anklets, a little sleeveless jacket 
reaching to the hips, and half a yard of 
muslin covering her head. One of the first 
things she is taught is to put up the little 
dimpled fingers and draw this bit of muslin 
across her face at the sight of a man, for 
whatever else a Mohammedan girl does not 
learn, she certainly does learn very perfectly 
the lesson that she must cover her face from 
the gaze of any strange man. 

The Koran says, ‘ The women shall be 
unveiled only before their husbands, fathers, 
fathers-in-law, children, children of their 
husbands, brothers, and nephews.’ 

I will relate an instance of this which 
took place in Damascus, in # family with 
which I was well acquainted. 

Latecfa Khanoom was the daughter of 
Z. Pasha. Her father was dead, and had 
died very soon after her birth, since which 
time she and her mother had lived in the 
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house of Tewfik Bey. This latter had mar- 
ried Latecfa Khanoom’s elder sister, and on 
the death of his father-in-law had taken 
the widow and the little Latecfa under his 
yrotection, treating them in every way as 
his own mother and sister. In fact, the 
little Latecfa was to him, as to her mother 
and sister, the petted and spoiled darling. 

Djevdat Bey, a handsome young Turkish 
officer stationed at Damascus, wanting a 
wife, set to work to find out where he could 
meet with a Turkish girl of good birth, and 
through the usual means (the women who 
visit the different harems and report on the 
charms of the girls who are found there) 
he made his choice of Latecfa Khanoom. 
His proposals were accepted by the three 
persons who alone formed her family, be- 
ing her mother, sister, and brother-in-law. 
She was barely twelve! As a matter of 
form her consent was asked, and having 
seen from the latticed window the suitor 
chosen for her, she made no objection but 
silently assented to become his wife. The 
ring and other presents sent by the bride- 
groom as sealing the contract arrived in due 
course, and with them the command to his 
bride-elect to veil herself, and keep her 
person sacred from the eyes of every man, 
even her brother-in-law, and never to re- 
main fer a single moment in the same room 
where he was. As a matter of course when- 
ever the poor child was sitting with her 
mother and sister, and the step of Tewfik 
Bey was heard entering the house, she 
would scamper away (I have seen her do it 
often) and envelop her tiny figure in the 
voluminous folds of a large veil. 

In another house, as I was sitting in the 
reception-room with the two ladies of the 
family, both of whom were exceedingly re- 
fined and courteous in their manners, all at 
once, to my great astonishment, one of 
them sprang up, and, throwing herself flat 
on the floor, pushed herself under the divan 
where I was sitting, while the other squeezed 
herself under a large oaken chest which 
stood in a dark corner and was raised a few 
inches from the floor. 

A slight sound as of some one scraping 
his throat made me turn my eyes to the 
door. <A very gentlemanly young man en- 
tered, salaamed, and, standing a little 
within the door, made some very courteous 
and polite speeches, carefully keeping his 
eyes away from the chest and from the floor 
near the divan; after which he again 
salaamed gracefully and left the room. 

The two ladies then came out of their 
hiding-places, and, seeing my looks of sur- 
prise and bewilderment, Jaughingly told me 


that this young man was a younger brother of 
both their husbands (they were sisters-in- 
law), and that this business of hiding was so 
common to them, on account of the fact 
that no brother-in-law might look on their 
faces, that they thought nothing of it. 

As there are instances of several brothers 
being in one family, and all living under 
one roof, the young wives must sometimes 
have very hard work to keep hidden. 

However, no Moslem will go into any 
place where women are likely to be without 
giving some audible sign of his approach, 
nor enter a house without asking permis- 
sion. Here again they have the Koran for 
an authority: ‘ Believers, enter not into 
the houses of other people unless ye are first 
permitted ; and if ye are told to return, re- 
turn, for it shall be better for you.’ 

When I lived in Cairo it was a matter of 
great amusement to me to hear our sakka 
(water-carrier), as he mounted our very 
long staircase (somewhere about a hundred 
steps), call out at almost every step, * Das- 
toor!’ * Ya satir!’ until he reached the 
top. I asked him once if calling out when 
he first began to ascend the stairs would not 
be sufficient. He said, ‘ No, for if by his 
negligence any woman should omit to veil 
herself or get out of his way, he might in- 
cur the guilt of seeing her without her veil, 
and it would be a heinous sin.’ 

Both men and women seem to have it 
ingrained in their nature that the more a 
woman hides herself so much the more is 
she worthy of the respect of man, and the 
more @ man loves his wife the more secluded 
will he keep her. 

For this various reasons are given. One 
man said to me, ‘If you have a very valu- 
able diamond or other gem of great price, 
you do not hang it up in the public streets 
where every passer-by can enjoy it and per- 
haps rob you of it. You hide it carefully 
away where even the sun may not look upon 
it, lest, perchance, its lustre may be 
dimmed ; and that is the reason why we 
keep our ‘‘ hareem” [they never use the 
word wife] carefully secluded.’ 

A more likely reason is the following, also 
given me by a Moslem: ‘ We are particular 
in insisting upon the women keeping them- 
selves hidden or veiled, because in doing so 
they show a becoming respect for, and sensi- 
ble appreciation of, man’s position as being 
far above their own, and in neglecting to 
do it not only insult men, but themselves 
lose all claims to their own self-respect and 
the respect of men.’ 

Women are taught to believe that the 
highest term which can be applied to a hus- 
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band’s love is, ‘ He will not permit the sun 
to look upon her ;’ and to be proud when 
the seclusion in which they are placed is 
more rigid and rigorous than usual. 

Woman is considered among the Moslems 
as solely a‘ thing’ to be married and become 
the mother of children! ‘ Her husband 
or her grave’ is a common saying, meaning 
that a woman has no right to live except as 
a wife—that she can have no interests, no 
will, no thought, but to give satisfaction to 
the man who has conferred on her the hon- 
our of making her his wife. Thus fora 
woman to remain unmarried is a thing to- 
tally unheard of, she having no right or 
option in the matter. 

Almost as soon as she can toddle about, 
her parents begin to lay by something tow- 
ards her ‘ jehaz,’ or outfit, as the word 
means, for her marriage, as if that was the 
one object of her existence, and she grows 
up even in childhood with that one fact 
held up before her. She has no happy 
childhood, no pretty dolls, no merry games, 
no brightly-coloured pictures. If her ten- 
der age should, in spite of all restriction, 
assert itself in some poor attempt at a frolic 
with a little brother or sister, or she is sur- 
prised into a faint semblance of light-hearted 
laughter or some burst of childish prattle, 
it is speedily quelled by a knock on the 
head and a push into a corner with the 
words, ‘For shame! a girl should never 
speak unless spoken to ; she should be seen 
and not heard ; her mouth is given her to 
eat with, but not to talk.’ 

They are very rarely unmarried at six- 
teen, and I have seen many sad-looking lit- 
tle wives under ten! 

A father has entire authority over his 
daughter, even to the taking away of her 
life if so it seems to him good, and no one 
may call his conduct in question! I do 
not say this from hearsay or from a wish to 
be sensational, but have myself actually 
known fearful instances of it. 

If her father be dead, her brother is in 
the same position towards her, and when 
she is married her husband is her supreme 
lord and master. After the death of the 
latter, his son and hers becomes the arbi- 
trator of her fate, thus verifying the saying 
common among them that a woman is three 
times a slave. 

There are cases where a man may give 
his daughter in marriage to some one far 
beneath her in rank and position. This is 
often done by sultans, pashas, and very 
wealthy men, for in such instances the po- 
sitions are reversed, and the wife can, and 
generally does, play the tyrant at will. 


Such a marriage is for motives of propriety 
and convenience, and the husband is made 
willing to play a very humble part in his 
wife’s apartments. He cannot touch any 
of her property or sell any of her slaves, or 
even enter her own private suite of rooms 
if she is not in the humour to allow of it. 
But we are now speaking of the generality 
of Mohammedan women, whose lives are 
entirely the reverse of this, and what I 
want to show is that their lives, which I 
am sure no English woman need envy, are 
the natural outcome and fruit of that re- 
ligion—that Koran—which is already bring- 
ing its baneful influences into England. 

Four wives are allowed to every man, and 
as many concubines as he can buy and main- 
tain. “Their Koran tells them: ‘ Marry a 
second, and a third, and a fourth wife, but 
if ye find that ye cannot be just to more 
than one, transgress not the bounds of your 
ability. Of what you can buy, marry as 
many as you please.’ 

It is said by some that, as a matter of 
fact, the Moslem does not often marry 
more than one wife, and that there is much 
of domestic love, felicity, and peace fre- 
quently found in Mohammedan families. I 
repeat again, if is said, but I do not vouch 
for it, and, indeed, the Mohammedans 
themselves do not believe it. It is true 
that I have heard some of them say, ‘ It is 
much better to keep to one wife than to have 
the constant ‘‘ bother” of the never ceasing 
quarrels in the harem when there are more 
than one,’ and yet I have known those very 
men change their minds and bring in a 
younger and fresher face, notwithstanding 
the * bother’ and the extra expense it puts 
them to, excusing themselves on the ground 
that they only follow their apostle’s exam- 
ple, and do what he gives them full per- 
mission for, in putting no limits to their 
desires. 

The bringing in of a new wife is natu- 
rally the precursor to trouble and discord, 
and the divorce of the first one generally 
follows, unless the husband can afford more 
establishments than one. The reason of 
this is self-evident. The first wife, hither- 
to, and perhaps for many years, docile, obe- 
dient, and uncomplaining, sometimes even 
affectionate and devoted (I have known 
such cases), finding herself thrown off, un- 
cared for, and compelled to become the ser- 
vant and drudge of the new-comer, becomes 
restive, uncontrollable, and sometimes even 
fiendish in her disposition, and the husband 
having to choose between the tried partner 
of many years, and the fresh novelty, shows 
what he is made of by divorcing the first ! 
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Thus it is a cruel irony to talk of con- 
jugal love, of marriage felicity, among 
Moslems, whose very religion casts the 
poisoned shade of the upas tree on the holi- 
est of all ties. 

I have never forgiven myself for persuad- 
ing a young Moslem maid of mine in Cairo 
to go back to her husband and continue to 
be an obedient, loving wife, notwithstand- 
ing previous cruelty and desertion on his 
part. She wasa mere child in years—six- 
teen or seventeen—hardly more. 

Poor Mabrooka! Those who talk and 
write so glibly of the ‘laudable Moslem re- 
ligion ’ ought to have seen this poor creat- 
ure, as I told her that my religion taught 
me that it would be a sin on my part to 
keep her from her husband, and that she 
must try to forgive and forget, and go back 
and live with him. 

She had been his wife for a couple or 
more of years, when he went away and left 
her with a young child in her arms—both 
wholly unprovided for! The infant died 
of starvation, and she was brought to me 
by the Sheikh E] Mukhadameen (the chief 
of those who procure servants). She was 
very frightened when she came to me, for 
she had never spoken to Europeans, or in- 
deed to Christians at all, and cried much 
the first few days ; but it was a case of stay- 
ing or going back to utterstarvation. Good 
food had its due effect, and the fact that a 
young child very near the age of her own 
was to be her chief care soon reconciled her 
to living with me, child-mother though she 
was. 

She was with me for eleven months. A 
more simple-hearted, docile, sweet-tempered 
creature I never had in my house. She 
was so attached to me and to my children 
that, as she was an orphan and had no rela- 
tions, I hoped that I might be able to keep 
her always ; but my wishes were frustrated. 
* One day a Fellah was announced from 
Upper Egypt. It was her husband! He 
said he wanted his wife. Of course he had 
heard that she had been cared for and was 
looking well, and also that she had a nice 
little wardrobe, and a sum of money which 
in Cairo at that time was considered very 
substantial, and his fingers itched to have 
the despoiling of so many good things. 

Mabrooka wept bitterly, and throwing 
herself at my feet begged me to keep her, 
saying she would be my slave all through 
life if I would only prevent her going back. 
We did all we could to persuade her hus- 
band to divorce her, promising him all her 
little possessions and a sum of money be- 
sides. 


‘She is my wife! I want my wife!’ he 
kept on repeating doggedly, and I was 
obliged to make her go with him. With 
choking sobs and eyes filled with tears, she 
said : ‘I will go, ya sitti (my lady), be- 
vause you tell me that God and your religion 
say I must ; but, oh! you do not know to 
what you send me !’ 

A few months after she came back, but 
so changed that it was difficult for me to 
recognise her. Cruelty and starvation had 
had their effect, and now he had again de- 
serted her on the eve of again becoming a 
mother ! 

It may be said by Philo-Mohammedans, 
and I know it is said by Mohammedans 
themselves, that such things happen in 
Christian England. Yes! With grief and 
shame I grant it, but am thankful to add 
that the religion of Christian England does 
not abet or permit it, and this, thank God, 
makes a very wide difference. 

One argument often brought forward by 
Philo-Mohammedans is that the marriage 
relation remains undissolved much oftener 
than otherwise. Such may be the case, for 
among the higher classes divorce is consid- 
ered somewhat disreputable ; not from any 
higher sense of its sinfulness, or any greater 
degree of affection on the husband’s part, 
but because men of any position or stand- 
ing are unwilling that their own particular 
daughter should have such a slight put 
upon them—that anything belonging to 
them should be obliged to submit to such a 
degradation at the bare caprice of another. 
Thus it happens that we never hear of the 
daughters of sultans, pashas, or any wealthy 
or influential people being divorced. I 
have heard it averred over and over again 
as a well-substantiated fact that the Sultan 
has at least one new wife every year besides 
innumerable concubines. What becomes 
of the old ones? Surely they must be di- 
vorced, for the law of El Islam will not 
permit of more than four wives, nor can a 
legally married wife become a concubine, 


‘There is therefore the always existing pos- 


sibility of divorce for no reason at all, save 
a groundless and capricious whim on the 
part of the husband. 

A Mohammedan girl is brought up with 
the idea that she has nothing to do with 
love. It is ayib (shame) for her to love her 
husband. She dares not do it if she would. 
What he asks and expects of her ia to trem- 
ble before him and yield him unquestioning 
obedience. I have seen a husband look 
pleased and complacent when his wife 
looked afraid to lift up her eyes even when 
visitors were present. 
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Still, with all this, I have known of cases 

where the wife, being married young, and 
treated fairly well, really grew to love her 
husband, and I am sure it would oftener be 
the case but for the baneful effect of the 
example of their prophet and the permis- 
sion of their Koran to bring in a second 
wife, or a‘ white slave,’ after a decade of 
years has passed away. 
" here are some men among them, but I 
think they are rare, who boast that they 
marry a new wife every month. ‘ It is so 
evsy, say they, ‘to divorce a wife when 
one is tired of her!’ And such is the 
fact! At any unexpected moment the 
fatal words, ‘ You are divorced,’ may be 
uttered, and an utter wrenching of home 
ties, perhaps of many years’ existence, takes 
place. ‘The wife must veil herself, and 
never again let her husband see her. She 
takes with her any property that has been 
given to her by her husband, parents, or 
any other person, this being always entirely 
her own, and not in any way subject to her 
husband's will, and she leaves her husband’s 
house, and her children. 

A woman cannot, of herself, separate 
from her husband without his consent. If 
she is clever, however, she will take him by 
surprise at an unguarded moment, and con- 
trive to do or say something which will 
make him so angry that before he can ex- 
ercise sufficient self-control to stop himself, 
he has uttered the wished-for words. 

Aysha, a servant of mine in Cairo, told 
me she had done it in this way. Her story 
was this. She was married at the age of 
nine years and grew up knowing no one and 
caring for no one but her husband. ‘To 
see that his clothes were of a snowy white- 
ness, and his stews and pilaufs carefully 
cooked with the full modicum of rich 
spices and savoury herbs, the rice of a 
golden colour imparted by the saffron, and 
the meat of an appetising tenderness, and 
all ready prepared at the moment of his ar- 
rival from the sook, was the sole object of 
her existence, and she was contented and 
happy, for he always spoke as if he loved 
her, and said ‘ he would never marry again, 
but that she should be the companion of 
his whole life.” She was in time the mother 
of three children, who all died in intaney, 
but her life was bound up in her husband, 
aud as long as she had him she did not 
care. 

One day he came in bringing with him a 
little girl and said that he had married 
again ! 

‘Ya Madamtee !’ (Oh my misfortune !) 
screeched Aysha, who was herself barely 
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twenty. ‘What have I done that you 
should hate me all at once, and bring this 
strange woman between us? May your 
shadow never grow less; may your father 
find mercy ; may you have length of days 
given you: send her back to her friends, 
and be not so cruel tome. Or else—why 
should I be in your way ? divorce me since 
you no longer care for me.’ 

‘No,’ said her husband, ‘I do not hate 
you, and will not divorce you. According 
to our prophet’s words (on him be peace) 
we, the believers, may have more wives 
than one, and what you ask is impossible.’ 

The days went on, and Aysha found her- 
self become the drudge and servant, and no 
appeals for divorce were listened to ; so one 
day, just as it was about the usual time for 
him to come home, she got together all her 
things and put them behind the door, with 
her milayeh (large veil for covering the fig- 
ure) and boorka (nose veil). She then set 
upon the new wife, beating her, and scratch- 
ing her, and tearing out her hair at such a 
rate, that when her husband came in his 
rage knew no bounds and he screamed out, 
‘Talika bitalata!’ (divorced the third 
time!) She had not been divorced before, 
but the phrase means divorced without hope 
of return. 

In this way she got free, and catching up 
her bundle and veil with cat-like agility, 
she was out of the house before he could 
touch her. 

This is one case out of thousands which 
are daily occurring, and proves what I said 
before, that it is the religion of the false 
prophet, the tenet of the Koran, to which 
are attributable all the faults of Moham- 
medan women. And can it be possible that 
the enlightened daughters of Christian 
England knowingly and willingly ally 
themselves to such a system by marriage 
with Mohammedans ? 

No amount of education or civilisation or 
public opinion can give the wife of a Mo- 
hammedan any security in the marriage 
tie. 

Much has been said lately about the rights 
of woman. ‘The gospel of Jesus Christ— 
the Old and New Covenant which form the 
basis of the religion of hitherto happy Eng- 
land—has given woman the right to be queen 
and sovereign of the home where she reigns 
as wife. As yet, and long may it remain 
so, her chief right and glory is to be the 
safe deposit of her husband’s confidence, 
the guiding star of his existence, one ‘in 
whom the heart of her husband doth safely 
trust, who openeth her mouth with wis- 
dom, whose children arise up and call her 
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blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.’ 

If things turn out otherwise—and it is 
sad that the weakness and sinfulness of hu- 
man nature should often cause it to be so— 
yet it is not the Christian religion that is to 
blame. 

I feel compelled to give one more exam- 
ple of what the Mohammedan can do, and 
what his religion sanctions. 

It was a sad case which happened while 
I was at Damascus, and took place among 
the better class of Mohammedans. 

Zeynab R. was married to a very wealthy 
man who was very much older than her 
father ; but as he was of very high stand- 
ing in Moslem society, her father congratu- 
lated himself on having secured him as a 
husband for his child. Zeynab was only 
about ten years old when she was taken to 
her husband’s house, dressed out like a doll 
in all the finery and jewels which he had, 
in accordance with Moslem rules, sent with 
a lavish hand before the wedding. 

Years passed away before she again crossed 
her husband’s threshold. 

Once behind the ‘ burdayeh’ or ‘ starr’ 
(for both these names are given to the thick 
heavy curtain which shuts out the women’s 
apartments from the rest of the world) a 
young girl-wife is literally buried alive, and 
her horizon is limited by her husband, his 
wives, and his slaves. 

Until she becomes a mother herself she 
may not even think of seeing her own 
mother, and if, as in the case of Zeynab, by 
means of wealth or position her husband 
stands a little higher than her friends, years 
may pass away before she crosses her moth- 
er’s threshold again. 

A harem is a world in itself. The hus- 
band is the autocrat, and the larger the 
amount of his wealth, so much larger his 
harem. What passes there is never known 
or commented on in the outer world. 

It is contrary to all Moslem ideas and 
Moslem etiquette for any man to make in- 
quiries about any female that lives in the 
house of another. 

It is but natural to suppose that among 
the many human beings, wives, concu- 
bines, and slaves, who compose a harem— 
with the head eunuch, who ostentatiously 
keeps them in order, but is really a little 
king among them—there are strong wills 
and fierce passions, commanding intellects 
and unwearied energies, which, could they 
be rightly guided, might be of benefit to 
the world ; but, being wholly without vent 
save among themselves, turn their little 
world into a perfect pandemonium. 


I will not harrow the feelings of the reader 
by relating the cruelties perpetrated in the 
utter oblivion of the harem between them- 
selves, as described to me by one of their 
own number, for they know that no law can 
reach them. 

‘Oh! it is only women among them- 
selves—who can expect women to be rea- 
sonable ? It is best to turn a deaf ear to 
what goes on in the women’s apartments,’ 
say the men with a contemptuous shrug of 
the shoulder. 

The husband and autocrat, caring but 
for his own self-indulgence, one day lay- 
ishes caresses and loads with presents some, 
for the time, favoured one, and the next 
gives her up to all that the fury and jeal- 
ousy of those who are less favoured can in- 
vent. 

Zeynab became, in the course of time, 
the mother of two sons, but unkindness and 
cruelty had pulled down her constitution. 
Her mind seemed to give way at the hope- 
lessness of her life. Worn to a shadow and 
mad with despair, she at last succeeded one 
day in eluding discovery by putting on the 
dress of a slave, and, slipping past the great 
burdayeh and the guardian bowab (the gate- 
keeper), fled to her father’s house. 

Her father had not seen her since she had 
left his house on her wedding day! ‘True, 
rumours were whispered about, and had 
been brought to him by elderly women who 
frequent the harems as pedlars and hawk- 
ers, but he had shrugged his shoulders and 
merely said ‘it would not be seemly to 
quarrel with a man of such standing as his 
son-in law for the sake of a woman.’ Now 
that he saw the change in her he was startled 
and shocked as she threw herself .at his feet 
and begged him to put an end to her life if 
he would, but not to send her back. 

The father’s heart was awakened, and she 
was tenderly cared for, but a long and se- 
vere illness followed, in which all hope of 
life was given up by the doctors. 

Her father took into consultation men 
learned in Moslem law, and sent deputation 
after deputation to his son-in-law entreating 
him to divorce her, and saying how utterly 
incapable she was of returning to be his 
wife. The tnhappy father offered not only 
to remit her dowry and give up all claims 
to any property which she had left in the 
harem, but to pay any sum of money de- 
manded within reason. 

Again and again the same answer came 
back, ‘I will not divorce her; she is my 
wife and must come back.’ Cadis and 
moollahs were sent to expostulate with him, 
but he laughed at all they said. ‘He 
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wanted her back, sick or well, and he would 
have her ; not because he loved her, but to 
show her the consequences of trying to es- 
cape him. He was a Moslem, and would 
brook no interference between himself and 
the inmates of his harem. Mashalla! 
They would laugh at his beard if they 
could get off so easily.’ 

His fiendish looks as he said this fright- 
ened even those hardened men, and they 
advised her father to keep her carefully hid- 
den, lest she should fall a victim to her hus- 
band’s cruelty. 

Shall I—dare I—put on paper what his 
next message was? I did not see it done 
myself. I was told—yes, I was told on 
good authority and in bated whispers— 
what it was. He took her two sons, who 
were also his sons— those little darling boys 
—he took them, wrung their necks, and 
sent their dead bodies still palpitating to 
show her what he had in store for her! 

The young mother, not yet twenty, never 
raised her head after the one wild shriek 
she gave, and in a few days she too died, 
the victim of despair. 

This is no exaggerated tale, no piece of 
sensational fiction. If I dared give names 
and dates, I am not sure but what now at 


_the present moment there are some in Eng- 


land who could corroborate my statement. 
But what need have I of witnesses? Every 
Moslem knows that his religion gives him 
supreme control in his harem, and that 
neither law nor public opinion can touch 
him there. I have known English women 
married to Moslems who, having in their 
own persons experienced the reality of such 
a life, have made it the one object of their 
lives to get their daughters out of the 
clutches of that religion, so baneful to 
women, before they reached the age con- 
sidered marriageable among Moslems. I 
could call witnesses to the bitter tears and 
restless, sleepless anxiety with which an Eng- 
lish mother watched the innocent gambols 
of her infant daughter, although her own 
husband was a man of education, of great 
wealth, and of a most influential position. 
He had been often in England and France, 
and spoke the languages of both those 
countries with ease. He was as good a hus- 
band as his religion would allow him to be, 
and after years of continued tears and en- 
treaty on the part of his wife he actually 
was bold enough to wink at the mother’s 
fleeing with the child to a place of refuge. 
For this amount of kindness he was called 
to account by the ulemas and learned men 
of his religion, on the plea that it was a 
heinous sin against the Koran to keep his 
4 
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daughter where she could not be married 
toa Moslem. He was ordered to command 
her return, but her mother hid her and 
changed her own name. This was some 
years ago, and I do not know what the 
sequel has been. 

Having given an instance of a husband’s 
cruelty as shielded by the Koran and the 
Mohammedan religion, I will now proceed 
to show how a naturally amiable and good- 
hearted man is bid to look upon his wife by 
the light of that same-Koran. 

On an Austrian steamer I met an Egyp- 
tian Effendi who seemed a man of intelli- 
gence and wealth. He had his wife with 
him, and had secured the ladies’ cabin for 
her. There she remained with her three 
little children and a black slave, never com- 
ing out once for a breath of fresh air during 
the whole voyage. 

The Effendi spoke of her in a very pat- 
ronising, good-natured sort of way. He 
told me that he was just returning from 
Europe, and that, having been obliged to 
go there on business, he had taken his wife 
with him, to have an operation performed 
on her eyes for cataract, she being perfectly 
blind through that disease. 

On my showing some surprise at his in- 
curring so much trouble wal expense for a 
wife, this being an uncommon thing for a 
Moslem to do, he said, ‘ It is sowah (a meri- 
torious action) that she should be enabled 
to look upon her children. It is sowad 
with God. To see a blind dog who cannot 
look upon her puppies is a painful sight. 
How much more a human being ! for after 
all a woman is ahuman being. But now 
that she can see them she has nothing 
more to wish for and is very grateful to 
me.’ 

All this and much more of the like na- 
ture was said with an air of great benevo- 
lence and condescension, and although he 
looked and spoke as if he knew that he had 
done a very praiseworthy and humane ac- 
tion, which showed the goodness of his na- 
ture, I was bound to give him his due. It 
was indeed, especially thirty years ago, a 
wonderful thing for a Moslem husband to 
do. Perhaps the fact that the three chil- 
dren were all boys had something to do 
with it, for most Moslems are very fond and 
proud of their sons. 

It is said the Koran enjoins the kind 
treatment of the wife, and so it does after 
a fashion which yet clearly gives full license 
to the way the Moslems treat their wives. 
It says, ‘Treat them kindly; and if ye 
would leave them, may God order it for the 
best.’ ‘If ye would change your wives for 
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others, take not aught back from what ye 
had given them.’ 

This law demands no reason from the 
husband for divorcing his wife ; nor does it 
give her any claim or legal power by which 
she may oppose his wishes in this respect ; 
and it is in the selfishness of human nature 
that the strong shall triumph over the 
weak, and consider any and every exercise 
of power, however subtle or cruel it may be, 
as only the natural right and due given to 
man by God. 

Man’s will, capricious and fickle and to- 
tally unreasonable though it be, being made, 
therefore, the pivot on which these mar- 
riages rest, surely we know enough to be 
sure, in spite of all that Philo-Moslems may 
say, that the life of a Mohammedan woman 
is by no means to be envied. 

Much has been written about ‘ woman’s 
rights,’ and * women of to-day,’ but the old 
words uttered thousands of years ago by our 
Saviour Himself, ‘ What, therefore, God 
hath joined together let not man put asun- 
der,’ have given woman her real status in 
this world. That she takes her place as a 
helpmeet to man she owes to the Christian 
religion, and never in the Moslem’s Koran 
will she find such courage and strength as 
in the beautiful words, written by an in- 
spired Apostle, ‘ Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the church, and 
gave Himself for it.’ 


THE REAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN 
ISLAM. 


BY THE HON. MR. JUSTICE AMEER ALI, 
CALCUTTA. 


From The Nineteenth Century (London), September, 1891. 


I HAVE read with some surprise the arti- 
cle by Mrs. Reichardt on Mohammedan 
Women in the June number of this Review. 
I should have thought that a Christian 
lady, and presumably an English woman, 
would speak with some reserve of a teacher 
who is regarded with veneration by forty 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
East, and would have the good taste not to 
offend their religious susceptibilities by the 
unnecessary use of medieval vituperation. 
I am not concerned, however, with the 
manner of the writer’s statements, but with 
the matter thereof. The standard of good 
taste is variable, and differs in each indi- 
vidual. Mrs. Reichardt has strung to- 
gether a number of stories, partly ridicu- 
lous and partly disgusting, the scenes of 


which are laid in Syria and Egypt, where 
the lady seems to have resided, and upon 
the force of them she asks her readers to 
declare that the Islamic system is a curse, 
and the status of women under it low. No 
doubt her manner of attack will to some 
extent answer its purpose, and create, or 
rather accentuate, the existing aversion to 
Islam—an aversion which, fostered origi- 
nally by designing ecclesiastics like Pope 
Gregory the Seventh, has existed in Chris- 
tendom from the time of the Crusades. 

Few of Mrs. Reichardt’s readers will stop 
to consider whether her tales are genuine or 
probable—whether they have any bearing 
on the wider issue she has raised. namely, 
the comparative status of women under 
Islam and Christianity—or to think that 
the same abuses which she recites as oceur- 
ring in some Mohammedan families, exist 
sometimes in grosser form in Christian 
families. They will be carried away by the 
disgust of the moment. Some of her 
stories, instead of reflecting any discredit 
on the Mussulmans, to my philistine mind 
convey a decidedly favourable impression. 
For example, even Mrs. Reichardt may ap- 
prove of the feeling (however ignorantly 
expressed) which actuated the water-carrier 
in giving a warning to her before entering 
her apartments. And I think that mod- 
esty, however exaggerated, is not out of 
place in this planet of ours. 

As regards the other stories, I will not in- 
dulge in fu quogues. 1 shall not point to 
the tale told by the daily reports of trials 
in the police courts—a tale not dependent 
on the veracity of gossips or the colouring 
of missionary imagination—of parents maim- 
ing their offspring or beating them to death, 
of husbands trampling on their wives with 
hob-nailed boots, of the abominable brutal- 
ities inflicted on women and children by 
professed Christians ; I shall not dwell upon 
the revelations in the divorce courts (not to 
refer to anything else), nor speak of the 
seething mass of immorality, depravity, and 
cruel heartlessness existing in the heart of 
Christian England. I would not be justi- 
fied in pointing to the revolting sights one 
sees in the populous towns of Christendom 
as the outcome of Christianity. 1 would 
only ask Mrs. Reichardt to recognise that 
the crimes or the follies committed by Mos- 
lems may spring from other causes than 
their religion. Neither virtue nor vice is 
the peculiar property of any race or creed, 
and the lower nature of man will find ex- 
pression in spite of the teachings of Christ 
or Mohammed. 

The writer, however, is neither logical 
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nor historically correct in her exposition of 
the status of women in Islam. She com- 
pares, albeit unconsciously, the status of an 
English woman in the year 1891 with a 
state of society in Syria and Egypt resem- 
biing more the conditions of life in Europe 
in the fifteenth century. But regarding 
this I shall have to say a few words later. 
Is she not aware that in many continental 
countries, in Russia specially, in the Span- 
ish Colonies of South America, and in 
Mexico, the position of women is open to 
the same criticisms which she has levelled 
against the Syrian and Egyptian Moslems ? 
Is it just or honest, by retailing stories, 
poured into willing ears, of possible and 
impossible incidents among semi-civilised 
people, to create a prejudice against all 
Moslems ? 

With these preliminary observations, I 
proceed to deal with the gist of Mrs. Reich- 
ardt’s arguments. ‘ Upas-tree,’ ‘ baleful 
influence,’ and other such-like phrases 
apart, her indictment against Islam, if I 
understand her rightly, resolves itself into 
four charges—viz. the seclusion of women 
and the low status assigned to them ; the 
plurality of wives and the facility of di- 
vorce. It is the old oft-repeated story 
which has formed the burden of ecclesiasti- 
cal attacks on Islam for several centuries. 
Mrs. Reichardt takes credit to * the Old and 
the New Covenant,’ for the position which 
women now occupy in Christendom. 

An examination of the position of women 
under what the writer calls the ‘ Old Cove- 
nant’ will show how groundless that asser- 
tion is. The Hebrew maiden, even in her 
father’s house, stood in the position of a 
servant; her father could sell her if a 
minor. In case of his death, the sens could 
dispose of her at their will and pleasure. 
The daughter inherited nothing, except 
when there were no male heirs. Marriages 
were invariably arranged by the parents, 
and wives were bought upon a recognised 
method of valuation. The Mosaic law set 
down the price at a uniform rate of 50 
shekels—nearly 4/. sterling of English 
money—but it nevertheless varied in prac- 
tice according to the station in life of the 
bride and bridegroom. Unrestrained po- 
lygamy was practised among all classes. 
Child-marriage was frequent, as it still is, 
among the Jews of Palestine. ‘There was 
no limitation on the power of the husband 
to divorce the wife. It was sufficient ‘ to 
write a bill of divorcement’ and dismiss the 
wife for no cause whatsoever : the wife hav- 
ing no power to divorce the husband nor to 
apply even to the judge to release her from 
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This was the condi- 
‘Old 


an irksome bondage. 
tion of women under the vaunted 
Covenant.’ 

Before I deal with their position under 
the ‘ New Covenant,’ it may be as well to 
show what their condition was among the 
settled pagan Arabs, and in the neighbour- 
ing empire of Persia. Among the former, 
who were mostly influenced by the corrupt 
and effete civilisation of the neighbouring 
empires, @ woman was considered a mere 
chattel ; she formed an integral part of the 
estate of her husband or her father, and the 
widows of a man descended to his eldest 
son by right of inheritance, as any other 
portion of his patrimony. Hence the fre- 
quent unions between stepsons and mothers- 
in-law, which, when subsequently forbidden 
by Islam, were branded under the name of 
Nikéh-ul-Makt (‘ shameful or odious mar- 
riages’). Even polyandry was practised by 
the half-Jewish, half-Sabacan tribes of 
Yemen, and female infanticide was com- 
mon. 

The corruptness of morals in Persia was 
fearful. There was no recognised law of 
marriage, or, if any existed, it was com- 
pletely ignored. In the absence of any 
fixed rule in the Zend-Avesta as to the num- 
ber of wives a man might possess, the Per- 
sians indulged in a multitude of regular 
matrimonial connections, besides having a 
number of concubines. 

What did Christianity do to improve the 
position of women? It may be, as it is 
said, that Jesus mixed familiarly with wom- 
en, and discoursed to them about His teach- 
ings. But of Christianity in its relation to 
womankind the less said the better. In 
the early ages, when the religion of the 
people, high and low, the ignorant and edu- 
cated, consisted only of the adoration of the 
mother of Jesus, the Church of Christ had 
placed the sex under aban. The ‘ Fathers 
of the Church’ wrote upon the enormities 
of women, their evil tendencies, their in- 
conceivable malignity ; and Tertullian, that 
holy saint, described them as ‘ the devil’s 
gateway, the unsealer of the forbidden 
tree, the deserter of the divine law, the de- 
stroyer of God’s image—man.’ And St. 
Chrysostom pronounced women to be a 
‘necessary evil, a natural temptation, a de- 
sirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly 
fascination, a painted ill.’ 

The Orthodox Church excluded women 
from the exercise of all but the lowliest re- 
ligious functions. ‘They were excluded ab- 
solutely from society, they were prohibited 
from appearing in public, from going to 
feasts or banquets. ‘They were directed to 
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remain in seclusion, to observe silence, to 
obey their husbands, and to apply them- 
selves to weaving and spinning and cook- 
ing. If they ever went out they were to be 
clothed from head to foot. Such was the 
osition of women in Christianity when 
Mariolatry was recognised and practised by 
all classes. In later times, and in the in- 
terval which elapsed between the overthrow 
of the Western Empire and the rise of mod- 
ern society in Europe, a period which has 
been described as one of ‘ rapine, falsehood, 
tyranny, lust, and violence,’ Christianity, 
by introducing convents and nunneries, in 
some respects improved the lot of women. 
But the convents were not always the haunts 
of virtue, nor the inculcation of celibacy 
the surest safeguard of chastity. The 
Registrum Visitationum, or the diary of 
the pastoral visits of Archbishop Rigaud, 
throws a peculiar light upon the state of 
morality and the position of the sex during 
the most glorious epoch of the Age of 
Faith. The rise of Protestantism made no 
difference in the status of women. Jesus 
had treated woman with humanity ; his 
followers excluded her from justice. 

The age of chivalry is generally supposed 
to extend from the beginning of the eighth 
to the close of the fourteenth century-——a 
period, be it noted, almost synchronous 
with the Saracenic domination in Spain. 
During this period, in spite of the halo 
which poetry and romance have cast around 
the conditions of society, women were the 
frequent subjects of violence. Force and 
fraud were the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the golden age of Christian chivalry. 
Polygamy was practised by all classes ; mor- 
ganatic and left-handed marriages were not 
confined to the aristocracy. Even the 
clergy, frequently forgetting their vows of 
celibacy, contracted more than one legal or 
illegal union. History proves conclusively 
that, until very recent times, polygamy was 
not considered so reprehensible as it is now. 
The German reformers, as Hallam points 
out, even so late as the sixteenth century, 
admitted the validity of a second or a third 
matriage contemporaneously with the first, 
in default of issue and other similar causes. 
Charlemagne, as is well known, had several 
wives. 

Whether the unlicensed polyandry preva- 
lent among certain classes in the West is 
preferable to the licensed polygamy prac- 
tised by certain sections in the East, isa 
question on which I do not offer an opin- 
ion. Sufficient it is for me to say that the 
position of women under Christianity—un- 
til culture and progress in material develop- 


ment and humanitarian science called into 
existence that unwritten code of honour 
which is now in force among the rea/ly 
civilised communities of the West—the lot 
of Christian women was by no means 60 en- 
viable as Mrs. Reichardt would fain make 
us believe. Under Justinian, the champion 
of orthodoxy, the streets of Constantinople 
were the scenes of the grossest and most 
revolting outrages. In the streets of Alex- 
andria, a woman, whose only crimes were 
her beauty and her learning, was torn to 
pieces by the following of a Christian 
saint. Had St. Cyril written a book on 
women he would probably have agreed with 
the Hindoo legislator, Manu, who declared 
that a wife guilty of disobedience to her 
husband should be torn to pieces by wild 
dogs where the four highways meet. In 
medizval times, women were outraged, car- 
ried into captivity, thrown into dungeons, 
scourged by the feudal chiefs of devoutly 
Christian Europe. They were burnt, they 
were drowned. 

Mohammed appeared at this epoch. It 
was not his business to go about the coun- 
tryside unhinging people’s minds by an- 
nouncing the immediate advent of ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ He applied himself 
to evolve order out of chaos. He had seen 
the immorality of the Syrian Christians ; 
he had before his eyes the depravity of the 
settled Arabs and Jews. He restrained the 
power of divorce ; practically forbade polyg- 
amy and concubinage, and placed women 
on a pedestal hardly approached (say what 
fanatics may) up to that time. 

I have already shown the cruel powers 
possessed by the Hebrew husband under 
the * Old Covenant’ to divorce his defence- 
less wife. Among the Romans, the legal- 
ity of the practice of divorce was recognised 
from the earliest times. The laws of the 
Twelve Tables admitted divorce ; and if the 
Romans, as is stated by their admirers, did 
not take advantage of this law until five 
hundred years after the foundation of their 
city, it was not because they were more ex- 
emplary than other nations, but because the 
husband possessed the more cogent power 
of summarily putting his wife to death for 
acts like poisoning, drinking, and the sub- 
stitution of a spurious child. But the wife 
had no right to sue for a divorce ; and if 
she solicited separation her temerity made 
her liable to punishment. In the later re- 
public, the frequency of divorce was at once 
the sign, the cause, and the consequence of 
the rapid depravation of morals. 

* The ambiguous word which contains the 
precept of Jesus is flexible to any interpre- 
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tation that the wisdom of the legislator can 
demand.’ We may well suppose that at the 
time Jesus uttered the words, ‘ What God 
has joined, let no man put asunder,’ be 
had no other idea than that of stemming 
the torrent of moral depravity, and he did 
not pause to consider the ultimate gre re | 
of his words. The subsequent rule, which 
makes fornication (using the translated 
word) the only ground of valid divorce, 
shows how abundantly Jesus was alive to 
the emergency. But the ‘ wisdom’ of later 
Christian legislators has not confined itself 
to a blind adherence to a precept laid down 
probably to suit the requirement of an em- 
bryonic community, and delivered verbally. 
The rule may be regarded as inculcating a 
noble sentiment; but that it should be 
considered as the typical law of divorce is 
sufficiently controverted by the multitudin- 
ous provisions of successive ages in Chris- 
tian countries. 

Two of the Christian Gospels make no 
mention of the reason for which Jesus al- 
lowed His followers ‘to put away’ their 
wives (Mark x. 11 and Luke xvi. 18). If 
the traditions recorded in these two Gos- 
pels be considered of higher authority than 
those passing under the name of Matthew, 
then one can easily perceive the force of 
what Selden says, that by an evasive answer 
Jesus wanted to avoid giving offence either 
to the school of Shammai or that of Hillel. 

Among the pagan Arabs, the power of 
divorce possessed by the husband was un- 
limited. They recognised no rule of hu- 
manity or justice in the treatment of their 
wives. Such was the position of woman 
when Mohammed appeared. All his re- 
corded sayings show that he looked upon 
the custom of divorce with extreme disap- 
proval and considered its practice as calcu- 
lated to undermine the foundations ‘of so- 
ciety. He repeatedly declared that nothing 
pleased God more than the emancipation of 
slaves, and nothing displeased him more 
than divorce. It was impossible, however, 
under existing conditions to abolish the 
custom entirely. His mission was to mould 
the minds of an uncultured and semi-bar- 
barous community to a higher development. 
The custom was interwoven with the habits 
of the people, and had become sanctified by 
the practice’ of ages; and accordingly he 
allowed the exercise of the power of divorce 
to husbands under stringent conditions. 
He permitted to divorced parties three dis- 
tinct and separate periods within which they 
might endeavour to become reconciled and 
renew their conjugal intercourse; but 
should all attempts to become reconciled 
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rove unsuccessful, then the third period, 
in which the final separation was declared to 
have arrived, supervened. In case of con- 
jugal disputes, he advised reconciliation by 
means of arbiters chosen by the two dis- 
putants. 

As usual, ‘the Fathers of the Church’ 
(and ‘ Fathers’ are to be found in every 
church) have taken up the temporary per- 
mission as the positive rule, and ignored the 
wrinciples of humanity, justice, and equity 
inculeated by the Master. I consider, 
however, that the rules laid down by them 
are far more humane and just towards 
women than those of the most perfect Ro- 
man law, developed in the bosom of the 
Christian Church. According to the Mos- 
lem legists, the wife also is entitled to de- 
mand a separation on the ground of ill- 
usage, want of proper maintenance, and 
various other causes, and the Kazi (the 
judge) is empowered to decree separation if 
the facts are established. In every case 
where the divorce orginates with the hus- 
band, he has to give up to the wife every- 
thing he settled upon her at her marriage. 
The frequent admonitions in the Koran 
against separations, the repeated recommen- 
dation to heal quarrels by private reconcilia- 
tion, show how sacred the Arab legislator 
held the marriage tie : 

And if ye fear a breach between them (man and 
wife), then send a judge chosen from his family, 
and a judge chosen from her family, &. &c. 


Mrs. Reichardt says, as other Christian 
controversialists have said before, that Mo- 
hammed allowed his followers, besides the 
four legitimate wives, to take to themselves 
any number of female slaves. A simple 
statement of the regulation on this point 
will show at once how opposed this notion 
is to the true precepts of Islam. 

Whoso among you hath not the means to marry 
a free believing woman, then let him marry such 
of your maid-servants whom your right hands 
possess and who are believers. This is allowed 
unto him among you who is afraid of committing 
sin; but if ye abstain from allying yourself with 
slaves it will be better for you. 

Concubinage, the union of people stand- 
ing to each other in the relation of master 
and slave, without the sanction of matri- 
mony, existed among the Arabs, the Jews, 
the Christians, and all the other nations. 
The Prophet did not in the beginning de- 
nounce the custom, but towards the end of 
his career he expressly forbade it. 

And you are permitted to marry virtuous women 
who are believers, and virtuous women of those 
who have been given the scriptures before you, 
when you have provided them their portions, !iv- 
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ing chastely with them without fornication, and 
not taking concubines. 

How favourably does the tolerant spirit dis- 
played in the first part of this command- 
ment compare with the exclusiveness of 
Christian ecclesiasticism, which refused to 
recognise as valid or lawful the union of a 
Christian with a non-Christian, unless he 
happened to be a king! The stake was the 
lot of the ‘infidel’ who had the temerity 
to marry a Christian! Mohammed’s rule, 
it must be admitted, was a distinct advance 
in humanity. 

& Now as regards polygamy, which is al- 
ways cast into the teeth of Islam by un- 
thinking antagonists, Mohammed found it 
practised, not only among his own people, 
but amongst the people of the neighbouring 
countries, where it assumed some of its 
most frightful aspects. There was no limit 
to the number of wives a Jew or a Zoroas- 
trian might marry ; and in spite of the en- 
deavour of Justinian to correct the evil, the 
case was the same with the Christians. 
Polygamy flourished unchecked among all 
classes of people, and the wretched women, 
with the exception of the first wife selected 
according to priority of time, laboured un- 
der severe disabilities. 

Mohammed enforced as one of the essen- 
tial teachings of his creed ‘respect for 
women,’ and his followers, in their love 
and reverence for his celebrated daughter, 
proclaimed her ‘the Lady of Paradise,’ as 
the representative of her sex. Our ‘ Lady 
of Light’ is the embodiment of all that is 
ideal in womanhood—of all that is pure and 
true and holy in her sex. And she has 
been followed by a long succession of wom- 
en, who have consecrated their sex by their 
virtues. Their noble lives and works have 
always furnished an example to the women 
of succeeding ages to venerate and follow. 

‘ Paradise is at the feet of the mother,’ 
said the Prophet of Islam. This sweet and 
holy teaching which inculcates that love 
and devotion to the mother is the greatest 
act of piety, gives some idea of the high 
position which women occupy in Islam. 
The Arabian Prophet prohibited the cus- 
tom of conditional marriages, and, though 
at first temporary marriages were tacitly 
allowed, in the third year of the Hegira 
these also were forbidden. Mohammed 
secured to women, in his system, rights 
which they had not before possessed, and 
placed them on a footing of perfect equality 
with men in the exercise of all legal powers 
and functions. He restrained polygamy by 
limiting the maximum number of contem- 
poraneous marriages, and by making abso- 


lute equity towards all obligatory on the 
man. It is worthy of note that the clause 
in the Koran which contains the permis- 
sion to contract four contemporaneous mar- 
riages is made dependent upon the condi- 
tion that the man is able to deal eqguituh/y 
and justly with all the four wives. ‘The 
condition, therefore, cuts down the permis- 
sion to its legitimate dimensions. The pas- 
sage runs thus: ‘ You may marry two, 
three, or four wives, but not more.” ‘The 
subsequent lines declare, ‘ but if you can- 
not deal equitably and justly with all, you 
shall marry only one.’ ‘The extreme im- 
portance of this proviso, bearing especially 
in mind the meaning which is attached to 
the word ‘equity’ (ad/) in the Koranic 
teachings, has not been lost sight of by the 
great thinkers of the Moslem world. 

Even so early as the third century of the 
Hegira, during the reign of Al-Maman, the 
first Mutazalite doctors taught that the de- 
veloped Koranic laws inculcated monogamy. 
And though the cruel persecutions of the 
mad bigot Mutaw-wakkil prevented the gen- 
eral diffusion of their teachings, the con- 
viction is gradually forcing itself on all 
sides, in all advanced Moslem communities, 
that polygamy is as much opposed to the 
teachings of Mohammed as it is to the gen- 
eral progress of civilised society and true 
culture. 

In India more than 95 per cent. of the 
Moslems are monogamists ; in Persia 98 per 
cent., according to Colonel Macgregor’s 
testimony. In Arabia and Turkey the 
practice of plurality of wives is confined to 
avery small class of people (compare Van 
Lennep and Niebuhr, both as worthy of 
credit as the authoress of the article under 
notice). 

As regards divorce, speaking from a 
somewhat extensive experience of this prov- 
ince—which alone contains nearly twenty- 
two millions of Mussulmans—I know of 
only half-a-dozen cases occurring within 
the space of twenty-five years among the 
respectable classes—one of which, however, 
emanated from the wife. In all these 
cases there were faults on both sides. If 
the women nowadays have not the same 
facility as before for obtaining a divorce on 
the ground of ill-treatment, &c., the blame 
lies at other doors. Under the British 
rule, there seems to be no machinery for 
administering that branch of the Moham- 
medan law. In this respect, it must be 
said, the English in India have acted differ- 
ently from the French in Algeria, who have 
maintained and improved the indigenous 
institutions. I hope, however, that the 
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time is not far distant when the Moslems 
will prefer to follow the Prophet instead of 
the * Fathers ;’ and will, in the absence of 
the Kazi, decide conjugal disputes by ‘ ar- 
biters “ instead of imitating the followers of 
the * Old Covenant.’ 

The system of the seclusion of females 
where it exists among Moslems is a survival 
of an older growth. It had been in prac- 
tice among most of the nations of antiquity 
from the earliest times. The gynaikonitis 
was a familiar institution among the Athe- 
nans; and the inmates of an Athenian 
harem were as jealously guarded from pub- 
lic gaze as the members of a Persian house- 
hold then, or of an Indian household now. 
The gynaikonomoi, like his Oriental coun- 
terpart, was the faithful warder of female 
privacy, and rigorously watched over the 
ladies of Athens. The seclusion of women 
naturally gave birth to the caste of Hetairai, 
various members of whom played such an 
important part in Athenian history. Were 
it not for the extraordinary and almost in- 
explicable spectacle presented by the Byzan- 
tine Empire and modern Europe and Ameri- 
ca, | should have said that in every society 
at all advanced in the arts of civilised life, 
the growth of the unhappy class of beings 
whose existence is alike a reproach to hu- 
manity and a disgrace to civilisation was 
due to the withdrawal of women from the 
legitimate exercise of their ennobling, puri- 
fying, and humanising influence. The 
Babylonians, the Etruscans, the Athenians, 
and the pre-Islamite Meccans furnish the 
best exemplification of this view in ancient 
times. 

The enormity of the social canker eating 
into the heart and poisoning the life-blood 
of nations in modern times is due, how- 
ever, to the spread of a godless materialism 
covered with a thin veneer of rehgion, be 
it Christianity, be it Mohammedanism, or 
any other form of creed. Mohammed had, 
in early life, observed with pain and sorrow 
the terrible depravity prevailing among the 
Meccans, and he took the most effective 
step suited to the age and the people to 
stamp out the evil. Among the women of 
the Arabs fashion was as strong as in other 
ages and countries. It was the fashion 
among them to imitate the example of the 
Hetairai (Aiydn) and walk in the streets 
jingling their anklets with their bosoms 
half exposed. Those who have travelled in 
Upper Egypt or Lower Bengal will prob- 
ably understand the immodesty to which 
I am referring. The Prophet of Islam 
found the custom of seclusion of women 
existing among the Persians and other Ori- 


ental communities ; he perceived its advan- 
tages, and it is possible that in view of the 
widespread laxity of morals among all 
classes of people, he recommended to women 
the observance of privacy. But to suppose 
for a moment that he ever intended his 
recommendation should assume its present 
inelastic form or that he ever allowed or 
enjoined the seclusion of women, is wholly 
opposed to the spirit of his reforms. The 
em itself affords no warrant for holding 
that the seclusion of women is a part of the 
new gospel. 


O Prophet! speak to thy wives and to th 
daughters, and to the wives of the faithful, that 
they let their wrappers fall low. 

And speak to the believing women, that they re- 
frain their looks and observe continence ; and that 
they display not their ornaments except those 
which are external, and that they draw their ker- 
chiefs over their bosoms. 


The women were also enjoined not to take 
off their outer garments in the presence of 
any male except their fathers, husbands, or 
brothers. (This is supposed to mean un- 
veiling themselves.) 

The reasons for these directions are easy 
to understand in the midst of the social and 
moral chaos from which he was endeavour- 
ing, under God’s guidance, to evolve order. 
They were wise and beneficent injunctions, 
having for their object the promotion of 
decency among women, the improvement 
of their dress and demeanour, and their 
protection from insult. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to suppose there is anything in 
the law which tends to the perpetuation of 
the custom. Considerable light is thrown 
on the lawgiver’s recommendation for female 
privacy, by the remarkable immunity from 
restraint or seclusion which the members of 
his family always enjoyed. Ayesho, the 
daughter of Abi Bakr, who was married to 
Mohammed on Khadija’s death, personally 
conducted the insurrectionary movement 
against Ali. She commanded her own 
troops at the famous ‘ Battle of the Camel.’ 
Fatima, ‘our Lady of Light,’ often took 
part in the discussions regarding the suc- 
cession to the Caliphate, and her sermons, 
breathing that sweet nobility, that divine 
purity, which distinguished her character, 
are still extant. The grand-daughter of 
Mohammed, Zainab, the sister of Hussain, 
shielded her youthful nephew from the 
Ommeyodes after the ire ro of Kerbela, 
and by her indomitable spirit awed the fero- 
cious soldiery of Yezid. 

According to Von Hammer, 


the harem is a sanctuary: it is prohibited to 
strangers, not because women are considered un- 
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worthy of confidence, but on account of the sacred- 
ness with which custom and manners invest them. 
The degree of reverence which is accorded to 
women throughout higher Asia and Europe (among 
Mohammedan communities) is a matter capable of 
the clearest demonstration. 


Hamilton, the translator of the Hedaya, 
dealing with the chapter on Decorum, says, 
‘This seclusion is a result of jealousy or 
pride, and not of any legal injunction, as 
appears in this and several other parts of 
the Hedaya.’ And Marsden, in his 7'ravels, 
says, ‘The Arab settlers in Java never ob- 
served the custom (of seclusion of women), 
and the Javanese Mussulman women enjoy 
the same amount of freedom as their Dutch 
sisters.’ 

In the early centuries of Islam, almost 
until the extinction of the Saracenic empire 
in the East, women continued to occupy as 
exalted a position as in modern society. 
Zobeida, the wife of Horin, plays a con- 
spicuous part in the history of the age, and 
by her virtues, as well as by her accomplish- 
ments, leaves an honoured name to poster- 
ity. Humieda, the wife of Fartk, a Medi- 
nite citizen, left for many years the sole 
guardian of her minor son, educates him to 
become one of the most distinguished juris- 
consults of the day. Sukinah, or Sakina, 
the daughter of Hussain and the grand- 
daughter of Ali, was the most brilliant, 
most accomplished, and most virtuous wom- 
un of her time—‘ la dame des dames de son 
temps, la plus belle, la plus gracieuse, la 

lus brillante de qualités,’ as Perron calls 

hae. Herself no mean scholar, she prized 
the converse of learned and pious people. 
Baran, the wife of the Caliph Mamin, Um- 
mul-Fazl, Mamin’s sister, married to the 
eighth Imam of the house of Ali, Umm-i- 
Habil, Mamiin’s daughter, were all famous 
for their scholarship. 

In the fifth century of the Hegira, the 
Sheikha Shuhda, designated Fakhrunnissa 
(‘the glory of women’), lectured publicly 
at the Musjid-i-Jama of Bagdad, to large 
audiences, on literature, rhetoric, and 
poetry. She occupies in the annals of Islam 
a position of equality with the most dis- 
tinguished ulemas. What would have be- 
fallen this lady had she flourished among 
the fellow-religionists of St. Cyril can be 
judged by the fate of Hypatia. Possibly 
she would not have been torn to pieces by 
enthusiastic Christians, but she would to a 
certainty have been burnt as a_ witch. 
Dzat-ul-Hemma, corrupted into Dzemma, 
‘the lion-heart,’ the heroine of many bat- 
tles, fought side by side with the bravest 
knights. 


It is a calumny, therefore, to say that 
the Islamic system has lowered the status 
of women. ‘The Teacher who, in an age 
when no country, no system, no community 
gave any right to woman, maiden or mar- 
ried, mother or wife—who, in a country 
where the birth of a daughter was consid- 
ered a calamity, secured to the sex rights 
which are only unwillingly and under pres- 
sure being conceded to them by the civilised 
nations in the nineteenth century—deserves 
the gratitude of humanity. If Mohammed 
had done nothing more, his claim to be a 
benefactor of mankind would have been in- 
disputable. Even under the laws as they 
stand at present in the pages of the legists, 
the legal position of Moslem females may 
be said to compare favourably with that of 
European women. As long as a Moham- 
medan woman is unmarried she remains 
under the parental roof, and until she at- 
tains her majority she is to some extent 
under the control of the father or his repre- 
sentative. As soon, however, as she is of 
age, the law vests in her all the rights 
which belong to her as an independent hu- 
man being. She is entitled to share in the 
inheritance of her parents along with her 
brothers, and, though the proportion is 
different, the distinction is founded on the 
relative position of brother and sister. A 
woman who is svi juris can under no cir- 
cumstance be married without her own ex- 
press consent, ‘not even by the Sultan.’ 
Centuries after this principle was laid down 
by the Moslem jurists the sovereigns and 
chiefs of Christendom were in the habit of 
forcibly marrying women to their subjects. 
On her marriage she does not lose her indi- 
viduality. She does not cease to be a sepa- 
rate member of society. An ante-nuptial 
settlement by the husband in favour of the 
wife is a necessary condition, and on his 
failure to make a settlement the law pre- 
sumes one in accordance with the social po- 
sition of the wife. A Moslem marriage is 
a civil act needing no priest, requiring no 
ceremonial. The contract of marriage 
gives the man no power over the woman’s 
person beyond what the law defines, and 
none whatever upon her goods and property. 
Her rights as a mother do not depend for 
their recognition upon the idiosyncrasies of 
individual judges. Her earnings acquired 
by her own exertions cannot be wasted by a 
prodigal husband, nor can she be ill-treated 
with impunity by one who is brutal. She 
acts, if sui juris, in all matters which re- 
late to herself and her property in her own 
individual right, without the intervention 
of husband or father. She can sue her 
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debtors in the open courts, without the 
necessity of joining a next friend or under 
cover of her husband’s name. She con- 
tinues to exercise, after she has passed from 
her father’s house into her husband’s home, 
all the rights which the law gives to men. 
All the privileges which belong to her as a 
woman and a wife are secured to her, not 
by the courtesies which ‘ come and go,’ but 
by the actual text in the book of law. 
‘Taken as a whole, the legal status of a Mo- 
hammedan woman is not more unfavourable 
than that of many a European woman, 
whilst in many respects she occupies a de- 
cidedly better position. 

Nineteen centuries of progressive devel- 
opment working with the legacy of a prior 
civilisation, under the most favourable racial 
and climatic conditions, have tended to 
place the women in certain parts of Europe 
and America on a higher social level than 
the men—have given birth to a code of 
etiquette which, at least ostensibly, recog- 
nises the right of women to higher social 
respect. And yet a great and civilised em- 
pire, the professed champion of Christian- 
ity, condemns women to the punishment of 
the lash and the outrages of fiendish guards 
in Siberian mines, and the people who 
wept so profusely over the wrongs of the 
Italian Poerio have not a tear for the mis- 
eries of these wretched women ; they who 
went into hysterics over the myths wafted 
from Bulgaria to the shores of Great Britain 
have no word of reprobation for the suffer- 
ings of the women of a race to which be- 
longed Mary and Magdalen ! 

If the Mohammedan women in the pres- 
ent day are not so advanced as their Chris- 
tian sisters in the West, their backwardness 
is not due to the Koranic teachings, but to 
the general extinction among the Moslems 
of culture and progress under the avalanche 
of savagery which issued from the wilds of 
Tartary in the thirteenth century, over- 
whelming the whole of Western Asia with 
ruin and desolation. But if they do not in 
another hundred years attain to the social 
position of European women, there will be 
time enough to declaim against Islim asa 
system and dispensation. 


THE RIVAL ‘*‘ HOLY COATS.” 


From The Church Times (Ch. Eng.), London, August 21, 
1891. 


WHEN the fanatical and extremely Ultra- 
montanist Bishop Arnoldi of Trier exposed 
the ‘* Holy Coat” for the veneration of the 
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faithful in the year 1844, he had the grace 
to tell his flock that the authenticity of the 
ancient relic was no article of faith. It 
need hardly be said that the peasant pil- 
grims of Germany, Belgium, France, and 
other lands, who flocked day after day in 
their hundreds of thousands to Trier, paid 
more regard to the Bishop’s action than to 
the Bishop’s caution. They exalted the gen- 
uineness of the ‘‘ Heilige Rock,” the holy 
tunic, into an article of faith. 

There are two ways of testing the authen- 
ticity of a relic. The Apostle’s charge to 
‘* prove all things” is acknowledged as 
liane. both by the half-heathenish 
peasant and by the most scientific Catholic 
theologian. But by ‘‘ proof” they under- 
stand two very different processes. The 
test of the one is, ‘‘ Will the relic work a 
miracle ?’ The test of the other is, ‘‘ What 
is the true witness of historical research as 
to this relic ?’’ A sincere appeal to history 
an never be an attack upon the Catholic 
Church or Catholic doctrine ; it is rather 
the only logical outcome of an acceptance 
of the great Vincentian canon of Catholic- 
ity. The Church has suffered cruelly from 
the imposition of false relics upon the vener- 
ation of the faithful. The Council of Sara- 
gossa in 592 had the courage to propose 
that the relics which were at that time 
brought in quantities from the East to the 
West should be.tested by the ordeal of fire. 
At the beginning of the twelfth century 
two monks discovered in Jerusalem, and 
brought to Monte Cassino, a piece of the 
towel with which our Blessed Lord wiped 
the feet of His Apostles. It was cast into 
the fire, and at once took the colour of fire, 
but without losing its form or substance. 
When the fire had burned out, the towel 
was found to be intact. It must have been 
made of asbestos. The learned Professors 
Gildemeister and Von Sybel of Bonn in 
1844 piously and bravely suggested that the 
‘* Holy Coat’’ of Trier should be subjected 
to a similar test by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties as a canonical method for the removal 
of doubt from the minds of the faithful. 
It was early in the twelfth century that the 
famous Abbot Guibert of Nogent com- 
plained of the wholesale manufacture of 
spurious relics and spurious saints. He 
gave a series of examples from his own 
neighbourhood and his own experience. 
A young mar in a village near Beauvais, 
he said, had been canonized simply because 
he died on Good Friday ; the neighbouring 
peasants made pilgrimages to his grave, and 
offered candles and ex voto gifts in return 
for his intercession. ‘‘ Through such lies 
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and rogueries,”’ said he, ‘* purses are emp- 
tied to the very bottom. In towns and 
villages new saints are daily proclaimed, 
and the clergy hold their tongues.” Guibert 
charged them with being afraid to defy 
public opinion, especially that of the old 
women who railed at them as irreligious if 
they ventured to contradict the loeal delu- 
sions. The worst of the clergy were tempt- 
ed to trade upon the superstition of the 
faithful, and Guibert tells of one priest, 
**the preacher of a famous chureh, who 
exhibited a piece of bread which the Lord 
Christ had chewed with His own teeth.” 
Guibert knew for a fact that one head of 
St. John the Baptist was to be seen at 
Constantinople, and another head of the 
same saint at St. Jean d’Angeli. He did 
not know, what is also true, that a reputed 
head of the Baptist was preserved in other 
places. 

It was in this period of delusion and 
pious roguery, the beginning of the twelfth 
century, that ** der heilige Rock,”’ the Holy 
Coat of Christ without seam, was first de- 
clared to be in the possession of the Church 
of Trier. There was a common legend 
afloat in Europe in the twelfth century that 
a Christian Empress had brought or sent 
the seamless coat of our Blessed Lord from 
Jerusalem to Western Europe. According 
to the German variation, the Empress was 
Helena, who gave the precious relic to the 
Chureh of Trier. According to the French 
variation of the legend, the Empress was 
Irene, and she sent the Holy Coat as a pres- 
ent to the Emperor Charles the Great, who 
gave it to the Church of Argenteuil in 
France, where ‘‘ la Sainte Robe sans cou- 
ture de Notre Seigneur Jesu Christ’’ re- 
mains to this day, and is contended for by 
local patriotism as the actual tunie men- 
tioned by the historians, Gregory of Tours 
and Fredegar. A romantic apologetic his- 
tory of this French ** Holy Coat” was pub- 
lished in the seventeenth century by Dom 
Gabriel Gerberon. The earliest documen- 
tary evidence of the existence of such a relic 
in Argenteuil occurs in the end of the 
twelfth century. The monastic church of 
Argenteuil, to which the French ‘‘ Holy 
Coat’’ is reputed to have been originally 
given by Charles the Great, was plundered 
and burnt to the ground by the Normans 
in 845 or 846. Hence to account for the 
presence of the relic in the same place three 
hundred years later, it was necessary to in- 
vent the legend that the nuns of Argenteuil 
had time before their escape to have the 
French ‘‘ Holy Coat” cemented up in one 
of the walls. The relic was discovered in 


this wall in the year 1150. The invention 
of the Holy Coat, as its historian says, was 
** the foundation of the rapid prosperity of 
Argenteuil. Pilgrims of every age, of every 
class in life, of both sexes, crowded to the 
place to venerate the sacred coat, and the 
monastery was enriched with donations and 
pious foundations.’? The authenticity of 
the French ‘* Holy Coat”? was vindicated by 
numerous miracles. In 1567 the monastery 
was again plundered and set on tire, not by 
the Normans, but by a Huguenot regiment. 
At this point the historians differ as to the 
fate of the relic. Collin de Planecy says 
that the impious Calvinist soldiery burned 
“cette robe sans couture,” which we can 
readily believe, for the French Puritans 
doubtless regarded it as a ‘‘ monument of 
superstition and idolatry,’’ which the Lord 
required them to destroy. Nevertheless, 
the French ** Holy Coat” appeared again in 
the beginning of our century. The Bishop 
of Versailles in 1804, at the order of the 
Cardinal Legate, instituted a formal exam- 
ination of the genuineness of a much dam- 
aged ** Holy Coat” which was dug up in 
the garden of the presbytery of Argenteuil, 
where it had been buried by the parish 
wriest. The report was satisfactory. Pieces 
iad been cut off for the use of pious persons 
during the long interval of the disappear- 
ance of the relic between the Reformation 
and Revolution. Several of these were col- 
lected, The old French ‘* Fraternity of the 
Holy Seamless Coat” was reconstituted : 
the old ‘* Litanies of the Holy Coat” were 
reprinted ; medals were coined, and pic- 
tures published to quicken devotion to the 
** Holy Coat” in France. It was the sug- 
gestion of the medieval Guibert, who could 
not forecast the ultimate political and eccle- 
siastical results, that every reputed local 
relic, like every reputed local saint, should 
not be reverenced as authentic until con- 
firmation of its claims had been pronounced 
by the ** Church of Rome,” which came in 
time to mean, not the whole social body of 
the Roman Church, but simply the indi- 
vidual Roman Pope. In the year 1843 this 
much-desired apostolic confirmation of the 
genuineness of the French *‘ Holy Coat,” 
the most dangerous competitor of the Ger- 
man ‘‘ Holy Coat” at Trier, was obtained 
from Pope Gregory XVI. He raised the 
altar of the parish church of Argenteuil, as 
**the altar of the Vestment, or Tunic of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which is there de- 
posited,” to the dignity of a ‘* privileged 
altar.””’ We believe that several of our 
English Vaticanists, principally ’verts from 
the English Church, intend to go on pil- 
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grimage to the German ‘‘ Holy Coat” at 
Trier. If any one amongst them should be 
sceptical as to its being the only authentic 
seamless coat of the Saviour. he may be 
grateful to us for giving him the informa- 
tion that he can cite the authority of a 
Pope in justification of his doubts. Nay, a 
Roman Catholic of the old Vicar-apostolic 
epoch of English Romanism, and an ances- 
tor of one of the present Bishops of the 
Roman Nonconformists in England, Lord 
Clifford, in the same year, 1845, published 
his ‘* Brief Account of the Relic venerated 
as the Seamless Tunic of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is preserved in the parish 
church of Argenteuil.” 

Those Romanists who prefer to believe 
in the rival and more successful German 
** Holy Coat’? at Trier can also appeal to 
Papal authority. They can cite Pope Leo 
X. against Pope Gregory XVI. When 
Popes differ, who shall decide ? To appeal 
to a Council against a Pope, since the Vati- 
can Council definitively substicuted the in- 
dividual person of the Roman Bishop for the 
social entirety of the Catholic Church, has 
become “‘ treason’’ for the Roman Catholic. 
There is no question as to the difference in 
this ease. On February 1, 1514, Pope Leo 
X. issued a Bull in which he said that the 
Cathedral Church of Trier was built by the 
Empress Helena, and that she caused the 
seamless coat of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
he placed in it. In ‘* The History of the 
Holy Coat in the Cathedral Church of 
Trier,” which was published by Dr. Marx, 
Professor at the Episcopal Seminary of 
Trier in 1844, with the approbation of Bish- 
op Arnoldi, the bull of Leo X. is cited as a 
proof of the authenticity of the German 
** Holy Coat.” Although there is doeu- 
mentary evidence, according to the two 
Bonn Professors, Gildemeister and Von 
Sybel, of the existence of no less than forty 
holy seamless coats of the Saviour, each of 
which in its time and place has been re- 
vered as the only genuine one, it is impossi- 
ble for the simple Christian to believe that 
more than one of these can be genuine. 
King Edward the Confessor gave a part of 
the Holy Coat to Westminster Abbey. It 
is true that ‘‘ Rome has spoken,” but it is 
evident, since the Pope of the nineteenth 
century has virtually contradicted the Pope 
of the sixteenth century, that the voice of 
one or of the other, of Leo X. or Gregory 
XVI., cannot possibly be the voice of truth, 
or of Him Who is the Truth. 

The London daily evening organ of the 
Pope and the Salvationist General has in- 
formed the world that ‘*the Cathedral 
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fathers at Trier invited a commission of 
connoisseurs to pronounce upon the gar- 
ment,” and that ‘‘an eminent German 
archeologist who was on this committee de- 
clared that part of the garment belonged 
to the dim and distant period when Cesar 
Augustus ruled over the Roman Empire.” 
The same pretence of satisfying doubts by 
submitting the relic to the examination of 
experts was gone through in 1844. But 
the experts were bound to a foregone con- 
clusion. Unprejudiced archxologists who 
examined the Holy Seamless Coat of Trier 
discovered that it was very perceptibly 
seamed, and that figures of animals were 
discernible on it. Cordel, the Vicar general 
of the diocese of Trier, at the exhuming of 
the Holy Coat in 1810, said that ‘‘ the head 
of an animal was discovered on it,”’ appa- 
rently a peacock, and he gave expression to 
the naive wish ‘‘ that fewer persons had 
been present, or else that the Holy Coat 
had not been exhibited in their presence.” 
The two able historians and archeologists 
whom we have cited have produced exhaus- 
tive and incontrovertible evidence that the 
form, the colour, the structure, and the 
material of the woollen ‘‘ Holy Coat” at 
Trier, apart from the total defect of his- 
torical testimony earlier than the twelfth 
century, all go to prove that it cannot possi- 
bly be the seamless coat worn by our Blessed 
Lord. 

We began by referring to the difference 
in intellectual perception of the ignorant 
and the educated members of the Church. 
The peasant-class, which always supplies the 
greatest contingent of pilgrims, is inclined 
to attribute personality to the objects of its 
veneration. Evye-witnesses and ear-witnesses 
affirmed in 1844, in the German newspapers 
(we can give name and date if necessary), 
that the poor pilgrims cried out as they 
knelt before the relic, *‘ Heiliger Rock, zu 
dir Komme ich! Heiliger Rock, dich bete 
ich an! Heiliger Rock, bitte fiir mich !” 
(Holy Coat, I come to thee! Holy Coat, I 


yray to thee! Holy Coat, pray for me. 
pray j pray 


THE HOLY COAT. 


From The New York Freeman's Journal (R. C.), August 29, 
1891. 


BERLIN, Aug. 20.—The Holy Coat was 
exposed to view this morning in the Cathe- 
dral at Treves. Two Knights of Malta, in 
full costume, with drawn swords in their 
hands, stood on each side of the shrine in- 
closing the Holy Coat case, which was sur- 
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rounded by tall lighted candles in handsome 
candlesticks, and surmounted by a large 
gold cross. 

There was an impressive scene in the 
sanctuary. Over 100 priests assisted in the 
Pontifical High Mass which followed the 
unveiling of the coat. The Cathedral was 
richly decorated for the occasion, and was 
packed to the doors with people. The 
white surplices of the choir, the gorgeous 
vestments of the priests, the scarlet uni- 
forms of the Knights of Malta, the count- 
less lights flickering in every nook and cor- 
ner, the prismatic rays filtering through the 
old windows, the strange congregation, com- 
posed of people of many nations and all 
walks of life, formed a picture not often 
seen. 

Bishop Korum, in his address to the as- 
sembled multitude, earnestly urged the 
faithful to unite in venerating the garment 
from which power and virtue proceeds. 
The nave of the Cathedral was then cleared 
so as to enable the municipal authorities 
and the parochial societies to march up to 
the shrine of the Holy Coat and venerate 
that relic. 

The scene in the Cathedral was a motley 
one. English tourists in light tweed suits, 
and Prussian officers in uniform, stubbornly 
refusing to kneel before the relic, and a 
bourgeois citizen in evening dress, were 
prominent in the crowd. ‘The service, with 
the monotonous Gregorian chants, and the 
administration of the Eucharist to repre- 
sentative ecclesiastics, seemed of the char- 
acter of a medieval ceremony. The un- 
veiling of the relic evidently made a deep 
devotional impression on the crowd of wor- 
shippers. Many were overpowered by their 
feelings. Several women fainted. ‘here 
was a general movement of the crowd, 
prompted by curiosity as well as religious 
fervor. 

The procession past the shrine of the pil- 
grims, most of whom handed a rosary or 
crucifix to attendant priests, for contact 
with the relic, was accompanied by a low 
hum of paternosters and aves. Among the 
pilgrims are aged cripples and sufferers 
from almost every complaint. Outside the 
Cathedral there was a busy scene, to which 
processions with banners and music, throngs 
of visitors and vendors of photographs, ro- 
saries and images, who had a thriving trade, 
all contributed. 

There were some scenes of disorder, owing 
to somewhat violent attempts made to gain 
early access to the Cathedral. 

Treves is overflowing with pilgrims and 
with visitors whose curiosity alone has been 
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excited. The streets are filled with proces- 
sions of all descriptions, and sacred banners, 
torches and lighted candles are to be seen 
on all sides. 

During the whole time the Holy Coat is 
on exhibition about twenty excursion trains 
a day will arrive at Treves, a very great 
number for a Continental city, and a large 
temporary railroad station has been built 
for the pilgrims. In order that the town 
may not be overcrowded, the different bands 
of pilgrims, led by their priests, will only 
be permitted to remain one night in town. 
Arriving, say, in the evening, they will 
march next morning in procession to the 
Cathedral, and must leave town the same 
evening in order to make way for other re- 
ligious bodies. 

Some idea of the number of people at 
Treves and of the accommodation provided 
for them may be had from the fact that 
nearly 500 citizens of ‘Treves sent in peti- 
tions to the municipal authorities for licenses 
to keep inns and other public houses during 
the odhihition of the Holy Coat. In addi- 
tion, nearly every prjvate householder has 
made arrangements for receiving visitors 
during the six weeks of the exhibition. 
Extra horse-car lines have been laid, and a 
market will be held every day. 

Pictures of the Holy Coat are to be seen 
not only in every shop window in reves, 
but in nearly ever shop window of this city, 
and there are millions of these representa- 
tions in all sizes and shapes, on heanliia 
chiefs, on paper, on earthenware, on wood 
and on metal, which are being sold every- 
where. ‘The photographs are merely repro- 
ductions of drawings of the Holy Coat, pub- 
lished in illustrated papers in 1844, and 
there are also reproductions of medals of 
that time. 

Much comment has been caused by the 
remarks of Bishop Korum in his opening 
address to-day, when he referred pointedly 
to the spiritual significance of the Holy 
Coat as being a seamless vesture and as 
being a symbol of the unity of the Catholic 
Church. There were many Roman Catho- 
lic members of the Reichstag present, and 
it is said that the Bishop particularly, and 
in a manner not to be mistaken, addressed 
his remarks to these members. 

The Holy Coat is distinctly visible in the 
body of the Cathedral, and is much more 
plainly seen than upon the former oceasion 
of its exhibition. The old silken covering, 
being almost entirely worn away, appeared 
to-day to be of a brownish- yellow color. 

The first solemn exhibition of the Holy 
Coat took place in 1196, when it was placed 
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under the new altar. There it rested until 
1511, when the Emperor Maximilian I. ur- 
gently wished it to be exhibited, which was 
done in that year. Pope Leo X. about this 
time promised indulgence to all who made 
the pilgrimage to ‘Treves. In the years 
1531, 1545, 1553, 1585, 1594 and 1635 it 
was also shown. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the French, under Louis XIV., 
invaded Germany, the precious relic was 
hidden in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. 
There, in 1725, the Elector of Cologne was 
allowed to see it. In Ehrenbreitstein the 
coat was kept until after the Seven Years’ 
War. After the last exhibition there in 
1765 it was brought back to Treves, but a 
few years later it had to be removed into 
the interior of Germany when Napoleon I. 
invaded the country. 

At last, in 1810, another solemn exhibi- 
tion could take place in Treves. Napoleon 
I. permitted it, but he expressly forbade 
miracles to be performed on this occasion. 
Yet the report of the Vicar-General, Cor- 
dol, about the exhibition says that gouty 
patients who were wheeled up walked away 
alone. 

The rulers of 1844 were more tolerant, 
and therefore numerous miracles were re- 
ported. The reves newspapers of that 
date are full of accounts of miracles which 
took place at the exhibition of 1544. The 
greatest sensation was caused by the healing 
of the young Countess of Droste-Vischering. 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, D.D. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. HUGH MILLER THOMP- 
SON, D.D., BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI. 


From The Churchman (Epis.), New York, September 5, 1891. 


Tuts evening The Churchman brings me 
the announcement of the death of my 
friend, John Henry Hopkins, and some 
well-considered words of its own in appre- 
ciation of his work, his influence, and his 
character. 

The American Church is singularly un- 
appreciative, even blind, one might say, to 
the power of her own periodical press, and 
to the work of its editors. She has no rec- 
ognition ordinarily, no rewards certainly, 
for men who make, as you well say in Dr. 
Hopkins’s case, eras in her history. 

She seems to have asuspicion of men who 
write weekly for print instead of pulpit, 
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who speak to an audience of twenty-five 
thousand thinkers, instead of to one of five 
hundred who do not think. 

Nevertheless, she has produced two great 
editors, Dr. Seabury of 7’he Churchman, 
Dr. Hopkins of the Church Journal, who 
each have created eras, who each have had 
more power in guiding her opinion and lead- 
ing her steps, as far as human judgment 
can see, than any half dozen of her bishops 
or General Conventions. 

The power is a tremendous one, and in 
both cases it was wielded (an irresponsible 
power, too, except to God and conscience) 
on high lines of duty, obligation, and Chris- 
tian self-abnegation. 

I knew personally both the men, honored 
and loved them both. ‘The first only in his 
age, of course, and as I met him in his 
cloistered retirement, among his books in 
the General Seminary, where his successor 
should also have thought and written in 
the fallow leisure of his life. 

Dr. Hopkins, I knew from the beginning. 
We were deacons together and I half-con- 
verted to his early fad of ** perpetual deacon- 
ship” for example’s sake ! 

I remember well the stimulus the Church 
Journal was to myself and others of my 
time—so long ago now !—and how delighted 
I was to meet the maker of it in the little 
dingy office in Cedar street. 

He helped me, in sore need in my work, 
generously, and with a sort of boyish aban- 
don. Indeed, he had the first characteris- 
tic of genius, he was a boy all the days of 
his life—fresh, unsophisticated, unworldly. 

He preached the sermon at the consecra- 
tion of the church his influence so largely 
helped me to build. He was godfather to 
my eldest son, at the first baptism had 
there. Went from New York to Wisconsin 
to do this kindness. 

It came to us, in God’s guiding of our 
lives, to stand opposed in crises of the 
Church’s history. ‘The friendship, the affee- 
tion, were never touched. I wrote him 
once, at such a time, telling him I should 
in conscience oppose his views with all my 
power, but I wanted him to understand that 
nothing of that sort could change the deep 
regard [ held for John Henry Hopkins. 

His reply was characteristic : ** You and 
I are too accustomed to square fighting to 
think the less of each other for a fair blow.” 
He always fought with his visor up, a 
knightly opponent. ‘There was no malice, 
no bitterness. Indeed, instead, a cheery 
boyish enjoyment of the intellectual fray. 

Except Washburn, I never knew a man 
so incapable of understanding how an hon- 
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est attack on his opinions could be construed 
into anything personal. 

And now he is gone! And I cannot let 
his going pass without my humble tribute 
to a man dear to me, a friend to whom per- 
sonally I owe much of what I have myself 
thought or said that may be of any worth, 
to a gentle soul, much misunderstood, as 
men of genius so often are, to a thinker 
who has left his mark for all time on the 
Church of his baptism, and to a Christian 
knight fallen with his armor on. 


From The Living Church (Epis.), Chicago, August 29, 1891. 


THE decease of the Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins, $.T.D., occurred on the evening 
of August 13th, at the residence of Dr. 
E. D. Ferguson, of Troy, N. Y., under 
whose friendly and professional care, Dr. 
Hopkins, as a cherished guest, passed most 
of the last years of his life. Born in 1820, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1839, and from the 
General Theological Seminary in 1850, Dr. 
Hopkins has been identified with the theo- 
logic and liturgic development of the Church 
from the time of the Cary ordination, down 
to the anti-climacteric elevation of Dr. 
Brooks to the bishopric of Massachusetts. 
And here it should be said, parenthetically, 
was struck the first dissonant note in his 
entire ecclesiastical career, and this may be 
charitably attributed to the faltering, dis- 
ordered judgment of a dying man. 

From the outset, he became a Catholic, 
sincere, intrepid, aggressive, and thoroughly 
equipped for warfare, defensive and offen- 
sive ; and withal, clothed upon with the 
rare grace of a fervent and abiding charity, 
which never chilled or failed in the crisis of 
most desperate controversies. His attitude 
was never apologetic or equivocal. Sans 
peur sans reproche he dealt the fiercest 
blows, and grappled with foemen of Catho- 
lic faith, wherever they were to be encoun- 
tered, whether within the fold, or among 
the denominations, or the Romanists, with- 
out personal animosities, guiltless of un- 
knightly behaviour, and never discomfited. 
He was a perfect controversialist, pushed to 
the front under emergencies that seized and 
dominated him from the outset. Thus he 
became a journalist, founding The Church 
Journal and conducting it for fifteen years, 
with such energy, signal ability, and devo- 
tion in the promulgation of Catholic Faith 
and Apostolic order, that he became their 


recognized champion throughout the Ameri- 
can press; and to this day his reputation 
shines out chiefest and foremost among our 
defenders of the Faith. 

Upon others, however, will devolve with 
greater fitness, due memorial survey of his 
valiant services for the furtherance and the 
maturity of the young American Church ; 
as first to discuss in The Church Journal, 
and elsewhere, the introduction of the ca- 
thedral and see system ; the subdivision and 
multiplication of dioceses; the sending 
forth of a pioneer episcopate for the opening 
up of new jurisdictions ; a resuscitation of 
the Catholic theology of the Incarnation, 
with the ancient eucharistic worship of 
Catholic Christendom ; the establishment 
of sisterhoods and brotherhoods under the 
ancient discipline for the furtherance of 
every good word and work; all this, and 
much more. 

It is for us the rather to dwell upon his 
rare and gracious accomplishments, as they 
were lovingly devoted to the service of the 
Church. It will be generally conceded that 
in this relation he lived among us without 
a rival. His versatility was astonishing 
while his mastery was thorough, and at 
times brilliant. One of the original pro- 
jectors and members of the old EKeclesiologi- 
‘al Society, he early became a recognized 
authority through the entire range of its 
inquiries,—as to Gothic art in all its peri- 
ods and phases and symbolism ; sanctuary 
and chancel furnishings and adornments ; 
sacred utensils and vessels, stained glass, 
interior decorations, mortuary and memo- 
rial art, and all the rest. 

He was skilled in the arts of design ; was 
more than an amateur painter in oils ; with 
his brush, sharing the pious toils of his 
father, the Bishop, in more than one 
church and sanctuary. He was a curious 
and dainty master of poetic art, producing 
not a few carols and hymns which have 
promise of long life; while his knowledge 
in ecclesiastical music, especially in its 
earlier periods and schools, was recondite, 
and turned to excellent account, in the 
furtherance of Plain Song and Gregorian 
uses. The writer distinctly recalls the time 
when he had the privilege of introducing 
to the young seminarian ‘* Helmore’s (Plain 
Song) Psalter Noted,” and the enthusiastic 
delight it elicited, an event more than once 
adverted to by the Doctor in after years, 
as his initiation into the fellowship of the 
true ecclesiastical school of liturgic music. 

It was not alone his quick, keen intelli- 
gence in these multiplied arts of beauty ; 
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since he at once set them at work,—placed 
them in current circulation throughout his 
constantly widening circle of influence, for 
he was a born propagandist of “The True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good,’’ as expressed 
in ecclesiastical life and work. His lin- 
guistic acquirements were richly varied, and 
many translations of important papers and 
works, attest his acquaintance with modern 
as well as the classic languages. His ** Life’ 
of Bishop Hopkins is his magnum opus, 
followed by his editorial co-operation in the 
publication of the works and biographical 
sketch of Dr. Milo Mahan. Perhaps his 
most brilliant successes were editorial, and 
certainly as a journalist the Church has 
not as yet produced his peer. 

No one can forget the singular energy and 
vitality of his English, at once Saxon, in 
its sharp, incisive directness ; yet suffused 
with the finest graces of scholarship, in 
turn trenchant as the sword of Richard, 
yet subtle and deadly as scimitar of Sala- 
din. He was almost fiercely in earnest : 
he knew exhaustively the bearings of ques- 
tions in controversy : his memory was in- 
fallible, and so fertile and ready that no 
vulnerable point, or expedient of attack or 
defence escaped him. So his idiom became 


trained to its utmost possible efficiency, 


while intrepidity and adroitness made him 
the most formidable of recent controver- 
sialists. Moreover, there was the cheery 
humor of an imperturbable good temper, 
which never failed him ; as on the platform 
of the Church Congress, where he was al- 
ways among the most welcome in debate, or 
even in that most fierce conflict with the 
insolent Monsignor Capel. His persistence 
was splendid. He gave us no quarter and 
no rest in New York until its two dioceses 
had grown into five ; and he was hammer- 
ing away at some of these unwieldy juris- 
dictions for further division, when hand 
and voice were stayed by death. It was 
the same thing in Pennsylvania. 

As a literary worker he was indefatigable, 
continuing at his self-appointed tasks, even 
until the end. His later contributions to 
The Church Review, quarterly, illustrate 
his unfailing ability and resources, as a 
theologian and defender of the Faith. In- 
deed, his latest volume, published by Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker, is one of the strongest 
contributions to our controversy with Ro- 
manism. 

But who shall attempt to memorialize 
the depths and tenderness of his Christian 
charity, and his unostentatious charities, 
impoverishing himself his life long for the 
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help and comfort of others! There are 
many to-day who must recall, with bitter 

sorrow, the departed priest who made haste 
to succor and vindicate the unfortunate and 
imperilled. In this Christ-like work he 
was busy in season and out of season. And 
so he lived and toiled, literally taking no 
thought of the morrow, for himself, until 
old age overtook him with shattered strength 
and worldly substance so lovingly disper nsed, 

that the prosperous and self- -seeking, who 
had taken the best of care for their own ad- 
vancement and worldly gains, are half 
tempted to set him down as an improvident 
dreamer and an unpractical idealist. 

That most unkindest cut of all, was the 
discomfiture that befell him, so near the 
close of his days, in the house of his life- 
long ‘‘ friends,’ who shut the door of a 
limited professorship in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary—and for which he was 
conspicuously qualified—squarely in his 
face. But no word of complaint is on rec- 
ord, as crossing his lips. While those who 
knew and loved him best, must agree that 
** these things are unequal,” and cry out in 
their grief, **‘ Alas! my brother they 
certainly will find joy in assurance of that 
exceeding recompense of reward in waiting 
for this good and faithful servant, now en- 
tered into rest with his Lord. Living 
without ecclesiastical preferment, and the 
distinction and emoluments that reward the 
ambitious and fortunate, no single, priestly 
life is interwoven more closely with all that 
is fairest and strongest in the Church life 
of this day, or has contributed more richly 
and lovingly for their growth and_per- 
petuity. May he rest in peace, and per- 
petual light shine upon him ! 


PAROCHIAL Vs. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
—A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT. 


BY ALBERT SHAW, PH.D. 


From The Christian Union (Undenom.), New York, Septem- 
ber 12, 1891. 


So much has been said and written of 
late concerning the growth of Catholic 
parochial schools in the Northwest, and 
their rivalry with the public schools, that 
very widespread interest can but attach to 
a recent step in the opposite direction—one 
that seems to possess unusual significance. 
At Faribault, Minn., the large Catholic 
schools of the Immaculate Conception par- 
ish have just been transferred to the local 
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Board of Education without any conditions 
or reservations; and the buildings were 
thrown open on Monday, August 31, for 
children of all creeds and races, under the 
direction of the public school authorities. 
The following letter, sent by the Rev. 
James J. Conry to the Board of Education, 
is the sole written instrument of transfer : 


FAaRIBAULT, August 26, 1891. 


To the Board of Education of the City of Faribault: 

GENTLEMEN—I have been informed by a mem- 
ber of your Board that you wished me to state 
definitely and in writing the proposition I sub- 
mitted to you on the evening of the 22d inst., and 
to which you gave courteous attention. As an 
American interested in obtaining for the future 
citizens of the Republic the greatest advantages 
consistent with the common good, I beg leave to 
comply with your request, and again submit (this 
time in writing) the proposition submitted on the 
evening of August 22, 1891, repeating, with your 
permission, a few of the reasons at that time sub- 
mitted therefor, viz.: 

That the children at present enrolled in the 
schools of the Immaculate Conception parish may 
receive the benefits that result from an American 
training in all that the term implies. 

That these children may thus receive in their 
civic training a perfect preparation for the duties 
and responsibilities of American citizenship, there- 
by enhancing the renown of this city among its 
sister cities of the commonwealth asa great edu- 
cational center; and that our custodians of the 
public schools may receive from State and county 
appropriations that additional per capita tax which 
the commonwealth wishes them to receive and 
which at present they fail to receive because of 
the maintenance of separate schools. 

I herewith subjoin the proposition : In consider- 
ation of one dollar ($1.00), l agree to place under 
the management and control of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the city of Faribault, the school ‘build- 
ing, and all its equipments, at present known as 
the parish school of the Immaculate Conception 
Church, with the grounds upon which the school 
building is located, the same to be used by said 
Board for educational purposes under such con- 
ditions as that Board may determine to be for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

Confidently intrusting the matter, gentlemen, to 
your discretion and judgment, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
James J. Conry. 


Father Conry’s proposition was very fully 
discussed in all its bearings in two meetings 
of the Board of Education, and was unani- 
mously adopted. ‘There are, therefore, no 
longer any parochial schools in Faribault. 

The town of Faribault is one of the most 
beautiful in the entire Northwest, and it is 
renowned as an educational center. Upon 
the slopes of the long east hill that over- 
looks the town in the valley is the series of 
institutions that have been built up as the 
** Seabury Mission,’”? under Bishop Whip- 
ple’s oversight—the famous Shattuck 


School, the Seabury Divinity School, and 
St. Mary’s Hall. There also are the State 
institutions for the care and training of the 
deaf and duinb, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded. Faribault has a population of 
from seven to eight thousand, and it has 
the motley nationality complexion that one 
usually finds in the Northwestern towns. 
It has its strong contingents of Scandina- 
vians, Germans, French Canadians, and 
Bohemians. It has three Catholic churches, 
in charge respectively of a French, a Ger- 
man, and an American priest. Father 
Conry ministers to the American and Irish 
Catholics. He is himself Wisconsin-born, 
of Irish parentage. He is intensely Ameri- 
san in his feelings and sympathies, and has 
somewhat recently gone to Faribault from 
St. Paul, where he was closely under the 
influence of Archbishop Ireland. However 
much his colleague the German priest at 
Faribault may have sympathized with his 
complete surrender to the public schools, it 
is likely that his action had the tacit ap- 
proval of his French colleague, who is 
ted to be a man of progressive views and 
American sentiments. It happened that 
the Catholic schools of Faribault were en- 
tirely grouped in one large building, and 
were under Father Conry’s exclusive con- 
trol ; so that he was not obliged to defer to 
the foreign-speaking priests of the vicinity. 
His closing the parish schools practically 
compels the children of all nationalities to 
attend the public schools. 

It should be observed that the School 
Board does not accept the parochial schools 
as such. The children who have heretofore 
attended them, from all parts of town, 
must now take their places among the 
other children of their immediate localities 
in the ward schools. Besides a central 
school which includes the high school, the 
public system of Faribault embraces six 
ward schools. The total number of pupils 
in the public schools last year approached 
1,300 ; while there were several hundred in 
the Catholic parish school. ‘The building 
now simply becomes available as an addi- 
tional member of the public system, and its 
former character totally disappears. Since 
the Catholic children must be scattered 
throughout the school-rooms of eight build- 
ings, it becomes manifestly impossible to 
retain the former Catholic teachers as in- 
structors of Catholic youth. All such con- 
siderations were fully discussed, and _per- 
fectly understood by Father Conry. 

Faribault has an admirable system of 
public schools, which for a number of years 
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has been under the superintendence of 
Professor Willis West, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. Unquestionably 
their instruction and their general educa- 
tional character is very far superior to that 
which pertained to the parish schools. 
Father Conry frankly recognizeé this fact. 
Also, and chiefly, as his letter fully implies, 
he recognizes the importance of the Ameri- 
can public schools as the true nurseries of 
loyal and broad American citizenship. 

Evidently he has no fear that the public 
schools will make Catholic children irre- 
ligious. He perceives, on the contrary, 
that it is the jealous and narrow attempt to 
educate Catholic children separately, and 
to keep them from contact with normal and 
heathful American influences, that most 
surely provokes a reaction and drives thou- 
sands of young people wholly away from 
the Church. Father Conry is fully aware 
that the public schools of Faribault are 
opened with the reading of a Psalm or brief 
portion of Scripture and with the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer. But to such simple 
and unsectarian practice he makes no ob- 
jection. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
this step has been taken with the sanction 
of Archbishop Ireland. ‘That wise and 
patriotic prelate has an utter abhorrence of 
the foreignizing tendencies of the German, 
French, Polish, and Bohemian parish 
schools that are so numerous in Wisconsin 
and other Western States. He is in almost 
complete sympathy with the public school 
system as it stands, and is earnestly desir- 
ous to secure, upon what would seem to 
him a fair and honorable basis, a merging 
of the parochial into the public system. 
He must, therefore, be considered as author- 
izing the Faribault experiment. 

There has been, of course, no transfer of 
the title of the Faribault school property ; 
and it will be within the power of the Catho- 
lic Church to reopen separate schools at 
some future time in the existing building. 
But the Catholic laity of Faribault, now 
that the concession has been made by the 
clergy, will never willingly return to the 
plan of inferior Church schools, which they 
must support out of their private means, 
after having paid their share of taxes into 
the local and the State public school funds. 
Sach steps once taken are not easy to re- 
trace. And such examples are likely to 
prove contagious. The Faribault incident 
must, then, be regarded not only as re- 
markable in itself, but also as significant of 
yet more important things to come. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JULIUS 
KOESTLIN, AUTHOR OF THE LIFE 
OF LUTHER. 


BY J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D.D., BERLIN. 


From The Lutheran Observer (General Synod, Lutheran), 
Philadelphia, August 28, 1891. 


Dr. Juttus KoEsTLIN, professor of sys- 
tematic theology in Halle, is now 65 years 
old. He was requested to furnish his auto- 
biography for the series of German Think- 
ers, and his valuable contribution has just 
appeared. Koestlin has written on various 
theological subjects but is best known 
through his works on Luther. A large 
part of his life has been devoted to the 
study of Luther and the Reformation, and 
in this department he is, no doubt, the first 
living authority in the world. His work 
on the Life and Writings of Luther ap- 
peared in two volumes in 1875, and the 
third edition in 1883, the Luther year. 
Luther’s Life in one volume, with illustra- 
tions, was published in 1882; the seventh 
edition in 1889. A still smaller biography 
for youth appeared in 1883 ; and within a 
year the twenty-second edition was pub- 
lished. Besides various addresses on the 
Reformer, he also wrote a defence of him 
against the attacks of Janssen, the ultra- 
montane historian, who did his utmost to 
degrade Luther and the Reformation. Be- 
sides the article Luther in Herzog’s Ency- 
clopeedia, he also published a work on Lr- 
ther’s Theology, and another on Luther’s 
doctrine of the Church, not to name other 
writings bearing on similar subjects. 

Koestlin’s attention was directed to Lu- 
ther’s writings while still a youth for the 
sake of their style. When he entered the 
University of Tubingen, Professor Beck 
advised him to read Luther for the sake of 
his religious influence. Koestlin thinks it 
strange that this advice should come from 
Beck, regarded as heterodox by Luther- 
ans, ‘‘and he was heterodox,’’? he adds. 
Yet he remembers no other teacher in his 
whole life who referred him to the study of 
Luther’s works for the sake of their relig- 
ious influence. Indeed, Koestlin had to 
learn that many glory in being Lutherans 
who care far more for their fixed and fin- 
ished views than for the spirit and works of 
the Reformer. Thus in his work on Lu- 
ther’s Theology he brought out much that 
was new; but the new points were not 
further developed and did not even excite 
comment. The author adds: ‘‘ A peculiar 
sign of those times, in which so many 
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wanted to be regarded as true Lutherans 
and strove to appear interested in Luther’s 
doctrine. ”’ 

The immense labor devoted to the large 
Luther biography was rewarded by the re- 
ception given the work. No scholar arose 
to dispute his conception of the Reformer, 
and the work itself became the inspiration 
for renewed study of the great revival of 
the sixteenth century and for new works 
on the subject. An historical prize given 
once in ten years was shared by Koestlin 
for his book with Ranke, the greatest his- 
torian of the age. ‘The Prussian govern- 
ment also put Koestlin on a committee to 
superintend the publication of a critical edi- 
tion of all the works of Luther. 

Koestlin has not only made a study of 
Luther and the Reformation as no other 
theologian, but he is also an avowed Lu- 
theran. This term is not used in the same 
sense by those who make the name a boast 
and the means of parade: but he uses it 
with a full knowledge of its import and on 
account of the valuable treasures restored by 
the Reformer. We therefore turn with 
peculiar interest to his views of matters per- 
taining to Lutheranism. 

He visited Scotland while a student for 
the purpose of studying its religious condi- 
tion. Scotch Presbyterianism had much 
that was inspiring, nevertheless he found it 
too narrow, too legal. Yet he discovered 
genuine catholicity there, and a great ad- 
miration for Luther. When he told the 
Scotch pastors that he came from Wiirtem- 
berg (his home then being in Stuttgart), 
they understood him to mean Wittenberg, 
and would at once exclaim: ‘* Ah, the 
town of Luther!’ He was struck with 
the fact that at the great Luther celebra- 
tion at Wittenberg, in 1883, there were rep- 
resentatives of the Scotch and Irish Pres- 
byterian churches to join in the Jubilee. 
But the Anglican church was not only not 
represented, but, he says, there were per- 
sons in that church who proposed a counter- 
demonstration. It is well-known that the 
High-church party rejects the terms Evan- 
gelical and Protestant, and glories in the 
name Catholic, and that from its midst are 
heard denunciations of Luther and the 
Reformation which are worthy of the ultra- 
montanes. This party rejects the place 
which Luther gave the sermon in worship, 
and substitutes for it the Prayer Book and 
Romish practices. 

After his extensive journeys for religious 
study in Scotland, Ireland, England, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, he became e- 
petent, or tutor, in Tiibingen. He says 








that then he felt the need of forming a clear 
conception of the Evangelical and Lutheran 
view of the church. ** I became absorbed 


by Luther’s own doctrine. I found it 
neither so difficult nor so unsettled as I had 
heretofore heard from others, nor yet the 
same as the teaching of the older and newer 
dogmaticians ; neither did I find it in har- 
mony with the views prevailing among 
churchmen of the present, who on the one 
hand expect too much from liturgical for- 
mulas, and on the other look for a special 
blessing from the episcopal form of govern- 
ment.” 

From Tiibingen he went to Gottingen as 
professor of theology and second university 
preacher. Professor Schoeberlein, greatly 
intent on developing liturgies, was called to 
the university at the same time. From the 
meagre liturgical services of Wiirtemberg 
Koestlin was now introduced to the much 
more elaborate forms of worship prevalent 
in the kingdom of Hanover. But efforts 
were inaugurated to make the liturgy more 
elaborate. This Koestlin vigorously op- 
posed. He says: ‘“‘It may be a defect 
arising from my antecedents and churebly 
training, but although I have learned more 
and more to prize this side of divine ser- 
vice, I never yet have acquired enough taste 
and enthusiasm for it. But I was firmly 
convinced, and am still, that for the quick- 
ening of the congregation the most beauti- 
ful hymns and responses that are put into 
the mouths of the people, are less effective 
than the impulses given them to be active 
in works of Christian love, as inner mis- 
sions and the like, and to take part in all 
the management and government of the 
church. Asa student of Luther I also be- 
lieve it my duty to utter a warning, in my 
small book on Luther’s Doctrine of the 
Church, against the dangerous modern 
overestimate of those (liturgical) elements. 
At least it seemed to me that the forms of 
the various churches which had become 
historic should be treated with the greatest 
consideration, and ought not be changed 
without urgent reason, and especially not 
without the consent of those participating 
in the service.” When Schoeberlein, there- 
fore, wanted to make the liturgy more elabo- 
rate, Koestlin answered ‘* No.” 

He was decidedly opposed to the use of 
all constraint respecting the worship of 
congregations. From Géttingen he went 
as professor to Breslau. While there, it 
became his duty to visit a congregation to 
induce them to accept a new hymn book. 
The congregation declined doing so; and 
he declared publicly and officially that a 
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congregation cannot be forced to change its 
hymn book. And this declaration he made 
respecting a congregation which belonged 
to the state church. He also had serious 
doubts about the introduction of two books, 
with many hymns alike, into the same 
charch. His mission to the congregation 
was a failure, and the authorities of the 
state church yielded the point in favor of 
the freedom of the congregation. 

Koestlin repeatedly shows his antipathy 
to the high church Lutheran tendencies, 
which he had frequent opportunities to 
study. At Breslau he came in contact with 
the separatistic Lutheran movement. This 
he could not favor, just as he felt repelled 
by the coldness of rationalism and the per- 
versions of ultramontanism. He knew 
Luther too well to be carried along by the 
numerous modern perversions which seek 
their power and glory in the abuse of the 
Lutheran name. 

After visiting Great Britain. while yet a 
student, he came to Berlin. Here he met, 
among others, the devout Gossner. At 
that time an especial effort was made for the 
promotion of what is called ‘* New Luther- 
anism’’ in Germany, while in America it is 
called ‘‘ Old Lutheranism.”’ The extremes 
then advocated (it was in 1850) have since 
been pushed aside by a deeper and healthier 
Lutheran spirit. But to the statements of 
Koestlin, *‘ It was at a time when in Ber- 
lin especially, even among honest Chris- 
tians, a sickly union of politics and religion, 
a blind return to old dogmatic forms, a 
vain longing for high churchism and for 
external authority, threatened evangelical 
Christianity with the most serious dangers, 
and also found pernicious expression in 
many pulpits.” In opposition to this, Goss- 
ner, on New Year’s day, 1850, basing his 
remarks on Lamentations iii. 9, made this 
appeal to his hearers: *‘ Do not complain 
of the democrats, do not murmur on ac- 
count of revolutionists, but complain of 
yourselves and of the state of your heart !’’ 
In Gossner’s prayer was included a petition 
for deliverance from a churchliness and an 
orthodoxy behind which lurks the devil. 

Koestlin earnestly advocates a living 
faith. He regards Christian faith as an 
inner experience, a response of the soul to 
divine influence. Genuine faith leads to 
communion with God through Christ. 
With this view of faith he could agree 
neither with rationalism nor with a faith 
which needs external human authority for 
its validity. During his stay at Breslau he 
found a rationalism prevalent in Silesia 
which fails to recognize the proper founda- 


tions of Christian faith. He also found 
there a churchly orthodoxy which had inner 
warmth, but which also rejected, by means 
of superficial apologetics, the just demands 
of criticism, and ‘‘ boasted of a faithful ad- 
herence to the Lutheran confession, without 
a thorough knowledge of Luther.’’ 

The author is still in full vigor, and much 
may yet be expected from his earnest la- 
bors. He combines heart with intellect, 
theology with religion, a critical with a de- 
vout spirit, a scientific mind with a sincere 
love for the practical work of the church, 
and an appreciation of the historic develop- 
ment with a keen sense for the demands of 
the present. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN J. STEVENSON, PH.D. 


From The New York Observer (Undenom.), September 10. 
1891. 


OvR city congregations have been mod- 
elled after the country parish—a model 
which answered fairly well fifty years ago, 
when men lived near their work and within 
five or ten minutes’ walk of their churches. 
But New York is no longer the huge vil- 
lage of fifty years ago ; the change began in 
1850 and it has been increasing rapidly 
since the close of the Civil War. Prior to 
1860, business life here was thought in- 
tense ; it is vastly more intense now. The 
hours of daily toil have been shortened, it 
is true, but at a great cost to the worker, 
for more work is done in less time and the 
struggle for place is severer each year. An 
immense foreign population has been un- 
loaded on us; the agricultural population 
of the whole country has been sending sons 
and daughters to live here in boarding 
houses while struggling for fame or fortune. 

Religious organizations have been affected 
with the rest ; the old type of organization, 
the solid family church, is almost a mem- 
ory. Inthe middle wards on the west side, 
churches are merely ways along which or 
through which crowds go as they would fol- 
low a business street. Even the churches 
in Harlem tell the same story. Apartment 
and boarding houses are everywhere, and 
many large congregations have little more 
of real existence than the cloud banner on 
a mountain peak. The form is constant, 
but the material is ever changing. This 
floating material has ‘‘ sampled ’’ the vari- 
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ous pastors of the region and it demands a 
high type of pulpit eloquence, while at the 
same time, conscious of more than its value, 
it demands much individual attention from 
the pastor. Formerly church machinery 
ras simple—a Sabbath-school and a Ladies’ 
Missionary Society practically comprehended 
all, so that the pastors and session easily 
kept track of everything and guided it. 
Now the kinds of work are legion, and the 
hold upon them is very slender. 

The change in church conditions came so 
gradually that full recognition of it was 
too late for our half-manned churches to 
protect themselves. Family clusters dis- 
appeared slowly and the unsettled floating 
groups came in not much more rapidly. 
The neweomers were restless, capable of 
doing an eno1mous amount of good work, 
if well directed ; of doing a vast amount of 
injury, if ill-directed or left alone. Pastors 
accustomed to the old methods and to the 
old type of people failed to adjust them- 
selves completely to the new conditions, de- 
spite their most faithful efforts. The ses- 
sions, composed of busy men, living far 
away from their business and too often far 
away from the church, ignorant of the 
changing conditions or ignoring them, could 
render little assistance ; at best, the elders 
could give to religious work only of the 
hours devoted by others to recreation or to 
personal improvement. They could hardly 
undertake to organize and to manage de- 
tailed work in directions enough to prevent 
restless people from wasting their energies 
and doing injury to the congregation. 
When earnest men planned new work or 
desired to introduce methods not tested by 
experience, assent rather than consent was 
given by pastor and elders, who required as 
the only condition an acknowledgment of 
session’s right of control. From small be- 
ginnings there has grown up in and around 
our churches a host of religious and semi- 
religious voluntary associations, often re- 
ceiving money by church collections, mak- 
ing free use of the church buildings for 
various purposes from popular lectures 
down to Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks, yet so 
nearly independent that any interference 
by session would be regarded as impertinent 
meddling snd would lead to difficulty in 
the congregation. ‘Too frequently even the 
Sabbath-school is a voluntary association, 
so that, though it is supported by church 
collections, its teachers would resent as 
simply outrageous any proposition that the 
session should appoint the superintendent 
or should demand a thorough accounting 
for expenditure of funds. Teaching in 


Sabbath-school or the performance of any 
work appears to be regarded by many as a 
courtesy whereby the pastor and session are 
placed under obligations. The rage for 
office holding and for absolute individual 
freedom makes almost necessary a regular 
organization with full staff of ofticers for 
each kind of work. 

A store, in which each buyer runs his 
department without reference to the rest, 
feeling that his is so far the most important 
that he must get the lion’s share of the 
capital without being called to account for 
method or expenditure, would be an object 
of ridicule. Vet this is practically the con- 
dition in congregations where voluntary as- 
sociations of all sorts from King’s Daughters 
down to lodges of Sons of Temperance 
clamor for the use of the church buildings. 
The only reason for existence of the congre- 
gation, as understood by many workers, is 
to provide money for their especial hobby, 
which is vastly more important than saving 
souls by any Scripture method. Regular 
church work is, for many, secondary, while 
that of the incidental concerns is all-impor- 
tant. Voluntary societies absorb a great 
part of the energy ; a part of what remains 
finds its way into the Sabbath school—with 
what effect can be ascertained by examining 
the report of Presbytery’s committee on 
Sabbath-school work. 

A return to system is needed. Church 
buildings and church members must be re- 
garded as simply so much capital to be put 
out at usury; to do this well we must re- 
turn to Presbyterian order. The session is 
the responsible head, to which belongs the 
oversight of every organization within the 
congregation or making use of its property. 

But the pastor and session cannot attend 
to the details of church work as it is to- 
day ; they may plan, they may raise money 
and they may do other work, but there is 
a limit to their capabilities as men—and in 
New York, that limit is reached very soon. 
Few sessions in this city can hold their 
meetings in the afternoon ; comparatively 
few sessions are represented steadily by rul- 
ing elders at the afternoon meetings of Pres- 
bytery. If the details of the work are to 
be cared for properly, clearly congregations 
must cease their dependence on voluntary 
assistance in responsible positions; the 
work must be done by men whose sole busi- 
ness it is; there must be assistant pastors, 
holding a position of responsibility to the 
session through the pastor. A congregation 
with a shrewd, energetic pastor, who does 
not fear to preach the message with which 
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or three efficient clerical assistants, aided 
by as many women to act as Bible readers, 
would do untold good anywhere in New 
York. 

For it is not necessary to confine this 
mode of operations to down-town and east- 
side wards, where the City Missions has 
tested well a plan very closely akin to it ; 
not even to the 9th, 15th, 16th, and 20th 
wards, which have so many apartment and 
boarding houses ; it will answer well any- 
where, because it will lead to work for every 
one in the congregation. A Young Men’s 
Christian Association, a Young Women’s 
Association, modelled in purpose after the 
larger organizations, should be connected 
with the church, but each should be under 
a delegated head, one of the assistant pas- 
tore, who would follow a definite plan ac- 
cepted by the session. Other worx would 
be found and plenty of it ; it could be sys- 
tematized and kept fully under control. 
All members of the congregation would be 
kept busy and the devil would have little 
opportunity to work ill. Strikes rarely 
occur in good times when all are under 
contract ; so in church work ; only during 
sluggish periods do voluntary societies rise 
to weaken church work and to prove a bane 
to the pastor. 

A congregation thus organized should 
concentrate its efforts. Instead of planting 
“nission stations in contracted or uninviting 
buildings, such as preclude hopes of their 
growing into congregations needing only 
help and not support, the staff of workers 
should be utilized near the church or at 
least within reach of it. The people would 
be kept in touch with the work and, more 
important still, with each other. When the 
vicinity ceases to afford work for all, then 
will be the time to begin mission work at a 
distance; and when begun, that work 
siould be solely with the aim of making, as 
son as possible, a church similar to the 
parent. 

It is said again and again that not every 
church is able to support a staff of assistant 
pastors, and many think this is a final argu- 
ment. But just here is the place for Dr. 
Schauffler’s clean cut statement, so well 
put in the City Mission Monthly two or 
three months ago: Have fewer congrega- 
tions, and so diminish the cost of adminis- 
tration ; that is, have less money sunk in 
real estate, need less fuel and light, have 
fewer sextons, organists, and the rest. 
Business men appreciate this. When there 
are too many in one line they tire of com- 
petition, they unite, reduce expenses, pay 
their honest debts, and make a decent living 
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in addition. Common sense should prevail 
equally in church work ; it would prevail 
if our sense of spiritual need were as posi- 
tive as that of bodily need. By combina- 
tion diminish the number of churches striv- 
ing to ‘‘ make ends meet,” and therefore in 
competition. The new church, in each 
case, will be self-respecting ; it will have a 
strong body of people and means sufficient 
to sustain a corps of salaried workers, who 
will discover methods of keeping the mem- 
bers employed. Such a church would soon 
exhaust its neighborhood, and be compelled 
to seek an additional outlet for energy. It 
would be like a regiment properly officered ; 
whereas many an ordinary congregation is 
hardly better than some of the volunteer 
regiments at the beginning of the war, pro- 
vided with an educated colonel, and with 
wholly untrained but thoroughly self-satis- 
fied officers of lower grades. Surely a well- 
manned church is no dream ; Dr. Rainsford 
and Dr. Mottet have proved that. Theirs 
are working churches ; the doors are not 
kept closed during six days each week ; 
they endeavor to give the community some- 
thing in return for freedom from taxation. 

It is said too that it is impossible to sc- 
cure elders of the right stamp, men who act 
as faithfully as directors of banks and rail- 
roads are familiarly supposed to do. Any 
such assertion as this is a reflection upon 
the intelligence and Christianity of Pres- 
byterians ; it is closely related to the lament 
that the Westminster catechisms cannot be 
taught in mission Sabbath-schools. The 
catechisms, both larger and shorter, can Le 
taught, are taught to mission children 
wherever the teacher honestly desires to 
teach them. In like manner, elders of the 
right stamp can be found or trained where 
they are needed. Men to do the work well 
will be discovered without difficulty as soon 
as the eldership ceases to be a nominal affair 
or a merely ornamental appendage. 

There is, however, one serious difficulty 
in the way, which must be removed before 
this plan can be fully carried out in New 
York City. The congregations will refuse 
to unite ; and congregationalism has a hold 
so strong that Presbytery would hesitate 
long before taking any positive step toward 
the amalgamation of two congregations. 
This, however, is no reason for refusing to 
study and to discuss the question. It is 
the strongest proof that a wide discussion 
is needed. Certainly the only hope for 
Presbyterianism in this city is in a return 
to Presbyterian methods and the consequent 
systematizing of the work. To bring this 
about, little is needed beyond a persistent 
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presentation of the condition, so that our 
people may be informed. Presbyterians 
ure set in their ways; but their character- 
istics are those of the great Teuton race, 
among whom self has always been subordi- 
nated to the common weal; their reason 
convinced, they are ready for self denial 
everywhere. 


THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 


BY A. P. HAPPER, D.D. 


From Zhe Independent (Undenom.), New York, September 
10, 1891. 


Tue extent of the troubles in China and 
the serious nature of this outbreak of popu- 
lar violence are very imperfectly under- 
stood. China is so different from other 
countries, and people here are so little ac- 
quainted with its condition and character 
and the position of foreigners in that coun- 
try, that it is difficult for people to get 
clear ideas of the matter. A few prelimi- 
nary statements will help many to appreci- 
ate the state of things in that land. 

The geography of the country is Yery 
different from that of the United States. 
The rivers run nearly all from the west 
toward the east, emptying into the Pacific 
Ocean. As a general remark the country 
may be divided into three natural divisions. 
The southern division is bounded on the 
north by a continuation of the Himalaya 
range of mountains. It is drained by 
rivers flowing from the west, north and 
east and emptying into the ocean a little 
southeast of the city of Canton. The mid- 
dle division is the great valley of the 
Yangtsze River. It is one of the great val- 
leys of the world. It extends from the east 
to the west, some 1,800 miles, and from 
south to the north from 600 to 800 miles. 
The Yangtsze, rising in the extreme west, 
flows through the whole length of the val- 
ley. It is joined in its course by rivers as 
large as the Ohio and the Arkansas as they 
flow into the Mississippi. It also, about 
the middle of its career, receives the waters 
from the largest lakes in the country, so 
that the valley is everywhere well watered 
and has easy communication by navigable 
streams to all ports. It has a population 
of 150,000,000, and there are many and 
large cities and towns on the banks of its 
rivers. 

The third division is that part of the 
country which lies between the northern 


boundary of the valley of the Yangtsze and 
the great wall of China, which runs from the 
east to the west on the north. The capital 
of the Empire, Peking, is less than one 
hundred miles from the northern boundary, 
and eighty miles southeast from Peking is 
Tientsin, its principal seaport. 

By the treaties which have been made 
between China and Western nations within 
the last fifty years, some twenty-two cities 
in different parts of the country are open 
to the residence of foreigners for trade and 
commerce. These cities are styled treaty 
ports. Besides these, in accordance with a 
stipulation made in the 6th article of the 
French Treaty of 1860, ‘* missionaries are 
permitted to rent and purchase land in all 
the provinces, and to erect buildings thereon 
at pleasure.” In accordance with this stipu- 
lation, missionaries, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, are residing in many cities 
and towns which are not treaty ports. 

In the absence of any specific census of 
the foreign population of all classes resident 
in China, it is safe to state that there are 
more than 7,000 foreigners resident in 
China. Of these more than 1,300 are adult 
Protestant missionaries. As 391 of these 
are married, 700 will be a low estimate for 
children ; which will make the number of 
the missionaries and their families to be 
2,000. The number of European priests 
connected with the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions must be near 1,000. The property 
belonging to the foreign residents in China 
will amount to nearly 100,000,000. The 
commerce of China, which is principally 
conducted by foreign merchants, amounts 
yearly to more than $200,000,000. 

The right to reside in China and engage 
in all lawful pursuits is secured to citizens 
of all Western nations by treaties of peace 
and friendship between China and all these 
Western nations, duly ratified and ex- 
changed. There are ministers from West- 
ern Powers resident at Peking, and China 
is represented by her ministers in Western 
lands. 

In the treaties of most of the Western 
Powers there is a special article in reference 
to Christianity, and those who profess its 
doctrines. Article VIII of the English 
treaty, made in 1858, reads thus : ‘ 


‘“* The Christian religion, as professed by Protes- 
tants or Roman Catholics, inculcates the practice 
of virtue, and teaches man to do as he would be 
done by. Persons teaching it or professing it shall 
alike be entitled to the protection of the Chinese 
authorities ; nor shall any such, peaceably pur- 
suing their calling and not offending the laws, be 
persecuted or interfered with.”’ 
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The articles in the French, the Russian, 
and the American treaties, referring to 
Christianity, are of the same tenor. The 
French treaty, in Article XIII, is more full 
and explicit, and says : 

‘“The members of all Christian communions 
shall have entire security for their persons, their 
properties, and the free exercise of their religious 
services ; and an effective protection shall be given 
to missionaries who go peaceably into the interior 


of the country, furnished with passports as pro- 
vided for in Article VIII.”’ 


In Article VI of the supplementary treaty 
of 1860 is the stipulation about ‘* renting 
or purchasing land in all the provinces,” as 
quoted : above. 

It was regarded by all Christians as a 
very gracious Providence that toleration 
and protection were secured to Christianity 
in so populous a country by these treaties 
of four great Western Powers. It was fol- 
lowed by a great increase in the number of 
missionaries of all communions. The 
Chinese Government have to a good degree 
fulfilled their treaty obligation up to this 
time except in the year 1870. On the 21st 
of June, 1870, at the treaty port of Tient- 
sin, within eighty miles of Peking, a riot, 
participated in by tens of thousands, oc- 
curred, resulting in the destruction of the 
French Cathedral and Orphanage, and the 
massacre of fwenfy French and Russian 
subjects. ‘The American Minister, Mr. 
Low, in a dispatch of June 27th to his Gov- 
ernment in reference to this terrible out- 
break of popular violence, which threatened 
the lives of all foreigners in the north of 
China, states the case as follows, viz.: 

‘** At many of the principal places in China open 
to foreign residence, the Sisters of Charity have 
established institutions, each of which appears to 
combine in itself a foundling hospital and an or- 
phan asylum. Finding that the Chinese were 
averse to placing children in their charge, the 
managers Of these institutions offered a certain 
sum per head for all the children placed under 
their control ; it being understood that a child once 
in their asylum, no parent, relation or guardian 
could claim, or exercise any control over it. It 
has been, for some time, asserted by the Chinese, 
and believed by the non-Catholic foreigners resid- 
ing here, that the system of paying bounties in- 
duced the kidnapping of children for these institu- 
tions for the sake of the reward. Itis also asserted 
that the Priests or Sisters, or both, have been in 
the habit of holding out inducements to have 
children brought to them in the last stages of ill- 
ness, for the purpose of being baptized ‘in articulo 
mortis.’ In this way many children have been 
taken to these institutions in the last stages of dis- 
ease, baptized there, and taken away dead. All 
these acts, together with the secrecy and seclusion, 
which appear to be a part and parcel of the regu- 
lations which govern institutions of this churacter 
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of the Chinese; and these suspicions have en- 
gendered an intense hatred against the Sisters on 
the part of all the common people who live near a 
mission : and any rumor concerning the Sisters, 
or their acts, however improbable or absurd, found 
thousands of willing and honest believers among 
the ignorant and superstitious people. Some time 
about the end of May, or beginning of June, an 
epidemic prevailed at the Sisters’ Institution at 
Tientsin, and a considerable number of the chil- 
dren died. In some way the report got abroad 
that the Sisters were killing the children to get 
their eyes and hearts for the purpose of manufac- 
turing some sort of a medical specific much sought 
for in Europe and commanding a fabulous price.’’ 
—Williams, ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,’’ Second Edition, 
Vol. II, pp. 760-761. 

These rumors excited such a frenzy that 
led it to the results above stated. The 
ministers of Western nations at Peking 
presented a joint note to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for vigorous measures to protect 
the foreigners and punish the rioters. 
Prince Kung, the head of the Regency, re- 
plied on June 25th “‘ that high officers had 
already been directed to do everything in 
their power to suppres 88 the spirit of “riot 
and arrest lawless men.” In a few weeks 
the naval forces of the leading powers in 
the Eastern Seas had assembled at Tientsin 
to enforce their demands. The Chinese 
Government sent a high officer to France 
to placate the French Emperor and avert a 
war with France. When the disasters of 
the war with Germany came the matter was 
settled by the payment of $560,000 as an 
indemnity to the families of those mur- 
dered, and for the property destroyed. 

But this recent outbreak has occurred in 
the populous valley of the Yangtsze. In- 
stead of being confined to one city, as in the 
previous one, it has spread to all the cities 
where foreigners are on both sides of the 
river, viz., Yang Chow, Wuhu, Ngan King, 
Tan Yang, W useuh, Haiwen, Soo Chow, 
Tsung King, Chin Kiang, Kiu Kiang, 
Wusieh (where three English ladies and 
four children were in great “danger, and two 
Englishmen who went to their rescue were 
killed), and Tchang. 

The danger threatened all the foreign 
residents in the Yangtsze Valley, so that 
the naval vessels of all Western Powers in 
those waters, as well as those of the Chinese 
Government, were summoned to their pro- 
tection. The male residents at Hankow, 
Kiu Kiang, Wuhu, Chinkiang and Shang- 
hai organized volunteer companies, and 
armed themselves under Consular super- 
vision to defend their families and property. 

This outbreak has occurred most unex- 
pectedly to all the residents in China, both 



















































native and foreign. Various causes have 
been suggested for the outbreak, and differ- 
ent purposes have been surmised as actu- 
ating those who have excited it. But while 
various opinions are held and ye Nome as 
to the purposes and designs of those who 
have stirred up the outbreak, there is a 

eneral agreement as to the means they 

ave used to excite the populace to commit 
these deeds of violence and plunder. It 
has been by the circulation of the same 
kind of rumors that were circulated in 
Tientsin, twenty-one years ago, viz., that 
children were killed to get different parts 
of their bodies with which to make medi- 
cine. Every means were used to confirm 
the widespread and prevailing belief of this 
calumny. At Kuhu, where the destruction 
of property was first made, it is stated by a 
writer in the North China Herald, of May 
15th : 

‘The trouble at Wuhu appears to have had its 
origin in the stock story of taking out the eyes of 
children at the Roman Catholic orphanages.”’ 


After getting possession of the place they 
a to take up some of the dead 

dies and exhibit the mutilated remains. 
At other places they took up the bodies of 
children and showed that the eyes had been 
taken out. Of the riot at Kiukiang, a 
writer in the North China Herald, of June 
12th says: “‘As usual, they made ‘ the 
children’ the occasion of the outbreak.” 
At Wusueh, twenty-five miles above Kiuki- 
ang, where there is no orphanage, and 
where the two Englishmen were killed, the 
populace were excited to deeds of murder 
and arson, by persons carrying through the 
streets a basket containing four infants 
which they said were being taken to the 
orphanage at Kiukiang. Another writer, 
in the North China Herald, of July 10th, 
Says : 

‘‘The recent riots in the different cities have 
been incited by inflammatory reports of murdered 


babies and human remains being divested of eyes 
and internal organs for medicines.’’ 


It may be stated in explanation of the 
fact that this calumny of taking the eyes 
and internal organs of children with which 
to make medicine, should so suddenly ex- 
cite the people at each of these places, that 
during the last twenty-one years a little 
book in Chinese has been widely and per- 
sistently distributed, in which these state- 
ments are made. ‘The book has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. John L. 
Nevius, D.D., of Chefuh, and bears the 
title, ‘‘ The Deathblow to Corrupt Doce- 
trine.”’ Christianity is referred to as the 
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corrupt doctrine. The common people are 
pervaded with this belief, and the evil dis- 
posed persons have used this as the means 
of arousing them to an intense excitement, 
and who can be surprised at the terrible re- 
sults. 

I purposely refrain from expressing any 
opinion on the purposes or plans of those 
who have ail up this sedition, because 
I do not know what they are. The thing 
which, in my judgment, requires the care- 
ful consideration of all men, is this: What 
can be done to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar outbreak in the future? There is 
the general concurrence of all the writers 
on the outbreak that it is the reception of 
so many children in orphanages, and the 
consequent death of so many children, that 
has been used to excite the populace to 
these fearful outbreaks, leading to such 
serious and widespread consequences. Un- 
der these circumstances, it would occur to 
most persons that the most obvious thing 
to be done is to discontinue that part of 
mission work which is so offensive to the 
people and which gives occasion to such 
results. The propriety of this action is 
confirmed by the expressed desire of high 
officers of the Chinese Government to that 
effect. ‘The viceroy of the two Lake Prov- 
inces on the Yangtsze, Chang Chih-tung, 
who is the ablest officer next to Li Hung 
Chang, when taking prompt measures to 
restrain the populace, ‘‘ has advised the 
missionaries to give up collecting orphans 
for the present.’’ He thus shows his opin- 
ion as to the occasion of the outbreak, and 
what is necessary to prevent its recurrence. 

In the year 1870, after the terrible mas- 
sacre at Tientsin, the Chinese Government 
presented to the ministers of the Western 
Powers at Peking certain things from which 
missionaries were to refrain, in order to 
prevent a recurrence of the outbreak of 
violence. The first thing referred to was 
this, the missionaries were to cease receiv- 
ing the Chinese children into orphanages. 
The matter was expressed by the Chinese 
very diplomatically, thus : ‘*‘ That only the 
children of native Christians be received 
into Roman Catholic orphanages.” 

Most persons would suppose that such a 
reasonable and obvious requirement would 
be at once complied with ; but no attention 
was given to it, and the fearful calamities 
of May and June, 1891, have occurred. 
As these calamities have been so widespread, 
and affected the interests and subjects of 
all Western Powers, and the peaceful rela- 
tions of so many nations with China, it has 
become a matter of international impor- 
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tance, and should become a matter of diplo- 
matic conference and action. 

It is an obvious truth that no class of 
persons may pursue a course of action which 
not only endangers themselves, but also en- 
dangers the lives and property of whole 
communities. The baptism of dying in- 
fants and the reception of infants into 
orphanages are not such integral and essen- 
tial methods of missionary work that they 
may not be properly intermitted as a mat- 
ter of expediency. ‘The fact that the propa- 
gation and professing of Christianity has 
already become the subject of negotiations 
between China and Western Powers, and 
that the articles in the treaties of the sev- 
eral Western nations in reference thereto 
have been accepted and acted upon by “ all 
the Christian communions” ieee in 
China, properly brings this matter under 
diplomatic consideration. It may be sup- 
posed that now, in view of the depierstte 
results, there will be an immediate willing- 
ness of the Roman Catholic communion to 
accede to this reasonable request of the 
Chinese officials. If they do not then it 
would appear that it may be presented to 
the consideration of the Pope of Rome that 
he may give the necessary instruction to 
the missionaries of that communion in this 
matter—the Pope has for these 250 years 
claimed and exercised the prerogative of 
commanding and directing the Roman 
Catholic missionaries how they should carry 
on their work in China. Within the last 
ten years the Chinese Government has 
negotiated with the Pope of Rome as to the 
exchange of the site of a cathedral in Pe- 
king for another site which is not open to 
any objection. Two hundred years ago it 
was frequently a matter of consideration in 
the Roman Consistory as to what terms 
should be used to express the name of God 
in Chinese, and what rites connected with 
native customs should be permitted to na- 
tive Christians in China. So there is abun- 
dant precedent for referring the matter of 
receiving the children of others besides 
those of the native Christians in orphan- 
ages to the Pope of Rome for consideration 
and adjudication. All lovers of peace and 
concord—among the nations of the earth— 
and all who are interested in the progress 
of missions in China will hope that the ad- 
visers of the Chinese people will help them 
to this desirable result. 

It becomes a necessity that some method 
may be devised that will relieve the diffi- 
culty in regard to missionary work. It 
never can be successfully prosecuted under 
the protecton of gunboats. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HERESY-HUNTER. 


BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


From The Christian Union (Undenom.), New York, Septem- 
ber 19, 1891. 


‘*And what I say unto you,I say unto all, 
Watch !’’—Mark xiii. 37. 

THE obligation of vigilance is universal ; 
is vigilance always a virtue? Everything 
depends on the spirit in which the watch- 
ing is done. What is the motive of your 
vigilance? What are you watching for? 
It is the reporter’s business to keep his eyes 
and ears open—but for what? For vir- 
tuous or for vicious deeds ? For the things 
that make for the edification of society, or 
for the things that make for its destruction ? 
For the fragrance of moral loveliness, or 
the stench of moral carrion ? What are his 
senses trained to detect? The answers to 
this question will determine whether he is 
a public benefactor or a public nuisance. 
The senses can be trained as well as the 
muscles. The telegrapher stands talking 
with you in the deafening clatter of the in- 
struments round about him ; you distinguish 
nothing ; but he is reading off a clear mes- 
sage from some sounder near by ; his ear is 
trained to gather these articulate words out 
of all this noise. The eye sees what it is 
trained to see; the ear hears what it is 
trained to hear ; the olfactories catch the 
odors on which they are intent. Our watch- 
ing is not, therefore, an instinctive process ; 
it is a function which may be educated ; 
and the question whether our vigilance is 

rofitable can be answered only by carefully 
investigating the objects upon which it is 
directed. It may be of infinite advantage 
to us if we watch for the right things and 
watch in the right places and with the right 
motive ; and it may be of infinite injury to 
us if the reverse of all this is true. 

In his lectures on ‘‘ The Influence of 
Jesus,” Dr. Phillips Brooks makes the fol- 
lowing statement, which will aid us in the 
discriminations now before us : 

**The sin with which Jesus was always 
upbraiding the Pharisees—what he called 
hypocrisy—is at once a spiritual and an in- 
tellectual vice. It was a disbelief of the 
greatness of God which made it possible for 
them to dream of imposing upon him. It 
was a pride in themselves which could not 
look into the vastness of truth. The un- 
belief which Jesus upbraids is not the doubt 
of special doctrine, but that narrow and 
worldly temper to which the whole world 
of mystery was inconceivable. The doubter 
whom Christ rebukes is not the earnest and 
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eager believer who has become lost in the 
highways of faith. It is the unventure- 
some spirit which is incapable of faith at all 
which has reduced the world to material- 
ism, like the Sadducee, or made duty into 
law and religion into ceremony like the 
Pharisee. For neither of them was there 
any outlook. For his disciples, the word 
of intellectual life as of moral discipline was, 
“Watch. Expect new things. ‘The world 
is large. Out of the darkness shall come 
light. Be ready forsurprises.’ Such readi- 
ness is the rightful possession only of men 
who live not in the forms but in the prin- 
ciples of things ; and so the spiritual thor- 
oughness into which Jesus led his disciples 
is bound up closely with the intellectual 
progress which they attained.” 

These words of deepest insight discover 
tous the true posture of Christian faith, 
and the temper of a kind of unbelief which 
always exists, and which is the more fatal 
to all religious advancement because it sup- 
poses itself to be, and proclaims itself to be, 
the only genuine faith. ‘‘ That unven- 
turesome spirit which is incapable of faith 
at all,” which has *‘ made duty into law and 
religion into ceremony” or dogma, to which 
there is no outlook, for which there is no 
expectation—that spirit is always sure to 
vaunt itself as the exponent and custodian 
of the faith. It always has done so since 
the days of the Pharisees ; it always will do 
so till the millennium. The people to 
whom there is no open vision, the people 
whose religion rests wholly upon a fixed 
routine or a stereotyped symbol, are the 
people who always establish themselves as 
the managers and leaders of the sects ; their 
mission is not to assist, but to hinder, the 
development of the religious life of the 
Church. With those who try to keep their 
eyes open to the revelations which God is 
always making through his providence and 
by his Spirit they are often openly at war. 

We find in the Old Testament traces of a 
conflict of this sort between the prophetic 
and the priestly classes. The priests rep- 
resented the religion of routine ; the aha 
ets the religion of insight and expectation. 
From the days of the captivity onward the 
priests had it all their own way ; the voice 
of the prophets was heard but faintly. The 
last prophetic utterance, that of Malachi, is 
a swift denunciation of the blindness and 
the dead formalism of the priestly class : 

‘* A son honoreth his father, and a ser- 
vant his master: if I then be a Father, 
where is mine honor? and if I be a Master, 
where is my fear? saith the Lord of hosts 
unto you, O priests, that despise my name. 





. . » Andnow, O ye priests, this command- 
ment is for you. If ye will not hear, and 
if ye will not lay it to heart, to give glory 
unto my name, saith the Lord of hosts, I 
will even send a curse upon you, and I will 
curse your blessings. . . . For the priests’ 
lips should keep knowledge, and they should 
seek the law at his mouth: for he is the 
messenger of the Lord of hosts. But ye 
have departed out of the way; ye have 
caused many to stumble at the law ; ye have 
corrupted the covenant of Levi, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” 

This word of Malachi is but the keynote 
of the denunciations pronounced against 
this whole class eng Eo the Baptist, the 
last of the Hebrew prophets, and by our 
Lord himself, at a later day. ‘These stick- 
lers for ceremony, these ecclesiastical mar- 
tinets, these devotees of routine, were the 
only people in the land who felt the weight 
of our Master’s curse. ‘‘ Blind guides,” he 
calls them. ‘‘ Ye fools and blind!’ he 
cries out more than once in hot indignation 
against them. ‘* Ye can discern the face 
of the sky, but ye cannot discern the signs 
of the times.’’ Vision there is none. You 
know nothing of any truth outside your 
formularies. You are utterly oblivious of 
all that God is doing in the world to-day. 
‘* Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets 
{the dead ones] and garnish the tombs of 
the righteous” that lived in former gener- 
ations ; but that brave fidelity to present 
truth, that quick response to the immediate 
call of God, which made these men proph- 
ets, is the very spirit that you are trying to 
strangle in this generation ; ‘* wherefore ye 
witness to yourselves that ye are sons of 
them that slew the prophets.” 

The day never comes when the truth of 
these words is not made manifest by many 
living examples. There never is a time 
when the slavish devotees of routine and 
tradition are not making war upon those 
who look for more light to break forth from 
God’s holy Word and God’s marvelous uni- 
verse ; never a time when the children of 
the night are not seeking to expel from their 
fellowship the children of the day. The 
reverent and confident expectation which 
Christ enjoins is an offense which many a 
disciple of his has expiated at the hands of 
those who assume the direction of his king- 
dom in the world. 

Yet we must suppose that these men 
themselves give some sort of meaning to the 
Saviour’s injunction, and imagine them- 
selves to be in some way obeying it. 
‘What I say unto yon, I say unto all, 
Watch.” What do they suppose these 
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words to mean? What duty do they find 
enjoined in them ? 

It is the duty of suspicion and criticism. 
It is for errors, for aberrations of belief, for 
shortcomings in the observance of the 
routine to which they are devoted, that 
they believe themselves appointed to watch. 
They have a standard of doctrine, subserip- 
tion to which they insist — as of primary 
obligation, and they watch to see whether 
anybody varies from that standard in the 
confession of his faith. They have certain 
technical rules of conduct to which they re- 
quire all men to conform, and they watch to 
see whether anybody deviates from these 
rules in his daily practice. Vigilant they 
always are ; argus-eyed in their scrutiny of 
the opinions and the motives of their breth- 
ren; but their inquisition always has a re- 
trospective reference; they look to see 
whether there is perfect conformity on the 
part of other people to a historic or tradi- 
tional rule. Their vigilance is the vigil- 
ance of a detective ; their occupation is that 
of the heresy-hunter. 

Now, it is obvious that this habit of sus- 
picion and criticism is a habit that may 
easily lead to great abuses. The spirit 
which it fosters is not the spirit of Christ. 
Indeed, the temper of the heresy-hunter is 
precisely the temper which we often wit- 
ness in those incorrigible unbelievers who 
are always fond of finding fault with Chris- 
tians. The heresy-hunter within and the 
scoffer without the Church are kindred 
spirits. Both of them find their occupa- 
tion in picking flaws with the beliefs or the 
conduct of their fellow-men. The Phari- 
sees (the traditionists) and the Sadducees 
(the skeptics) were at one in their endeavors 
to entangle our Lord in his talk. When 
the one party failed in making a point 
against him, the other was always ready to 
try. ‘‘ The chief priests and the scribes 
and the elders,” when they heard that he 
had silenced the Sadducees, ‘‘ sent unto 
him certain of the Pharisees and of the 
Herodians, that they might catch him in 
talk.”’ This hateful, censorious temper 
that likes to find fault, that rejoices in 
holding up to view the errors and the in- 
consistencies of others, is a bad trait of hu- 
man nature that is not wholly eliminated at 
conversion ; and the man who before he 
joined the Church was fond of pointing 
out the failings of church members, will be 
likely to become a mighty hunter of heresy 
if he ever becomes a leader in the Church. 
That this is the very antithesis of the Chris- 
tian temper I need not stop to prove. 

But some will be asking whether this is 
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not a harsh judgment upon the men who 
are so active in detecting and punishing 
heresy. Are not many of them truly hon- 
est and conscientious men? Undoubtedly. 
These Pharisees were honest and conscien- 
tiousmen. Saul of Tarsus wasa thoroughly 
honest and conscientious man. He verily 
thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
He thought that he ought to exterminate 
the Nazarene heresy. But the spirit that 
predominated in his life was the spirit of 
the detective and the heresy-hunter, the 
spirit that is always on the watch for errors 
and faults in others; and when a man’s 
conscience prescribes this as one of the main 
duties of life—when a man’s conscience 
makes him sharp to see and swift to punish 
other men’s failures and sins—then his 
conscience is behaving itself in a very un- 
christian fashion, and the first thing that 
he needs to do is to get his conscience con- 
verted, so that it shall be a Christian con- 
science, ruled by the law of love, not re- 
joicing in the iniquity or the error of his 
fellow-meh, but ready to believe all things 
good of them, and to hope for things still 
better. 

The indulgence of this temper and the 
cultivation of this habit of suspicion and 
criticism are sure to result in great intellec- 
tual and spiritual blindness. For this spirit 
can only exist in connection with fixed and 
rigid traditional rules. If a man is to set 
himself up as the detective of heresy and 
the censor of conduct, he must, of course, 
have some unvarying standards with which 
he can compare the opinions and the actions 
of men. He must have his beliefs all for- 
mulated, and his laws of behavior all laid 
down. There is, therefore, no opportunity 
in his system for the free play of the soul’s 
powers in the investigation of truth. Such 
an investigation might result in some modi- 
fication of the formulas and rules by which 
this censor judges; thus his infallibility 
would be discredited and his occupation 
gone. He is, then, and must be, from the 
very nature of the function which he under- 
takes to fulfill, a foe of all development. 
He is watching for a lack of conformity to 
his standards ; how can he be watching, at 
the same time, for new truth that may make 
these standards obsolete? It is, therefore, 
with him a fundamental maxim that no es- 
sential change can be made in the state- 
ments of truth which he holds. His bond- 
age to the ipsissima verba of the ancient 
symbols becomes unquestioning and even 
abject. 

When a man has fallen into this mental 
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habit, he at once becomes one of the most 
dangerous adversaries of the kingdom of 
God. For the very genius of that kingdom 
is movement, progress. The mustard-seed 
that becomes a tree, the leaven that per- 
vades and quickens the whole lump, the 
kernel that springs up secretly and becomes 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear—these are the types by 
which our Lord describes it. And he who 
assumes that it is stationary and unprogres- 
sive in any department of its life—in its 
intellectual expression, in its social organi- 
zation, in its practical working—so that 
one formula of philosophy forever declares 
it, and one rule of polity forever incorpo- 
rates it, and one type of character forever re- 
veals it—directly contradicts the word of 
the Lord, and sets himself in opposition to 
the very genius of his religion. What is 
more, he who adopts this rule of judgment 
finds himself all the while at variance with 
the facts of life and of history. ‘‘ There 
can be no substantial change in Christian 
philosophy,” he insists. But such changes 
are taking place, and have been taking 
place in all the ages. And so he is tempted 
to conceal, to misrepresent, or to ignore the 
plainest facts; he learns the easy lesson of 
insincerity ; he becomes a palterer with the 
truth that is given him to teach. And 


thus the intellectual vice to which he is. 


addicted becomes the parent of a grievous 
moral fault by which the very foundations 
of character are undermined. 

And this is not all. The method which 
he has adopted of rigidly enforcing tradi- 
tional rules leads him to put the greatest 
emphasis upon things that are of the least 
importance, and to be quite unmindful of 
things that are of the highest moment. 
He is a disciple of the letter and not of the 
spirit; and therefore a slight deviation 
from the letter of the formula becomes a 
greater fault than the most flagrant viola- 
tion of moral law. Not long ago an as- 
sembly of ministers in another State had 
two offenders to deal with. One of them, 
an earnest and blameless man, had taught 
the doctrine of conditional immortality— 
the doctrine that the punishment of the in- 
corrgibly wicked finally ends with their ex- 
tinction ; the other had frequently been 
drunk on the streets. The first of these 
was expelled from the ministry ; the second 
was forgiven and reinstated. This is only 
a specimen of what is taking place very 
often in ecclesiastical assemblies. In these 
assemblies, as everybody knows, the whole 
stress of the inquiry into the fitness of a 
man to preach the Gospel is commonly put 


upon his intellectual conformity to the 
traditional creed, while the deeper things 
of character, of temper, of moral and spirit- 
ual fitness, are either ignored or touched 
upon in the most cursory way. We all 
know ministers, some of us know a good 
many of them, who are morally unfit to 
preach the Gospel. I do not mean that 
they are drunkards or counterfeiters, but 
they are ugly and spiteful and mean-spir- 
ited ; they have the unhappy faculty of get- 
ting the ill will of most of the people that 
they come in contact with, and they preach 
what they think is the Gospel in such a 
hard, fierce, bitter way that it drives more 
men away from Christ than it wins to his 
service. That is the kind of men they are, 
and everybody knows what kind of men 
they are ; but when such an one comes be- 
fore a council or a presbytery it is not often 
that any voice is heard against installing 
him ; for he is sure to be found fearfully 
and wonderfully orthodox, and orthodoxy 
is the principal thing. But let some minis- 
ter of the most gentle and Christian tem- 
per, who has proved himself to have the 
power of winning the love of men, not only 
for himself, but also for his Master and his 
message, come before this same council, 
and indicate some slight intellectual diver- 
gence from the historic creed, and the voices 
of the heresy-hunters will be raised in a 
chorus of protest against him. 

Such a perverted judgment as this is 
quite too current throughout the Church. 
Many persons subscribe to it who are not in 
any proper sense hunters of heresy ; but it 
is to the heresy-hunters that its currency is 
due. It is they who have shaped it and 
imposed it upon the churches. And it is 
high time that those who have hitherto ac- 
quiesced in it began to ask theinselves what 
kind of judgment this is that puts the de- 
tails of doctrine above the interests of char- 
acter, and punishes a small difference of 
opinion ten times more severely than a 
great sin. 

Another result of the development of the 
detective element in the character of a pro- 
fessing Christian is a tendency to _pessi- 
mism. The standards, as we have seen, by 
which such a censor judges of men’s beliefs 
and men’s actions are always traditional 
standards. ‘They were well enough adapted 
to the life of a past age, but they are not 
adapted to the present age. The thought 
of men has gone away from these formu- 
laries ; the changed conditions of life have 
vacated these rules of conduct of all their 
binding force. This traditionist finds, 
therefore, that men do not respect his 
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standards, and the discovery fills him with 
dismay. It is a sign to him that the foun- 
tains of the great deep of theology and 
morals are broken up, and that the deluge 
is surely coming. It makes him take 
gloomy views of the present state of society, 
and fills his mouth with lamentations over 
the degeneracy of the age. Besides, a man 
who makes it his business to find fault is 
likely to find plenty of it. We generally 
discover what we are looking for. The eye 
sees what it is trained to see. And he who 
spends his time in watching other people’s 
errors and sins naturally comes to the con- 
clusion that this is a very erroneous and 
sinful world. Feeding on such stuff will 
give any man a bad kind of spiritual dys- 
pepsia. And so he comes to take severe and 
ascetic views of doctrine as well as of life. 
The harsher and more threatening aspects 
of truth are the only ones that he distinctly 
sees. Total depravity is the only dogma 
that he heartily believes in. 

I heard a sermon once on the text, 
‘*Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound,” and the comment by many 
hearers was that the preacher spent so much 
time in showing how sin abounded, and 
made such a strong presentation of that 
part of the text, that there was very little 
room left in which to show how grace did 
much more abound ; that truth was very 
feebly presented, and the impression left 
by the sermon was exactly the reverse of 
the truth taught by the text, namely, that, 
though grace somewhat abounded, sin did 
much more abound. This is exactly the 
aspect of things which our friend the heresy- 
hunter takes comfort in portraying. His 
whole view of the world, and of the king- 
dom of God in the world, is gloomy, hope- 
less, sullen. Tfe has no real faith in the 
victory of righteousness ; all the signs that 
he sees are ominous of evil; his horoscope 
contains not a single star. 

By and by he comes to feel that the peo- 
ple whom he is watching, who fail to con- 
form to his standards, are people who have 
no rights that he is bound to respect. He 
talks bitterly about them behind their 
backs, saying things of them that he would 
never venture to say to them; trying in 
stealthy and ungenerous ways to create pub- 
lic opinion against them. He is not always 
careful to tell the truth about those who 
disagree with him ; misrepresentation of a 
subtle and mischievous sort is a weapon 
often in his hand. This is natural enough. 
The detective is not commonly a judicial 
person ; his business is to make out a case 
against the person he is watching. He who 
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takes up this role is likely to become un- 
scrupulous and reckless in his censure, so 
that his zeal for the truth comes at last to 
be heated with the flame of a pure malig- 
nity. ‘There is a solemn lesson in the ety- 
mology of the devil’s name. JDiabolos 
means primarily an accuser. 

Now, my friends, the picture that I have 
shown you is not a fancy sketch ; it is not 
a caricature ; it is a faithful representation 
of a class of men who are to be found among 
us, and who make themselves quite promi- 
nent as the defenders and custodians of the 
faith. And I ask you to judge whether the 
character in which these traits are seen is a 
representative Christian character. Are 
the men of whom these things are wholly 
true, or even approximately true, the men 
who ought to be ruling in the councils of 
our churches and giving tone and direction 
to our ecclesiastical bodies? Is a man who 
finds in the Saviour’s injunction to watch 
his commission as a theological detective, 
and who by virtue of this oftice becomes the 
devotee of traditions and blind to all the 
revelations that God is making in the world 
to-day ; who thus loses all sense of perspec- 
tive in his moral judgments, and, while 
keeping a keen conscience for peppermint 
and caraway and fennel, lets judgment, 
mercy, and truth go by default ; who be- 
comes a pessimist in his views of the pres- 
ent time and an exponent only of that 
which is harsh and hopeless and forbidding 
in religion, and who, in his zeal for the 
extirpation of heresy, often fails to be just 
to those whom he seeks to censure—is this 
the style of man to whom the churches of 
this land are to look for leadership ? God 
forbid! For the temper which I have de- 
scribed is as completely opposite to all that 
is Christian as anything can be, and the 
mental habit which goes with it is the es- 
sence of the deadliest and most damning 
unbelief. Who is a skepticif he is nota 
skeptic who has no faith in the virtue of 
man nor in the victorious grace of God ? 
Who is an infidel if he is not an infidel who 
rejects with scorn the clear revelations of 
God’s truth that come in the enlarging 
knowledge of his works and of his ways 
among the children of men? If there is 
one law that is written all over both Testa- 
ments, that is stamped upon the very founda- 
tions of the faith, it is the law of progress 
in the kingdom of God ; who, then, is the 
enemy of Christianity if it is not the man 
who makes void this law by his traditions ? 

These questions are likely to be urged, 
in the future, with some persistency. For 
there are those among us who find in the 
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command of Christ something besides a de- 
tective’s commission, and in the Gospel 
that he has given us a living force and not 
a crystallized form ; and when these men 
are called to account by the traditionists 
and the heresy-hunters, it is not likely that 
they will always be content with defending 
themselves. They ought not to suffer 
themselves to stand on the defensive. They 
ought not to allow that the view of truth 
which they hold is one that needs to be ex- 
cused or apologized for ; they ought not to 
admit that the kind of men of whom we 
have been speaking have any right to judge 
them. When the right of men to preach 
the Gospel is challenged, some people will 
wish to look into the right of the challeng- 
ers. Not in any irreverent or revolution- 
ary spirit, but with the emphasis of a deep 
conviction, these men will be asked : 
** What is this religion in whose behalf you 
appear as the prosecuting attorneys ? Is it 
Christianity, or is it something else? Is it 
a religion whose law is tradition and whose 
spirit is distrust of God and men? Is ita 
religion whose votaries are detectives rather 
than disciples, and whose leaders are cen- 
sors rather than seers? Isit a religion that 
makes men so blind to moral distinctions 
that they count a small heresy worse than a 
greatsin? If it is, then it is not the Chris- 
tian religion, and you are not the repre- 
sentatives of Christ in the world. 

‘* What is more, we do not believe that 
the detective or the inquisitor has any place 
in Christ’s service. We find no such office 
provided for or even suggested. We believe 
that the temper and habit of mind which 
are developed by this pursuit are utterly 
foreign to Christianity. We believe that it 
is not by ferreting out and punishing un- 
belief and error, but by declaring the truth, 
and by incarnating and living the truth, 
that the Church is to be kept pure. ‘ares 
will grow with the wheat, but it is not our 
business to pull up the tares ; itis our busi- 
ness to sow the good seed everywhere, be- 
side all waters, and let God take care of the 
tares. 

**So, then, we meet your challenge of 
our right to preach the Gospel, by demur- 
ring to your whole proceeding as unwar- 
ranted, and by calling on you to show that 
the system which you are trying to propa- 
gate is not a bad counterfeit of the true 
faith of Christ. While the other heresies 
are being investigated, we want the heresy 
of suspicion, and the heresy of hate, and 
the heresy of cold distrust, and the heresy 
of moral blindness, and the heresy of pes- 
simism, and the heresy of evil speaking 


looked into; and we desire, in all candor 
and kindness, to know whether those who 
find in their own eyes such beams as these 
ought not first to cast them out before pro- 
ceeding to cast out the motes of theological 
error from the eyes of their brethren. God 
forbid that we should judge our brethren ; 
but when our brethren insist on judging 
us, then they shall be judged—and the 
standard to which we make appeal is not 
the Westminster Confession, nor the Augs- 
burg Symbol, nor the Thirty-nine Articles, 
but the Sermon on the Mount. And when 
those who in their lives and in their doc- 
trine are constantly setting at naught that 
divine teaching rise up to condemn us be- 
cause we have ventured to reject some 
phrase that men have fashioned, we shall 
simply answer that they are greatly exceed- 
ing their authority.” 

And now, brethren beloved, let us use the 
liberty that belongs to us and the oppor- 
tunity that is ours of proclaiming to men 
the truth as it is in Jesus, in all its sim- 
plicity and purity. Weare not on the de- 
fensive here ; we do not borrow leave to be 
the disciples of Jesus Christ of any organi- 
zation ; we are responsible to our Master, 
and to him alone. The truth that he helps 
us to see, that we will try to tell; the life 
that he lived in the flesh, that we will en- 
deavor to live. If any shall call,in question 
our right to teach the Gospel as we under- 
stand it, we shall look first to see whether 
their lives show that they have been with 
Jesus and have learned his method and his 
secret. If they have not, we will not trouble 
ourselves to answer their questions ; if they 
have, we will sit at their feet and learn of 
them ; but even they shall not judge us, 
for one is our Master, even Christ. 

And these words of our Master—‘‘ What 
I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch’’—we 
will try, more and more, to learn what they 
mean. We know that they do not warrant 
us in watching other disciples with the eye 
of the critic or the censor ; we know that 
this habit of mind is, above most things, 
hateful to him. To watch ourselves lest 
we become suspicious and censorious and 
credulous of evil tales about our neighbors ; 
to watch our conduct lest we hurt them by 
rant of fidelity or want of sympathy—this, 
we know, is part of the lesson of vigilance 
that he seeks to teach us. But this is the 
smallest part of the lesson. To watch for 
hurts that we can heal, for halting steps 
that we can steady, for burdens of infirmity 
or trouble that we can help to carry, for 
ways in which we may give our thought, 
our care, our love, ourselves, for the en- 
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larging and the brightening of the lives of 
our fellow-men, serving them with hum- 
blest fidelity and leading them with cords 
of sympathy and brotherhood in the ways 
of righteousness and peace—this is the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

And then to watch for the coming of our 
Lord—not for his coming in that coarse, 
literal fashion which some disciples picture 
to themselves—not to see the figure of a 
man astride of a cumulus somewhere in the 
sky—-but to discern the signs of his spirit- 
ual presence in purer laws and gentler man- 
ners, in a braver virtue and a brighter hope 
and a stronger faith—to watch for such 
things, to expect them, and to be glad in 
the Lord when we see them. ‘* This, 
then,” said the beloved disciple, ‘‘is the 
message which we have heard of him and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all.’”’ ‘* And these 
things write we unto you that your joy may 
be full.’? This is the message that we have 
heard, brethren ; God help us to utter it 
with all clear fidelity. This is the gospel 
that we have to preach, the gospel of good 
news, the gospel of peace, the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God. It is not with the 


energy of fear or despair that we are work- 
ing, but with the energy of a mighty hope. 


It is not with the weapons of criticism and 
suspicion that we are fighting; we have 
nothing to do with them ; the weapons of 
our warfare are faith in God and love for 
man. It is not with grim visages and glum 
demeanor that we go about our Master’s 
business ; for hath he not said, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you alway !’’ and in his presence is 
fullness of joy. 


PARAGRAPHIC. 


A vEry poor actor having played the part of the 
ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet’? for many years, Saphir, the 
German wit, on seeing him, said : ‘‘ It would be a 
good thing if this man gave up the ghost, so that 
somebody else could take his part.’’ A young poet 
once sent the humorist an ‘‘ Ode to Immortality,”’ 
requesting his opinion of it. Saphir returned the 
manuscript, with the message: ‘‘ This package 
will never reach its address.’’ ‘‘ Three persons,”’ 
remarked the wit, ‘‘ sleep soundly—a child, a 
corpse, and a night watchman.” During his sc- 
journ in X—— Saphir was frequently in the society 
of a well-known theatrical manager, whose dulness 
was notorious. ‘*‘ How strange it is that my legs 
go to sleep every day !’’ he remarked, upon one 
occasion. ‘‘How can you wonder?’’ returned 
Saphir, ‘‘ they are alwaysin your company.”’ —- 
Churchman, 
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Axsovut the late Lord President Inglis, a cor- 
respondent in the British Weekly writes : 

In his earlier days his temper was sometimes 
found a useful possession, as on one occasion when 
he endeavored in vain (through an interpreter) to 
get some smal] fragment of truth from a Gaelic 
witness at Inverness, and the following dialogue 
occurred : 

Inglis. ‘‘ Did he strike Munro with the stick ?’’ 

Witness. ‘* They were saying that he did.” 

I. ‘‘ Did you see it ?’”’ 

W. ‘‘ I was not looking much.’’ 

J. ‘‘ But did he do it ?”’ 

W. ‘“‘I do not believe that his father’s son 
would do anything wrong.”’ 

I. ‘‘ But did hestrike the blow that morning ?’’ 

W. ‘‘ It was a fine morning whatever.” 

J, (turning from the interpreter to the wit- 
ness): ‘‘ Sir, will you answer, yes or no, if your 
language admits of 8o fine a distinction ?”’ 


Who is not shocked by the answer of the college 
porter, charged to admit none but dons, to Mrs. 
Whately ? ‘‘ You canna come in, mem.”’ ‘‘ Oh, 
but I’m the archbishop’s Jady.’’ ‘* Well, mem, my 
orders are positive. I would not let you in, even 
if you were the archbishop’s wife.’’—Churchman. 


A YORKSHIRE vicar once received the following 
notice regarding a marriage from a parishioner : 
‘* This is to give you notis that I and Miss Jemima 
Arabella Brearley is comin’ to your church on Sat- 
urday afternoon nex, to undergo the operation of 
matrimony at your hands. Please be promp, as 
the cab is hired by the hour.”’” The ‘‘ operation’’ 
was performed in due course.— Churchman. 


A BRIGHT ten-year-old girl, whose father is ad- 
dicted to amateur photography, attended a trial at 
court the other day for the first time. This was 
her account of the judge’s charge: ‘‘ The judge 
made a long speech to the jury of twelve men, and 
then sent them off into a little dark room to de- 
velop.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Evangelist protests 
vigorously in that paper against the course of a 
certain daily journal in denouncing Professor 
Briggs while he is under citation for trial. Speak- 
ing of the writer of these articles, he says : ‘* I can- 
not say what his capacity for criticising such schol- 
ars as Professors Briggs and Brown may be. But 
it is very evident from the tone of his creed that 
though he may know ‘ small Latin and less Greek,’ 
he is nevertheless a pronounced hebray-ist !”’ 


*‘ THAT commercial spirit which judges a pastor 
like a cart-horse—dby what he can draw,’’ is the Rev. 
Dr. Sturtevant’s humorous way of describing a 
feeling’which is perhaps not quite so rare in this 
country as he generously seems to imagine.—Jnde- 
pendent (London). 
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Dirk ENTSTEHUNG DES ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN 
Kanons. __ Historisch-kritische Untersuchung 
von Dr. G. WILDEBOER, Professor der The- 
ologie zu Groningen. Gotha: Perthes; New 
York : Stechert, 1891. S8vo, pp. xii., 164, 3.60 
marks. 


THE CHANGE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE BIBLE. 
A lecture given under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Board of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, February 17th, 1891. By JosEPH 
HENRY THAYER, Professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1891. 12mo, pp. 69. 


THE ORACLES OF Gop. Nine lectures on the na- 
ture and extent of Biblical Inspiration and on 
the special significance of the Old Testament 
Scriptures at the present time. With two ap- 
pendices. By W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford Preacher at Whitehall. 
Second edition, revised. London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1891. 12mo, 
pp. xv., 156.,; 


Wao Wrote THE BribLE? A Book for the Peo- 
ple. By Wasuineron GLADDEN. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. 
16mo, pp. iv., 381, $1.25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
the Rev. Caarves H. H. Wrieut, D.D., Ph.D., 
Bampton Lecturer (1878), Donnellan Lecturer 
(1880--81), Examiner in Hebrew, etc., University 
of London. (Theological Educator Series.) 
New York: Whittaker, 1890. 12mo, pp. xvi., 
226, 75 cents net. 


STUMBLING STONES REMOVED FROM THE WorpD 
oFGop. By ArtHuRT. Pierson. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co., 1891. 18mo, pp. 82, cloth, 
50 cents. 


“Iris Written. A careful study of the Gospels 
as to all the words and acts of our Lord and 
other things contained therein touching the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. By Tuomas 
Scotr Bacon, D.D. New York: Ketcham, 
1891. 12mo, pp. 111. 


These titles represent some of the recent litera- 
ture on both sides of one of the prominent ques- 
tions of the day, though it must be confessed that 
the scholarship in this iist is painfully on one side. 
It is a significant feature that so many of these 
books and such a proportion of others in the same 
tield are addressed to a popular audience. The 
volumes of Wildeboer and Wright are intended 
for pastors and theological students, to whom a 
brief compendious statement will be welcome. 
While scholarly they do not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive. They are calculated to be of service to those 
who wish aid at the threshold or who desire to 
gain a rapid survey of the field in question. The 
other five volumes are popular in purpose and 
treatment, being intended to instruct the average 
intelligent layman, and represent four denomina- 
tions, two professors and three ministers being the 
authors. 

Professor Wildeboer presents us with a virtual 
second edition of his book, this time in German 
dress, in the hope that it will reach a wider circle 


of readers than was p-ssible to the Dutch edition. 
The wish which Professor Cheyne expressed with 
regard to the former edition may be repeated in 
regard to this one, that it might come before the 
public also in English form. The object of the 
writer is to present a tenable view of the process 
by which the Old Testament canon took its shape 
and the princyples which guided therein. It is of 
immense importance to know what the Jewish 
conception of canonicity was. We are apt to 
apply the word without question always in the 
sense which it bears in our vocabulary to-day, 
rather than to inquire what the notion of the an- 
cients was. So long as we regard the Old Testa- 
ment canon from our own standpoint, so long will 
we fail to grasp the true relation and significance 
of the Old Testament. It is also not without sig- 
nificance that the canon was nit absolutely fixed 
in all three divisions for the Jews till in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 a.p. (cf. p. 67). The process of 
canonization seems to have been rather one of 
weeding out than of inserting. The pre-eminent 
position of the Pentateuch was such that it was 
the norm, and the question of canonicity was re- 
solved into the question whether a later writing 
was in accord therewith (p. 90). Admission to the 
Jewish canon was then conditioned by agreement 
with the ‘‘ Law,’’ and as a whole the sacred writ- 
ings are called by that name in John x. 34, xii. 34, 
xv, 25, 1 Cor. xiv. 21. That which had relation 
to classic times or which purported to come from 
an ancient author seems finally to have been ad- 
mitted to the canon, though such books as ** Wis- 
dom,” though full of reverence for the ‘‘ Law,”’ 
and 1 Maccabees, which contains a veritable and im- 
portant account of a later period of Jewish history, 
were excluded apparently merely because they 
were the works of known late writers. At the 
same time it is instructive to note that the discus- 
sions of Jewish scholars as to the canonicity of 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and 
Esther, continued into the second century of our 
era. 

Of course this book contains°much which will 
be far from satisfactory to all such as have a fear 
lest the ‘* higher critics’’ shall succeed actually in 
oversetting the very ark of God. These results, 
however, are not based upon the conclusions of lit- 
erary criticism, but are rather strictly historical in 
their character and consequently more forceful 
for that very fact. 

The title of Professor Thayer’s volume stands 
for a fact. It is becoming more and more evident 
that the change is here and that it affects not only 
the professors and scholars of Germany, but many 
of the professors of this land and a considerable 
proportion of the clergy. and not a few of the 
laity. These are not satisfied with tradition as 
their main guide. Jewish rabbinical fables have 
long enough obscured the truth. Medieval dog- 
matism and its modern representatives have lust 
their power to compel assent, and a priori reason- 
ing is to be brought face to face with the actual 
facts. But by a strange sort of logic those who 
try to remove the barnacle-like accretions are often 
suspected of harboring the intention of scuttling 
the ship. How false such a suspicion is will be 
evident to the reader of this little essay. The 
thesis of Professor Thayer is that the theology of 
to-day has ‘‘ laid a disproportionate emphasis on 
the full and final character of Scripture teaching 
relative to the whole range of speculation and con- 
duct, life and destiny.”’ The claims of this ‘‘ ex- 
aggerated theory’’ are tested by consideration of 
the circumstances in which the New Testament 
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originated and its intrinsic characteristics, the 
theory’s defiance of the law of historic sequence 
and proportion, the misuse of the biblical term 
“Word of God,” the impossibility of consistent 
application of the theory, the fact that it sets the 
scholar at variance with the Christian, and is re- 
pressive of the spiritual life of the Church. On 
the contrary, the ‘‘change of view’’ ‘‘ consists 
simply in conforming our opinion respecting the 
Bible to the undoubted properties of the book 
itself.’ It is passing strange that those who desire 
to learn just what the Bible witnesses as to itself 
are met by rebuff and reproach by those who have 
derived their ideas from tradition, or who support 
their position upon a priort considerations while 
claiming to be the only true friends and defenders 
of the Bible. Between the higher critics and 
traditionalists or dogmaticians there can be no 
peace because of the fundamental difference in 
their points of departure and their methods. But 
for the latter, with their rationalistic procedure, to 
arrogate all right to themselves and to denounce 
their opponents, and deny their Christian character 
and their common honesty, is a perversion which 
the common sense of men will not long tolerate. 
This little book of Professor Thayer is a bugle-note 
which should be echoed from one end of the land 
to the other. It is decided in its tone and yet it is 
not harsh or discordant. It has the ring of hon- 
esty, conviction and truth, giving no uncertain 
sound. 

Professor Sanday’s book is an attempt to set in 
order the probable results of criticism in its effect 
upon religion. It is the effort of a scholar to allay 
the suspicions and to quiet the fears entertained by 
devout and pious persons in view of the sweeping 
denunciation of all critics, reverent and irreverent 
alike, as ‘‘ destructive.’" Their fears have been 
fed by statements such as this: ‘‘ A proved error 
in Scripture contradicts not only our doctrine [of 
inspiration], butthe Scripure’s claims. . . .’’ The 
critics have declared that there are errors there so 
far as their present knowledge goes, and therefore 
they are denounced as worse than infidels. They 
are accused not only of attempting to disprove 
inspiration, but of overthrowing ‘‘‘ our’’ doctrine. 
It is reassuring in the midst of such turmoil to 
take up a book like this by Professor Sanday. 
Here are summed up some truths that should be 
most widely received and pondered. No matter 
whether we agree with him in all points or not, it 
is well to have such testimony. What is to be 
the tinal outcome, even if all which the critics claim 
should prove true? Shall we lose our Bible ? 
Will the sun be darkened and the moon withdraw 
her light ’ What loss will there be, and is there 
any compensating gain ? 

Brietly and baldly stated, the old position was 
that the Bible is the Word of God, and as such is 
absolutely authoritative in all its parts, because, 
since God is its author, it must be infallible and 
inerrant in its entirety. If this is so a concordance 
is all that we need to prosecute its study and to 
learn its commands. But the critics have rendered 
this ‘“‘roval road ’’ difficult, if not impossible. 
Henceforth the principle must take the place of 
the precept, and principles are notably harder to 
conform to than precepts are to obey. Those who 
regard this as a loss confess a preference for the 
particular command above the systematic study of 
the Word which eventuates in broad principles. 
But what are the gains? The first isin ¢reth. If 
the Bible is true, by means of its study we shall 
arrive at the truth in regard to it and its teachings. 
The views which finally obtain will be true views. 
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Devotion to the Bible would dictate that we dis- 
miss prepossessions and prejudices, and allow it to 
speak for itself without interference. The second 
is in security. That which has been fully tested 
will stand. There is no danger that the essentials 
will perish even if human dogmatic structures are 
swept away and obliterated. The third is in 
reality. The relation between life and teaching in 
Scripture is vital, not formal, and the life informed 
by a true view of God’s dealing with men will con- 
form to the purpose of God. But suppose that 
it be admitted that the Bible is not inerrant in all 
its statements, how can it be used: Much as 
heretofore. No legitimate use of Scripture will 
be discontinued, but there will be added a method 
which will have more of real contact with human 
life, because it will be constructed in accordance 
with the actual dealings of God with men in the 
past. This method makes God a real and moving 
factor in human life instead of a being who has 
spoken in the Bible once for all. There are some 
who regard the change as entirely a gain, with no 
real loss whatever. 

The volumes of Drs. Gladden and Wright are 
similar in their aim, though the difference in the 
classes whom they address has caused a decided 
difference in the treatment. The former presents 
an ‘‘ Introduction’”’ suited to the intelligent Chris- 
tian who is interested to know what the truth may 
be. It is the more adapted to meet its purpose, 
since it is the result of the labors of specialists 
filtered through the mind of one who does not 
claim that distinction, but who is able to state the 
salient facts in a way which makes the subject 
plain to the average reader. This has been done 
in an admirable manner, and the book is a valu- 
able addition to the popular literature of the sub- 
ject. Considering the audience in view, it may be 
questioned whether the author is always wise in 
his denunciation of old views. A statement of 
the facts, allowing them to speak for themselves, 
would arouse less antagonism and would facilitate 
the acceptance of the truth. Intolerance is bad 
anywhere, but to adopt the enemy’s weapon is in- 
advisable in religious matters. 

Dr. Wright’s book should be in the hands of 
every minister and every theological student. It 
is a valuable addition to our growing Old Testa- 
ment literature. It is abreast of the progressive 
Christian scholarship of the day, and it presents 
the facts as ordinarily accepted in a plain and suc- 
cinct fashion. It does not go to the lengths of ex- 
treme criticism, but is rather conservative than 
radical in its statements. The avowed purpose of 
the volume has been achieved, ‘‘ to give the ascer- 
tained results of modern criticism within very con- 
fined limits.’ The amount of material packed 
into these 226 pages is quite beyond expectation, 
and yet in spite of condensation the treatment is 
clear and the statements lucid and comprehensive. 

Dr. Pierson’s book is that of an apologist who is 
none too consistent with himself, of an exegete 
who grasps at an explanation all too easily if it 
offers plausible means of escape from a difficulty, 
of a dogmatician who takes liberties which he de- 
nies to others, of an advocate anxious to establish 
his cause. It might almost have been written, 
mutatis mutandis, by « Mohammedan in reference 
to the Koran. — It is suggested that where the New 
Testament writers quote from the Septuagint a 
text which differs from the Hebrew, ‘* The Spirit 
guided them so to do, in order to bring more 
clearly to view the inspired meaning of sacred 
words’’—that is, a later inspiration corrected its 
former infallible words, which contained error or 
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failed to convey the meaning which inspiration 
intended (cf. p. 40). The method of procedure in 
connection with 1 Cor. vii. 40 (p. 24) is somewhat 
startling, where Paul, ‘‘ instead of disclaiming in- 
spiration,”’ ‘‘ rather atlirms with peculiar emphasis 
the apostolic warrant for his instruction.’’ It is 
denied to others to pronounce judgment as to what 
is ‘‘ circumstantial ’’ in the biblical record and 
what is ‘* essential,’ and yet the same right is ex- 
ercised when we are told that Scripture is not 
affected ‘‘ materially’’ by the ‘* hundreds of thou- 
sands of variations’’ in the text ; ‘* not one essen- 
tial truth is in the slightest moditied’’ (p. 62). 
The book as a whole is an example of the lengths 
to which a man will go in order to support a pre- 
conceived theory. ‘‘ Current popular phraseology, 
which is known to be scientifically inaccurate, may 
find its way into the Bible simply as a prevailing 
idiom of speech’’ (p. 52), and yet ‘‘ Moses in the 
Law” is an absolute and authoritative assertion 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 

In line with this last statement is the whole book 
of Dr. Bacon. The fundamental assumption of 
this book is that the Scriptures existed at the be- 
ginning of our era just as we have them now, 
being ‘‘ such in their various titles, divisions, and 
apparent chronology.’’ This is the fundamental 
position, with which is coupled another assumption 
which is not expressed, but which is necessary to 
the completeness of the argument, that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch and that it never was changed, 
altered, or ‘‘edited’’ afterward. To have stated 
it would have rendered the book unnecessary, and 
have offered no opportunity for the abuse of the 
‘* Higher Critics.’’ But abuse of the ‘‘ higher 
criticism’’ can scarcely establish these fundamental 
theses. No doubt the name is unfortunate. 
“* Higher’ is arrogant, and “‘ criticism’’ applied to 
the Word of God sounds preposterous and pre- 
sumptuous, if not blasphemous. But is any one 
justitied by the facts in saying that the ‘‘ new the- 
ory”’ ‘‘is evidently not the work of very devout 
souls, . . . but rather of mere literary ambition 
and eagerness to find anything new to oppose to 
traditional beliefs’’ ? (p. 92.) Is it really correct to 
say that the higher criticism is one of the ‘‘ works 
of the Devil’’ ? (pp. 98-99.) The author is careless 
in his diction, while in his logic, in his assertions, 
in his assumptions, and in his conclusions much is 
to be desired. CHARLES R. GILLETT. 

New York. 


Tue APocaLyPsE : Its STRUCTURE AND PRIMARY 
Prepictions. By Davip Brown, D.D., Prin- 

, cipal of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1891. 
12mo, pp.xl., 224. $1.25. 


A book, or ‘‘ booklet,”’ as the author modestly 
terms it, written by a man in his eighty-eighth 
year, is remarkable on that account. Principal 
Brown, in his preface, tells how he was led to pre- 
pare it. and his purpose in doing so. He calls it 
repeatedly ‘‘an A BC” of the Apocalypse. It is 
neither a commentary nor a discussion of the Sec- 
ond Advent, but simply a series of articles on the 
authenticity (or genuineness), date, and design of 
the Apocalypse, and then a theory of the structure 
of the book, illustrated by exposition of such parts 
of it as may serve to maintain the theory of inter- 
pretation upheld by the author. Hence, the little 
volume is all the more remarkable for the self- 
denying effort it indicates, the effort to omit what 
was not essential for the announced purpose. 

Principal Brown, as is generally known, pub- 


lished a book on the Second Advent nearly fifty 
years ago. In the present volume he maintains 
very much the same positions he then stated. But 
it would seem that the chief motive for this little 
work was a desire to oppose that theory of inter- 
pretation which is now applied by many English 
and Scotch writers to the Apocalypse. The au- 
thor’s townsman, Professor Milligan, has done 
much to disseminate the ‘* ethical’ or ‘** spiritual”’ 
view of the Book of Revelation, virtually denying 
its predictive character, that is, so far as detailed 
reference to future events is involved. Principal 
Brown not only regards it as predictive, but, ac- 
cepting the continuously historical theory of inter- 
pretation, feels able to point with some coafidence 
to certain events as fulfilments of the predictions. 
That this is done with less detail than is usual in 
such works is owing partly to the limited purpose 
of the volume and partly to the author’s views of 
the millennium. 

Taking up the several parts, we find about thirty- 
five pages of ‘‘ Introduction,”’ discussing the au- 
thorship of the book, which is held to be Johan- 
nean ; the date, which is placed in the reign of 
Domitian ; and the design, as has been indicated in 
the preceding paragraph. For myself I am glad to 
find this veteran expositor defending the later date 
of the Apocalypse (in the reign of Domitian). It 
alone has external evidence to support it ; and the 
internal grounds adduced for the earlier date still 
seem to me insufticient proof. The difference of 
style, of which so much is made, is not inconsistent 
with the later date. It is precisely un old man, 
wrapt in apocalyptic vision, who would revert at 
once to the idiom of his youth, the rougher Hebra- 
istic style of a Palestinian Jew. Principal Brown 
adds a number of arguments, drawn mainly from 
the characteristics of the book itself, against the 
early date. In his discussion of the design of the 
Apocalypse the author criticises Professor Milli- 
gan very keenly, and does not fail to refer to the 
preposterous statement of Professor Harnack (En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, article Revelation) ** that the 
Apocalypse is the most intelligible book of the 
New Testament.’’ The Introduction closes with 
an addendum, in which a paragraph penned by Sir 
William Hamilton is shown to be untrustworthy 
in its statements. Principal Brown seems to enjoy 
this piece of work. In these days, when so many 
specialists in other matters undertake to lay down 
the law for biblical scholars, it is worth while no- 
ticing how utterly misleading and inaccurate so 
great a man as Sir William Hamilton can become 
when he deals with questions out of his depart- 
ment. Ne sutor ultra crepidum las its application 
to some very distinguished people. 

Contending for the artistic structure of the 
Apocalypse, the venerable author most correctly 
recognizes the part of the ‘‘ chorus’’ or ‘‘ song’”’ in 
the arrangement of the matter. ‘‘ When any of 
the great epochal events is to occur, it is first an- 
nounced in a burst of song, or similar form, the 
details of all that lead up to it being reserved for 
subsequent disclosures’ (p. 79). Richard Wagner 
might have written this as the true theory of a 
great musical work. The attempt to find seven 
series of sevens in the book is not made by Princi- 
pal Brown. He thinks the seven seals cover the 
whole period of prophetic disclosure, but does not 
regard the seven trumpets and vials as strictly 
synchronous with the seals ; they are rather sub- 
divisions. Between these he finds explanatory 
visions with a symbolism of their own. Having 
made this explanation, he proceeds to take up such 
details as illustrate his view. While there is no 
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extended exegetical treatment, the foot-notes again 
and again introduce critical and grammatical com- 
ments. As might be expected, the author finds the 
most prominent predictions those which refer to 
papal Rome. The ‘time, and times, and half a 
time’’ (chap. xii. 14) are regarded as = 1260 
years, during which papal Rome is dominant. 
‘* The beast’’ is not one of the emperors, but papal 
Rome. The 666 puzzle, as read by Harnack and 
others, he makes light of. The two witnesses he 
refers to the Holy Spirit dwelling in true believers, 
the wilderness being the high Alps, Savoy, etc. 
The end of the 1260 years is fixed at the Reforma- 
tion period. 

The vexed question of the “‘ thousand years’’ is 
discussed quite fully, and the literal sense of the 
passage denied, Not only is the Second Advent 
regarded as post-millennial, but the author states 
that in the strictly prophetic part of the book there 
is no distinct reference to the Second Advent. 
Only in the preliminary and supplementary por- 
tions is this great event announced. 

In the Addenda Principal Brown includes some 
matter omitted from its proper place, and also a 
stricture upon the Greek text of Westcott and 
Hort. Still he usually prefers the Revised Ver- 
sion. In one place he objects to the word ‘‘ devils’’ 
as a rendering of the Greek daimones, but, like 
most British authors, fails to notice that the Ameri- 
can reviscrs insist (in their, Appendix) upon the 
correct rendering. 

The style of the book is characteristic, though 
not so brusque as some of the author’s previous 
works. Age seems to have mellowed it into a 
quaint naivetée. The little volume is handsomely 
printed, and will bear careful study. 

It is possible that at some time in the future, 
when the drama of earth has progressed sufticient- 
ly to show the full significance of this symbolical 
representation of it—it is possible that then we may 
have a consistent and correct exposition of the 
‘continuously historical’ theory ; but until then 
he who would protit most by reé uding the Apoca- 
lypse will be wise in regarding it as a great ‘* ora- 
torio,’’ musical rather than pictorial, poetical rather 
than chronological, practical rather than predic- 
tive ; so regarding it, one can derive not only con- 
solation, but joy trom the perusal. Even this vol- 
ume, with its detailed interpretation, recognizes 
something of the character indicated above. It is 
this poetic insight in Principal Brown which most 
recommends him as an interpreter of the Apoca- 
lypse in the judgment of the present writer. 

M. B. RIDDLE. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLE- 
GHENY, Pa. 
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Tue Book or Leviticus (Exposttor’s BIBue). 
By the Rev. S. H. Ketioee, D.D., author of 
‘The Jews; or, Prediction and Fulfilment,”’ 
“The Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World,”’ etc. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, 1891. 8vo, pp. viii., 566, $1.5u. 


This work is divided into three parts: Part I. 
gives the exposition of the law concerning the 
various offerings and institutions connected with 
‘The Tabernacle Worship ;*’ Part II. expounds 
“The Law of the Daily | Life,’’ including the de- 
scriptions of the Set Feasts and Seasons of the 
Lord; Part ILI. includes ‘* The Promises and 
Threats of the Covenant’’ and the law ‘‘ Concern- 
ing Vows.” 

Part I. opens with an introductory chapter on 
Lev. i. 1, which presents the origin, authority, pur- 


pose, and present-day use of Leviticus. In regard 
to origin, the author appeals, as some others have 
done before him, to the words of Christ, and ap- 
pears to hold that our Lord definitely intended to 
teach the Mosaic authorship of the book. He does 
indeed, both in this chapter and elsewhere (pp. 
256, 419), allow the claim of editorial redaction, 
and the view of Delitzsch in his later years is re- 
ferred to if not with approval, at least with hos- 
pitality ; but the theory which makes the codifica- 
tion of any appreciable number of the laws the 
work of priests in the time of Ezra is regarded as 
a denial of the religion established by Jesus Christ. 
It does not seem to me wise to risk so much as 
this upon the correctness of the author’s interpre- 
tation of the New Testament passages. Indeed it 
is well said by Professor C. H. H. Wright (in his 
Introduction to the Old Testament, p. viii.), ‘‘ The 
[Graf-Wellhausen] theory does not necessarily 
make the Pentateuch a mere fabrication of design- 
ing priests.’”” The purpose of Leviticus is said to 
be to teach Israel the way of holiness and the need 
of redeeming mercy, and to show ‘“‘ the typical 
correspondence between the Levitical ritual and 
New Testament facts.’’ Its present-day use lies 
in its admirable system of civil laws and in the 
fact that it contains by means of its ‘‘ divinely 
chosen illustrations’ a revelation of Christ. In 
the exposition of the various offerings, Dr. Kellogg 
gives the primary meaning of the passages, the 
spiritual lessons, and the applications to character- 
istics of the work of Christ. His view, in general, 
is that while all the animal offerings ‘‘ foreshad- 
owed the death of Christ as an expiation for our 
sins’’ (p. 94), this was the chief purpose of the sin- 
offering alone, in which ‘‘ an appointed substitu- 
tionary victim’’ (p. 141) is the type of ‘‘ the great 
Victim’’ who “‘ bore our sins’’ and was ‘‘ visibly 
laden with the curse of God’’ (p. 153). There are 
very few prescriptions in which the author cannot 
find a spiritual meaning, and later Scriptures are 
made the key to the interpretation, the mere allu- 
sion of subsequent passages being sometimes re- 
— as giving the true explanation of the orig- 
inal ; ‘‘in that frankincense was to be added 
to the ‘nonhediaine it is signified that this offering 
of the fruit of our labors: to the Lord must ever be 
accompanied by prayer,’’ and Ps. cxli. 2, Luke i 
10, Rev. v. 8, are quoted as very clear intimations 
of this meaning. Many will not be able to follow 
him when in the same connection they read that 
‘‘in Holy Scripture leaven, without a single ex- 
ception, is the established symbol of spiritual cor- 
ruption”’ (p. 73), and they will think of Matt. xiii, 
33 and other passages. The book of Leviticus is 
made very fruitful in types; and the author, 
while deprecating the confusion of ‘‘ our own im- 
aginings with the teaching of the Holy Ghost’’ in 
typology (p. 23), is certainly very skilful in fol- 
lowing out the suggestions of the New Testament. 
For instance, he says, ‘‘ We have seen the type of 
the day of atonement fulfilled in the entering into 
heaven of our Great High Priest ; but in the type 
He came out again to “bless the people—has that 
been fulfilled? Has He yet proclaimed absoluticn 
of sin to guilty Israel? . And thus Leviticus 
bids us look forward to a glorious future yet to 
come, when the great redemption shall at last be 
accomplished.’’ Itis not easy to get a clear notion 
of what is included in our author’s idea of a 
“type” throughout the work. Passing the para- 
graphs in which he makes the several offerings 
typical of Christ, each in its own way, it is said 
that ‘‘ by this sin- -offering not only Aaron and his 
son were cleansed, but we read that hereby atone- 
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ment was also made ‘ for the altar ;’ a mysterious 
type, reminding us,’’ etc. (p. 206); the week’s de- 
lay appointed to the leper before he could come 
into the presence of dod is regarded as representing 
in type the delay between the acceptance of a 
sinner and the resurrection morning (p. 356) ; type 
and symbol seem to be confounded (p. 364), and 
both to mean scarcely more than suggestion (p. 
365). When the author speaks of the propriety 
of making ‘‘ vows’’ at the present time (p. 107) 
and of Christ’s ‘‘ unanswered prayer’ (p. 144), 
I cannot agree with him. 

The other parts are treated in much the same 
way. The second part is, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory work in the book, the exposition of ‘‘ The 
Law of Holiness’ (Lev. xviii. 20) being especially 
good, 

The chief excellencies of the work seem to me 
to be the clear way in which the Levitical institu- 
tions are set before us, and the devout spirit which 
appears throughout all the pages. The principal 
defect is the tendency to find a more highly de- 
veloped theology in Leviticus than the book itself 
or other Scripture seems to warrant. 

CuHarLes Rurvus Brown. 

THe NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


LEssoNS FROM THE Lives oF THREE GREAT 
Faruers. With Appendices. By WuitiraM 
Brieut, P.D., Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1890. Small 8vo, pp. xxviii., 318, $2. 


This volume, from the pen of a well-known 
ecclesiasticgl historian, contains three popular and 
interesting lectures upon Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
and Augustine respectively, and a hundred and 
twenty-five pages of appendices illustrative of the 
life and influence of the Fathers mentioned, and 
of some of the controversies in which they were 
engaged. 

The lectures, as their title indicates, are rather 
anecdotical than biographical. As such they are 
suggestive, and will doubtless help readers that are 
not themselves students of the Fathers, to a clearer 
conception of the characters and services of the 
three men. 

In the main the author’s estimates are just and 
his judgments discriminating. In his lecture upon 
Athanasius, however, he has fallen into the error, 
especially common among English writers, of rep 
resenting the deity of Christ as the common faith 
of Christendom during the first three centuries, 
remarking that *‘the question then was whether 
this [viz., the adoration of ‘* Christ as personally 
and literally divine’’] should go on; whether it 
was defensible, or whether Christians were to re- 
consider their position and materially alter their 
way of thinking, feeling, and acting toward their 
Saviour. For if Arianism were true, this would 
become a religious duty for those who desired to 
keep the First Commandment.’’ Taken with 
proper limitations this is true, but unqualified as 
it stands it is misleading, in that it makes no allow- 
ance for the wide prevalence during the second 
century within the Orthodox Church of one or 
another kind of adoptionism, a form of belief 
which, as we may gather fram Hermas and from 
the anonymous writer quoted by Eusebius (//ist. 
Eeel. vy. 28), was the common view at least of the 

foman Church from an early period until the time 
of Victor. The truth is that in some respects 
Arianism was less of an innovation than Professor 
Bright’s words seem to imply, and that in that 








fact lay something of its strength in its confliet 
with the developing Alexandrian Christology. 
Beyond this we have no criticism to make upon 
the historical accuracy of the work. 
Artur C. McGirrert, 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CINCINNATI. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Credibility and In- 
gee of the New Testament Books. By J. 
W. McGarvey, A.M., Professor of Sacred His- 
tory and Evidences in the College of the Bible, 
Kentucky University. Louisville : Guide Print- 
ing and Publishing Co., 1891. 8vo, pp. vi., 223, 
$1.50. 


The above volume embraces Part III. and Part 
IV. of a work on the evidences of Christianity, of 
which the first two parts, treating of the integrity 
of the New Testament text and the genuineness 
of the New Testament books, were published five 
years ago in a volume which ‘* met with sucha 
reception from the public as to encourage the au- 
thor to continue the work ; and he had progressed 
so far with it as to have written a large portion of 
part third, when a fire, which laid his dwelling in 
ruins, consumed his manuscript, together with all 
the notes and references which he had accumu- 
lated.’’ All intelligent readers and students, and 
especially those engaged in literary production, 
will appreciate what such a trial must involve, and 
will extend to the author their heartiest sympathy, 
while they will now congratulate him on the re- 
placement of the lost material, and the final com- 
pletion of the work 

In the present volume Part III., which occupies 
167 pages, relates to the credibility of the New 
Testament books, and Part I1V., which occupies 
52 pages, to their inspiration. The work is in- 
tended for beginners, and is prepared with especial 
reference to class-room instruction in high schools 
and colleges. ‘* [t does not, therefore, attempt to 
exhaust the subject.’’ The book should in fair- 
ness be judged according to this modest limitation 
of its aim. 

A corresponding limitation meets us in our au- 
thor’s sources, which are restricted apparently to 
the English language, his references to foreign au- 
thorities, e.g., Strauss, Baur, Renan, being to the 
translations of their works. For the immediate 
purpose in view the author’s equipment may be 
pronounced to be fairly sufticient, although a fuller 
acquaintance with the results of the best exegetical 
and literary criticism of the New Testament now 
accessible even in English in the works of Meyer, 
Reuss, Weiss, would have served to enrich’ his 
material for illustration, to correct occasional one- 
sidedness of representation, and especially to fur- 
nish a more scientific point of view for the apolo- 
getic treatment of certain classes of difficulties in 
the New Testament books. 

An example may be found in his application of 
Rawlinson’s canons of historical criticism to the 
evangelists. Following the traditional view re- 
specting the composition of the Gospels, he groups 
Matthew and John together under the first canon 
as ‘‘ eye-witnesses of nearly all tne events they re- 
cord, and the refore as * ‘having the highest degree 
of ¢ redibility ;’ ;’’ Mark and Luke under the second 
canon as ‘‘ writers who were not eye-witnesses, 
but wrote what had been narrated to them,’’ and 
as therefore ‘‘ possessing the second degree of 
credibility.’’ But literary criticism shows that 
this distinction is illusory. As a matter of fact, 
the basal record of Mark, the “ Proto-Mark,’’ as 
clearly falls under Canon I. as the ‘‘ Proto-Mat- 
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thew.”’ Whereas so far as the final redaction is 
concerned, the evidence goes to show that each 
Gospel falls under Canon II. The titles of our 
Gospels, it is well known, are purely a matter of 
tradition ; and we have good reason to believe, on 
the ground both of tradition and of internal evi- 
dence, that the second Gospel is quite as well en- 
titled to be called the Gospel according to Peter, 
as the first to be called the Gospel according to 
Matthew. 

In like manner the conclusions of literary criti- 
cism respecting the structure of the Gospels are 
important in their bearing on the question of their 
credibility as affected by their internal variations, 
and the difficulties which these variations present. 
The claim of credibility for the New Testament 
books is one which, of course, every devout be- 
liever in Christianity will emphatically maintain. 
This is fundamental to every other claim which 
can be made in their behalf. But does this credi- 
bility require the affirmation of absolute and un- 
deviating harmony in every minute particular ? 
Obviously not in itself considered. No such test 
of credibility is applied in the examination of other 
historical testimony. Where testimony comes 
from various sources, minor variations, and contra- 
dictions even, are looked for, and accepted with- 
out disturbance to our faith in honest testimony 
given by honest men. The absence of tnem would 
even in most cases be deemed suspicious. The 
same may be said of the credibility of the New 
Testament books. To admit discrepancies is not 
to deny the general credibility nor even the par- 
ticular credibility and verisimilitude of the record. 
Far otherwise. The roots of the record clearly 
strike down into the facts. It is absolutely certain 
that the great multitude of the details are from 
the life ; and no line of investigation is more fas- 
cinating in itself, more striking in its results, or 
more welcome to the believing heart than the dis- 
covery of ‘‘ undesigned coincidences’’ in the rec- 
ords. The same may be said of the formal and 
especially the incidental confirmation of historic 
details in the New Testament from external 
sources. 

But the question throughout is one of fact, not 
of theory. And, so regarded, our examination of 
the history and building, not of the written text 
only, but of the original record, the channels and 
processes through which it passed, and the com- 
plexity, ina relative sense at least, of the final re- 
sult, makes it apparent that the attempt to force 
all the variant statements of the record into abso- 
lute and specific harmony in every detail is at once 
illogical, unhistoric, and vain. It establishes a 
vicious method of procedure, it starts from an un- 
tenable premise and it aims at an impracticable 
result. It exerts a prejudicial influence on the 
mind of the critic. Instead of leaving him free to 
give to each separate source its full and indepen- 
dent value, its distinct historic sense, and so to 
secure a living historic variety and fulness in the 
representation, it tends to blunt and to deaden the 
individualities of the spec‘fic factors, and to force 
the entire record into a mechanical uniformity, 
sacrificing its life, spontaneity, and freedom to a 
superficial regularity and consistency. While each 
part of the record reflects its light on other parts, 
it would be an unwarranted procedure to subject 
any one part to undue pressure from the rest ; to 
constrain, ¢.g , a meaning on what Mark says, at 
variance with that which his statement would natu- 
rally yield, for no other reason than that Matthew 
says this or that. As Cresar’s wife must be above 
suspicion, so the interpreter of Scripture must be 
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not only honest, but above the suspicion of dis- 
honesty. 

My space forbids more than a brief reference to 
the discussion of inspiration. On this subiect 
Professor }\cGarvey proceeds on lines of his own, 
and is to be distinctly commended for his scrip- 
tural as distinguished from the dogmatic treat- 
ment of the subject. There are not wanting fresh 
and suggestive hints, and here and there he seems 
to be on the point of emerging into a broad and 
vital apprehension of the central realitv which. as 
it differentiates the fact, should dominate our state- 
ment and treatment of inspiration. Thus on the 
differences between the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint in New Testament citations, he judiciously 
remarks, after giving some examples: ‘‘In all 
these instances the writers followed the version 
which they constantly read, without knowing per- 
haps that it differed from the Hebrew, just as 
scholars at the present day often quote from our 
English version without stopping to inquire 
whether it is accurate or not. Even if Luke, 
Stephen, or Paul had stopped to inquire which 
text was correct in the places cited, it is not at all 
probable that they could have decided the question 
by their unaided powers. It is clear that the Holy 
Spirit could have guided them, as it did other 
writers in other instances, to follow the Hebrew 
instead of the Greek text ; and it follows from the 
fact that he did not, that he desired the facts to be 
stated as the people read them in their Bibles, 
rather than to raise questions of textual criticism 
among a people unprepared for such investiga- 
tions.’” An extension of the logic of that passage 
is almost all that would be needed to meet the ob- 
jections to ‘‘the essential theory’’ of inspiration, 
of which, however, his statement is hardly ade- 
quate, any more than the refutation is conclusive. 

Making due allowance for such limitations and 
exceptions as have been noted, it remains to say 
that the author has executed the task which he 
has set before himself with conscientious thorough- 
ness and acuteness. He also shows throughout a 
commendable spirit of candor, fairness in the state- 
ment of the difficulties to be removed, an earnest 
desire to ascertain the truth, as well as zeal in 
maintaining it. It may also be granted without 
reserve that in many particulars the discussion is 
satisfactory, the solution of difficulties reasonable, 
and the answer to objections conclusive. 

A careful index would have much added to the 
value of the book as a manual for instruction. 

Lu. J. EVANS. 

LANE SEMINARY, CINCINNATI. 


HrEGEL’s Logic. A Book on the Genesis of the 
Categories of the Mind. A Critical Exposition. 
By Wituram T. Harris, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education. (German Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers and Stu- 
dents.) Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co., 1890. 
16mo, pp. xxx., 408. 


Idealism, considered as the attempt to develop 
philosophically the insight that the world is con- 
stituted by mind, and not by atoms or blind force, 
is unquestionably ‘‘ the truth’’ or inner principle 
of the history of European speculation. Hegelian- 
ism is, in a sort, the culmination of this move- 
ment. What others had succeeded in showing 
imperfectly Hegel undertook to demonstrate. He 
sought to deduce scientifically the necessity of 
conceiving the ultimate principle as spiritual, and 
of the world as its manifestation. His aim was 
not merely to assert the identity of subject and ob- 
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ject, but to comprehend its possibility. Every 
partial idealism was to be transcended and objec- 
tive and absolute idealism forever established—an 
idealism not rising to the clouds by suppressing 
experience, but keeping firm footing in the world 
by comprehending it. The common opinion now 
is that Hegel failed. His ‘‘ identitics,”’ it is said, 
are merely analogies. His logical ‘‘ negativity,” 
the nisus of the dialectic, is only ‘‘ negatively re- 
lated’’ to real opposition. His a priori deductions 
are borrowed from experience. His ‘* ballet of 
notions’’ does not represent the actual play of liv- 
ing energies inthe world. This and much more 
is objected by many who have studied Hegel ; 
what is said against him by those who have not 
would till volumes. Meanwhile his system re- 
mains, the most imposing monument of pure specu- 
lation ever constructed by the mind of man. Its 
attractions are perennial. So are its difficulties. 

Dr. Harris has both studied Hegel and believes 
in him. He has already done more than any other 
man in this country to make Hegel understood. 
And it has been pre eminently a labor of love. 
“Philosophy bakes no bread.’’ He has chosen 
for his exposition here the most difficult part of 
the system, the metaphysical groundwork. The 
result is a very serviceable chart of the whole sys- 
tem, together with much needed help in detail in 
the interpretation of Hegel’s provokingly elusive 
thought and exasperating terminology. That Dr. 
Harris always interprets his author correctly would 
probably be allowed by no independent student of 
Hegel besides Dr. Harris himself. The candid 
critic will, however, concede much to the obscurity 
of the subject. The five chapters (iv.-viii.) ana- 
lyzing the Phenomenology—an awful labyrinth even 
to the most resolute of readers—should prove 
especially valuable. So, too, should the analysis 
of Hegel’s ‘* Begriff ’’ (c. xiii.), which, in its dis- 
tinction from the ‘‘ Idea,"’ is regarded as ‘‘ the 
most important aper¢u’’ of the logic (p. x.). All 
the vexed questions of metaphysics come up for 
discussion, and there is no possibility of making 
the discussion easy. Attention may be called espe- 
cially to the chapters relating to the finite and the 
infinite (xvii.-xxi.) and to that on the syllogism 
(XXx.), as containing the results of much independ- 
ent thinking. 

The most important divergence from Hegel re- 
gards the doctrine of the Trinity. It is represented 
as follows: Hegel thinks that nature is the direct 
object of the absolute ; in reality it is mediated 
through the consciousness of the Logos, and is, 
metaphysically considered, the processiv of the Holy 
Spirit (p. xiv. f., chap. i.). But Dr. Harris does 
not make his doctrine intelligible. His identitica- 
tion of the consciousness of the Logos of his 
“eternal generation’’ and distinction from the 
Father with the creation of time and space is arbi- 
trary. And so with all subsequent stages of the 
process of the ‘‘return’’ to self-consciousness, 
The wealth of individual existences is unaccounted 
for, even if we allow the reality of the universals. 
The world cannot be deduced that way. The 
dialectical development of the categories may be 
conceivable ; the derivation of individuality and 
sensuous matter from pure thought, never. In 
proposing such a construction, we pass over from 
insight to dogma. H. N. GARDINER. 

Smita CoLLeGe, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


A Brier COMMENTARY ON THE BOOKS OF THE 
New TESTAMENT FOR STUDY AND DEVOTION. 
By F. W. Steviuorn, Professor of Theology in 
Capital University, Columbus, O. VolI. The 


Gospels. Columbus: The Lutheran Book Con- 
cern, 1891. 8vo, pp. xi., 348. Cloth, $2; half 
leather, $2.50 ; morocco, $3. 


This exposition is intended both for the clergy 
and the laity, to aid the former in searching the 
Scriptures, and the latter in conducting household 
worship. These two objects are not often com- 
bined in the same work, and the author’s preface 
suggests a doubt whether at times one has not been 
sacrificed to the other. It seems to us that he has 
succeeded as well as could be expected. His 
method is to take a longer or shorter pericope, 
which is printed at length from the Common Ver- 
sion, and follow it by a summery explanation, 
critical remarks on words and phrases being given 
in the shape of notes at the bottom of the page. 
At the close of each chapter is a collect or short 
prayer, breathing the true spirit of humbie, earnest 
devotion. 

The explanations are in the main sensible and 
evangelical, yet might have been more satisfactory 
without encroaching upon the prescribed limits. 
For instance, the reader is not told that the phrase, 
often recurring in the fifth chapter of Matthew, “* It 
was said by them of old time,’’ should be rendered 
** to them of old time.’’ Thusone misses a number 
of the nicer points of exposition which are now sub- 
stantially settled. But so far as the author does 
go, his remarks are both correct and useful. He is 
faithful to the standards of his own church, insist- 
ing (p. 111), in regard to the institution of the Eu- 
charist, that ‘“‘ only he who comes to these words 
with the preconceived notion that it is not possible 
for Christ to give His body to eat and His blood to 
drink, will understand them in any other than the 
literal sense ’’ All the rest of the Protestant world 
are of a different opinion. It is proper to add that 
Dr. Stellhorn, commenting upon the strong expres- 
sions in John vi. 58, declares that the eating and 
drinking here spoken of cannot be that which takes 
place in the Lord’s Supper (1) because Christ makes 
It necessary to salvation (v. 53), and (2) because He 
represents it as always and necessarily salutary (v. 
54); neither of which can be said of the partaking 
of the supper, while both can and must be said of 
the appropriation of Christ’s vicarious life and 
death by faith. This is certainly very well put. 

On the whole, the work will prove itself an ac- 
ceptable addition to the popular expositions of the 
Word, especially to the people of the large and in- 
fluential Lutheran body. It will be completed in 
two similar octavo volumes, one comprising Acts, 
Romans, and Corinthians, the other the rest of the 
New Testament. T. W. CHAMBERS. 

NEw York. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND 
Morais. By Matcom MacCoun, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon and Rector of St. George's, 
city of London. New York: James Pott & Co., 
1890. [Third edition.] Pp. liv., 346, $1.75. 


It becomes necessary, every now and then, in 
the progress of theology, as well as of any other 
science, to take a survey of the existing situation 
and see what have been the absolute gains. This 
gives rise to two classes of literaty work—one en- 
deavoring to weave into a consistent whole the 
elements of the science, in a new and improved 
manner, and which is necessarily ad clerum—i.e. 


intended for those who follow everything back to 
first principles more or less persistently ; and the 
other ad populum, in which the endeavor is to 
make the same apprehensible for the common mind 
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by clear statement and appropriate illustrations. 
This work is of the latter class, and its content was 
originally in the form of lectures delivered before 
the congregation of Ripon Cathedral. 

Both these classes of works have their apolo- 
getic worth for their different classes of readers. 
This present book, therefore, cannot be said to 
have organic completeness, and may seem frag- 
mentary. Indeed, even for his immediate auditors 
there is one hiatus which ought to have been filled 
up. In vindicating the doctrine of the Godhead, 
the Holy Spirit, as a necessity of thought, or even 
His revealed relation to Father and Son, does not 
receive the needful treatment; and hence His 
oftice in the economical relations of the Christian 
Church cannot be made out. 

But for its immediate content and within its 
range this book is eminently successful. The 
author is an accomplished writer, makes his mean- 
ing very clear, and illustrates it felicitously from 
admitted facts of science and history. His mind 
is evidently open to all new truth, and unclouded 
by any bigotry. Hence he is not given to over- 
statement or to needless dogmatism, and yet he 
vindicates the need of dogma by showing that 
wrong conceptions in theology inevitably bring 
about results in human character which are ab- 
normal, The fundamental postulates of theology 
are presented in very attractive form, and it is 
made clear that the tendency of all the great 
heresies was to narrow, not enlarge, the extent of 
Christian belief. and that the creeds were protests 
against such diminution. In a very interesting 
way he demonstrates that, there has been a Provi- 
dential guiding in human progress, and that un- 
less a certain degree of moral and religious attain- 
ment had preceded the great discoveries of physi- 
cal science, the latter would have been destructive 
to human welfare. 

In treating of the question of the miraculous 
conception of Jesus, he notices the analogies which 
science presents, but we cannot think that he deals 
satisfactorily with the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. It is not noticed that even in His descent 
from the female parent he must have received 
soul-determinations, The doctrine of the new 
creation may be held so abstractly as to do injus- 
tice to the doctrine of traduction, and that our 
Lord was a true member of the human race, even 
though born zxto it, rather than out of it. We 
think, too, that the need of Christ’s death is not 
clearly enough displayed to lift the doctrine of 
Atonement beyond tie charge of arbitrariness, 
Jesus’ death, though voluntary, was yet necessary. 
That He could suffer pain showed that he must 
die. 

It is to be hoped that the author will supplement 
these lectures by others, giving the whole more 
satisfactory completeness. 

J, STEINFORT KEDNEY. 

SeaBURY DIVINITY SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Brier REVIEWS, BY THE Eptror. 


Theologischer Jahreshericht. Herausgegeben von 
R. A. Lipsius. Zehnter Band enthaltead die Liter- 
atur des Jahres 1890. Erste Abtheilung : Hregese ; 
bearbeitet von Carl Siegfried und H. Holtzmann. 
(Braunschweig : Schwetschke ; New York : Gus- 
tav E. Stechert, 1891, pp. 1-116.) Truly the 
worth of this volume is great to those to whom it 
has any worth at all. Itis an attempt to get to- 
gether a large number and as complete a collection 
as possible of the titles of books, pamphlets, and 
review articles upon subjects belonging to the 
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various branches of theological science. With 
them are coupled short incisive notices of many of 
the books mentioned in the lists. The brevity of 
many notices is sometimes provoking, but as they 
are made by acknowledged authorities in the va- 
rious branches, one is enabled to get a fair idea of 
a book or article. One limitation is to be noted, 
that the critics have not seen all of the books in 
the list. But despite this, the classified catalogue 
is of great assistance, and enables one to look up a 
large part, if not the whole, of the literature of 
the year in very brief time. The continuation of 
the series to the tenth volume is a fair guarantee 
of its usefulness and value. The present Adtheil- 
ung covers Exegetical ‘Theology in all its parts, 
beginning with the philological aids and proceed- 
ing to the text, criticism, and exegesis of both Old 
and New Testaments. The following parts are to 
cover the other three main heads in the fourfold 
division of Theological Encyclopedia. It is wor- 
thy of note that the mention of American books 
and review articles is very full. 

Provhecy and History in Relation to the Messiah. 
The Warburton Lectures for 1880-84, with two 
appendices on the arrangement, analysis, and re- 
cent criticism of the Pentateuch. By Alfred Eders- 
heim, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. Author’s Edi- 
tion. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
pp. xxiv., 391.) This is a reprint of the twelve 
lectures published soon after the delivery of the 
last one, and apparently from the original plates. 
It does not seem necessary to say anything further 
about the book at this late day, than that the au- 
thor’s position is mainly opposed of that of 
Wellhausen and Kuenen, A considerable part of 
the volume is taken up with a refutation of their 
positions upon the Pentateuchal and other histori- 
cal questions as to the Old Testament. Recogniz- 
ing, however, that it is in the nature of things 
that criticism will clear away in some cases the 
alleged foundations of some of our traditional be- 
liefs, the author says: ‘‘ For the end is certain— 
not that full and free criticism may be suppressed, 
but that it may be utilized ; that so on the evening 
of the battle there may be assured peace, and the 
golden light shine around the old truth in her new 
garments of conquest, revealing the full perfection 
of her beauty.”’ 

The Fleming H. Revell Company of New York 
and Chicago have continued their ‘‘ Popular Vel- 
lum Series’’ by the addition of three neat little 
pamphlets (16mo, 32 pages each, 20 cents). The 
new issues are The Fight of Faith and the Cost of 
Character : Talks to Young Men, by Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D.; Hope, the Last Thing in the World, 
by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.; and How to Learn 
How: Addresses—I. Dealing with Doubt; II. 
Preparation for Learning, by Henry Drummond, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. They are just what one would 
expect them to be, and are beyond praise. 
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This is the first paper of a full and clear exposi- 
tion of the two tendencies or modes of thought 
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which are becoming more and more evident as con- 
trolling the active spirits of the day. The old par- 
ties and schools, the author claims, are disappear- 
ing, and the lines of a new conflict are becoming 
apparent, with new standards, new weapons, and 
new battle cries. 

Taking up, first, criticism, the author treats it 
historically, to prove his position that it can only 
be called modern in the sense that itisa great force 
in modern thought. In reality it is as old as 
Protestantism and the intellectual movement re- 
sulting in and expressed by the Reformation. 
‘hat intellectual ferment aroused in Italy chietly 
the love for classical studies ; but in Germany it 
could only be contented with applying itself to the 
most serious and religious thought and study. 
For a long time its contest was most difticult. Its 
most ardent and successful scholars—Reuchlin, 
Erasmus, Budzeus—were rejected by the universi- 
ties which were in the power of the Church, and 
controversy too often took the place of scholarship, 
to the great sorrow of Melanchthon and Luther. 
Still the leaders accomplished much, and were 
nobly followed by Scaliger und Casaubon, who 
enlarged upon the scholarship of Erasmus by add- 
ing the power of the critic. During this time 
scholarship was exclusively Protestant, but with 
less and less enthusiasm. Then came Bentley, 
with his claim that criticism could bea science, and 
be worked independently of tradition or prejudice, 
and could lead to results which could be tested by 
the severest rules of evidence. It is interesting 
that the work of Tischendorf, nearly one hundred 
and fifty years later, was based upon the method 
outlined by Bentley. 

The influence of Bentley was felt most of all in 
Germany, where Lessing, Herder, and Goethe 
filled the land with new activity, and Kant inaugu- 
rated the great speculative and philosophical move- 
ment which has changed the theology and philoso- 
phy of the century. It was necessary that criti- 
cism should have something to criticise, and hence 
the value of the impulse given by Wolf and Nie- 
buhr to the study of the ancient civilization. In- 
vestigation became the order of the day, and it was 
natural that the great world of Hebrew history 
should be drawn within its scope. The keynote of 
the great problem of Old Testament criticism—the 
Pentateuch—was struck as early as 1753 by Jean 
Astruc, a Frenchman ; but the greatest impulse 
was given by De Wette. Dr. Arnold’s desire for 
some one todo for Judea ‘* what Wolf and Nie- 
buhr had done for Greece and Rome’’ was in great 
measure filled by the great work of Ewald, which 
still stands without a rival in the field which it 
covers. 

Next followed New Testament criticism, and 
the study of the Canon started by De Wette and 
carried on by Bretschneider, Gieseler, Schleier- 
macher, and the great founder of the Tibingen 
school, Ferdinand Christian Baur, who, whatever 
may be thought of his conclusions, did more than 
any single writer to place the science of historical 
criticism and church history on a solid basis. The 
immediate effect, however, was to produce some- 
thing very like a revolution in theology. It is sig- 
nificant that the appearance of Strauss’s ‘‘ Leben 
Jesu’’ in 18385, marking the critical period of mod- 
ern German theology, was preceded by two vears 
by the publication in England of the first of the 
famous ‘‘ Tracts for the Times.’’ Thus both the 
body and form of the religious life and the founda- 
tion and science of the Christian faith were assailed 
at the same time. 


At first the new school swept all before it ; but 
after a time the tide turned, the conservative 
scholars began to gain the advantage, and some of 
the most important positions of the once-triumph. 
ant school were overthrown on the basis of investi 
gations just as bold and careful and less preju- 
diced. he general result has been a great change 
and shifting in the views of theological opponents 
and the means used to defend them. Many of the 
positions held by the Tubingen school are held now, 
at least in part, by their opponents. 

The new movement is by no means merely tem 
porary or local, but includes the whole field of 
theology. It is not novel, but is a part of the 
noblest traditions of Protestantism. That it has 
come forward so recently is due to the fact that 
only recently has it acquired its materials in re 
vised texts, old documents, inscriptions, ete. The 
idea of studying an organism not merely in its 
members, but in its associations, especially those 
from which it has absorbed its best power and life, 
has only recently developed, even in science, and 
its application to the history of the early Church 
excites with many unfeigned dislike and opposi- 
tion. This will yield, for theological prejudice 
and ecclesiastical tradition have nothing to do with 
strict scientific criticism, whose one purpose is to 
discover the meaning of the Bible and the Fathers, 
without reference to any other claims but those of 
truth. Unquestionably there have been blunders, 
but no more than in other branches of scientific 
research. 

Looking at some of the chief results reached, 
the following are noticed: First, the position and 
character of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments have been much changed. The Bible 
stands out more clearly as a rich and beautiful 
picture of the past, in which there is everywhere 
present a divine purpose and presence such as are 
not absent from every man’s own personal experi- 
ence to-day, and is more a living book to day than 
at any time since the sixteenth century. Another 
result is the establishment of the new science, or 
department of theological study, called Biblical 
Theology, which aims to find the point of view of 
each different book and section of the Bible as dis- 
tinct from that theology which prepares its system 
and then seeks authorization from the Scriptures. 
In connection with this, in the field of dogmatics 
the influence of the critical movement has been 
most pronounced and most effective. The various 
systems, from the Alexandrians of the third cen- 
tury to the Tractarians of the nineteenth, have 
passed before the eye of the historical critic, who 
has gathered from them whatever of valuable con- 
tribution they have, and has shown that no one 
generation can do the thinking for every other— 
that each must do its own. . 

As a conclusion, the writer claims that the crit- 
ical spirit represents the higher intellectual attitude 
of Protestantism as opposed to the ecclesiasticism of 
Romanism, and will carry its life with it, because 
it is moving in the path of right reason and science. 


IMMIGRATION : A Symposium. Methodist Revie, 
September-October, 1891. 


Recognizing that the subject is somewhat unwel- 
come, yet realizing its importance, three promi- 
nent writers—Rev. Charles Parkhurst, D.D., of 
Boston, Mass., Rev. W. H. Wilder, D.D., of 
Bloomington, Ill., and Professor G. L. Curtiss, 
D.D., of Greencastle, Ind.—discuss in a terse, prac- 
tical way the value of immigration, its evil, and 
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the duty of the Church and the nation toward 


It. 

With regard to its value, Dr. Parkhurst calls at- 
tention to the fact that this isa land of immigrants ; 
claims that restriction is imperative, that race preju- 
dice is unchristian, and declares himself an optimist 
as to the effects of immigration. He bases his posi- 
tion on three points: 1. Immigration very greatly 
increases the material wealth and productive power 
of the nation, instancing Mr. Carnegie’s ‘‘ Tri- 
umphant Democracy” and Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong's 
‘‘QurCountry’’ in proof. 2. Immigration develops 
the qualities which make fora free republican gov- 
ernment, and instances are given of many who 
have been prominent in our historv—Ericsson, 
Agassiz, Philip Schaff, William M. Taylor, Carl 
Schurz, Andrew Carnegie. 3. Immigration has a 
marvellous value in the moral uplift and evangeliza- 
tion of all peoples, especially where it is to a Chris- 
tian land, and when it meets a Christian ideal. 

Dr. Wilder discusses the evil of immigration, 
laying stress upon the enormous rate of increase of 
foreign population, bringing with it Sabbath dese- 
cration, social discontent, illiteracy, pauperism, in- 
sanity and crime, and ignorance and carelessness of 
our ideas or forms «cf government. He claims that 
the quality of immigration has greatly deteriorated, 
having become largely involuntary and mercenary 
instead of voluntary and prompted by an ethical 
motive, and that instead of spreading itself through 
the country in such way as to be more readily as- 
similated, it collects in the cities, where it becomes 
the tool of designing men. Another danger lies in 
the clannish and colonizing tendencies that are 
manifested when communities speaking another 
tongue and careless of the language of the country 
meet and fraternize with little regard for the gen- 
eral interests or welfare. The last mentioned 
but not the least evil in the matter is that blind 
and fatal optimism so characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Professor Curtiss, taking up the question of the 
duty of the nation and the Church, takes up four 
points: 1. The character of the immigration has 
greatly deteriorated from what it was thirty to 
forty years ago. 2. The Government has a per- 
fect right to restrict immizration and refuse to ac- 
cept those as residents and citizens who utterly 
disregard its authority or the interests of the peo- 
ple. 3. The Government not only has the right, 
but is in duty bound to regulate the conduct of 
foreigners resident within her borders. Especially 
has it a right to restrict their purchase of American 
land, their absorption of American capital, and 
may compel them, if they refuse to become citi- 
zens, to leave the country and give up their prop- 
erty. 4. The duty of the Church toward the four 
classes of immigrants : (1) the infidel, sceptic, and 
rationalist ; (2) the careless, indifferent, and de- 
bauched ; (3) the dupes of Romanism, who hold 
allegiance to a foreign religious-politico (sic) pow- 
er on the banks of the Tiber; (4) a few good, 
sober, intelligent, industrious foreigners conscien- 
tiously seeking a home where they can better their 
condition. These last are to be met with open 
arms. In general the duty of the Church is: 1. 
To make a united effort to break the power of 
Romanism over the immigrants, so that they will 
not be moved as by machinery to interfere in the 
public schools and in the various branches of the 
government. 2. To compel through every State 
the children of immigrants to an attendance upon 
American schools, and be educated as Americans. 
3. The churches must unite in some system of 
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missionary work to foreign populations in America 
that will reach and touch them all with the spirit 
of Christ. 4. Sufficient church accommodation 
must be secured so that foreigners may have suit- 
able places for attending divine worship. This 
discussion, it is believed, will lead to two good 
results: 1. More stringent Jaws regarding immi- 
gration, alienation. and naturalization. 2. More 
careful and prayerful consideration of the duty of 
the churches to the immigrants. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF LEADING ARTICLES. 
The Andover Review, Sept., 1891. 


** Criticism versus Ecclesiasticism.’’ See above. 

“The Challenge of Life,’”’ by Rev. Chauncey B. 
Brewster, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is a discussion of 
the milder form of pessimisim, especially as set 
forth by Edouard von Hartmann, whom the writer 
calls the Elisha of the pessimistic philosophy, as 
Schopenhauer might be considered its Elijah. 
After setting forth Hartmann’s idea that the ulti- 
mate end of the world-process is happiness. which, 
however, can only be realized through painlessness, 
which must involve annihilation, some of the cur- 
rent answers of optimism, moderate meliorism, 
and utilitarianism or hedonism are considered and 
disposed of, and the conclusion is reached that the 
challenge involved in Hartmann’s question, ‘‘ What, 
then, to do with this life ; with what substance of 
inner worth is it to be filled?’ can only be an- 
swered by faith in the God of our life, a God of 
right and duty. 

The article is valuable as setting forth in some- 
what popular form ideas that are generally but 
vaguely understood. 

‘** Apollonius of Rhodes and the Argonautica,”’ 
by Professor Charles J. Goodwin, is a literary-his- 
torical study of one of the best of the Alexandrian 
poets, who lived in the third century after Christ, 
and who have been little known or studied. 

**Some Experiments Worth Trying in the Min- 
istry,’’ by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
Kan. In this short and interesting article Mr. Shel- 
don gives some of the results of his efforts to keep 
up such ‘‘ variety and freshness in the work of his 
profession”’ as will ‘‘ clothe old things with a new 
garment.’’ Special stress is laid upon the abso- 
lute necessity for every man and every minister of 
self-development, especially in view of the constant 
drain on sympathy, intellect, spiritual forces, time, 
and physical energy. One solution is found in 
mapping out the year’s work in a sort of Outlook, 
covering the Church-membership, Sunday-school, 
Week-day Service, Sermon, Parish Visiting, etc., 
and giving to each special attention for some one 
section— perhaps one month of the year. Objections 
and advantages are clearly given. Another experi- 
ment tried with success is to secure the assistance 
of the congregation in gathering materials for ser- 
mons, utilizing whatever specialists may be found 
on different topics. Again an effort has been made 
to find out accurately the standpoint of other men, 
particularly as it is affected by their occupations or 
surroundings—be for the time being, so far as is 
practicable, a clerk, carpenter, etc. The writer 
quotes George Macdonald’s remark, ‘* To try too 
hard to make people good is one way to make them 
worse,”’ etc., and emphasizes his belief that methods 
and experiments are but means to an end, and that 
the secret of success lies in the truth that the new 
creature in Christ Jesus is the whole man expand- 
ed in all possible ways, and winning other men to 
the same life which the Master said He came to 
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bring to the world ‘‘ more abundantly.”’ A good, 
Suggestive, practical article. . : 

“* A New Chain,” by Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., 
of Lowell, Mass., is a plea for the better study of 
the problems of social science, especially in its rela- 
tion to the Gospel of Christ. Courses of lectures 
on the subject, as given in the theological semina- 
ries, do not furnish the opportunity for that care- 
ful study which every minister should give to the 
ethical problems he must meet in his daily minis- 
trations. ‘* The social problem is the field on 
which the decisive battle of Christianity must be 
fought,” and the ministry should be armed to meet 
the conflict. ‘ 

The whole number, including the editorial notes 
on a Benefit of the Higher Criticism, Recent Spec- 
ulation in Canada, the International Congrega- 
tional Council, James Russell Lowell, and the 
General View of India Missions, is exceptionally 
Interesting and valuable. p 


Lhe Methodist Review, Sept., Oct., 1891. 


“‘The Gospel According to Mark.’ by Rev. 
F. W. Bristol, D.D., of Chicago, IIL, is a critical 
study of the Gospel, giving some of the results of 
the latest investigations. — 

“Immanuel — Prediction, Content, Fulfilment,”’ 
by Professor W. W. Martin, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, is a study of Isaiah vii. 14, 15, especially 
in connection with an article by Professor H. G. 
Mitchell, of Boston, in the Andover Review for 
April, and taking the ground that Matthew. in 
quoting the verses, was unquestionably right in say- 
ing that they referred to Christ. a: 

“Immigration: A Symposium,” is more fully 
treated above. i 

‘* A Psychological Principle in Revelation,’’ by 
Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, D.D., of Washington, D. C., 
takes the position that, as history is essentially a 
psychological science, the study of the historic 
manifestation and apprehension of relizion is essen- 
tially a psychological study of the race. Thus the 
apprehension of religion is a process of growth de- 
pending upon the psychological growth of man ; 
and thus ave see that retrogression has alternated 
with progression just as in civilization and in sci- 
ence men have not always advanced by a direct 
route. j 

“The Kingdom of God,” by Rev. B. F. Crary, 
D.D., of San Francisco, discusses the relation of the 
term to modern ideas ; speaks of it as primarily a 
spiritual kingdom, but also as having an outer visible 
government. After considering some of its various 
aspects, the claims of different denominations to 
a special relation to it are briefly discussed, a very 
modest though earnest claim being made for Meth- 
odism. 

“* Regeneration,” by Rev. James Douglas, D.D., 
of Pulaski, N. Y., is a distinctively theological arti- 
cle on the mechanical and vital theories of regen- 
eration, 


The Unitarian Review, Sept., 1891. 


my. The Peace of the Church,”’ by William Everett, 
is a review of the ‘‘ Bohlen Lectures,’’ delivered in 
Philadelphia by Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D., 
rector of Grace Church, N. Y. Those lectures 
were in defence of the propositions made in Chicago 
in 1886 and ratified at Lambeth in 1888 for a zen- 
eral union of all denominations on the basis of the 
Scriptures, the Apostles’ Creed, the two Sacra- 
ments, and the Historic Episcopate. While recog- 
nizing to the full Dr. Huntington’s ability and sin- 
cerity, the position is taken that his aim is imprac- 


ticable, and that he shows marked ignorance of the 
other branches of the Church. 

** Notes on Buddhism at Home,”’ by George R. 
Mathews, is not so much an exposition of the re- 
ligion as a series of suggestions or hints as to its 
relations to the life of the people, gathered from a 
considerable reading of the best books on the sub- 
ject. 

** Anti-Slavery : A Reminiscence,”’ by the editor, 
Joseph Henry Allen, is another contribution of the 
kind furnished by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody in the 
Andover Review of August. Chatty and pleasant. 

‘““The Higher Individualism,’’ by Nicholas P. 
Gilman, is a plea for the putting forth of indi- 
vidual efforts to meet the social difficulties of the 
day. He claims that thus individual efforts would 
accomplish more than the general socialistic move- 
ment to relieve distress, and would be far more 
helpful in developing that higher grade of personal 
character without which general legislation will 
amount to nothing, since no advance is permanent 
which is not based on reformed individuals. The 
idea of State or governmental ownership or super- 
vision is dependent for its efticacy largely upon 
attendant circumstances. What will do in one 
country will be of no avail in another. The rela- 
tions of employer and employé are much the same 
anywhere, and are dependent upon the develop- 
ment of the higher character in each. 

‘*A Reconstruction of the Apostolic Age’’ is an 
effort to weave the results of the historical criti- 
cism started by Baur into a brief connected state- 
ment. 


the New Englander and Yale Review for September 
has two interesting literary articles on *‘* English 
Lexicography,’’ by Professor T. W. Hunt, of 
Princeton, and ‘* A Study of Browning's Dramas,”’ 
by Miss I. M. Street, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; a medical 
article on ‘* Dying,’’ by Dr. E. P. Buffet, taking 
the position that *‘ what is significantly the agony 
of death may be presumed to be purely automatic 
and therefore unfelt ;’’ ‘‘ The Genesis of Spatial 
Sensation,’ by E. Victor Bigelow, is a discussion 
of the causes of sensation. ‘‘ German Socialism’’ is 
a translation of an article in the Lerue des Deux 
Mondes, dealing with both the economic and polit- 
ical doctrines. 


The Homiletic Review, Sept., 1891. 


‘“‘The Pentateuchal Discussion—Present Out- 
look.’’ by Professor E. C. Bissell, states the two 
opposing theories, and discusses certain points 
brought out more recently by those who claim the 
development theory. 1. They either quietly ignore 
or openly flout supernaturalism in the Bible and a 
revealed religion, notwithstanding that they find 
difficulty in fitting their theory to accepted facts. 
2. The complexity of the theory and the obscure 
and intricate processes by which it is supported are 
becoming more and moreapparent. 3. Its past his- 
tory shows no real growth. 4. The present dis- 
agreements between its advocates makes them un- 
safe guides. 5. Effects of the analysis proposed 
are destructive in the extreme in the matter ana- 
lyzed and the rest of the Bible. 6. Its chief sup- 
ports fail under adequate tests. 

‘* The Homiletical Value of Church History,’’ by 
Rev. R. C. Hallock, Ph.D., claims that church his- 
tory is: 1. A legitimate source of sermon material, as 
instanced by its use in the Bible ; 2. Has great treas- 
ures (1) in illustrative material ; (2) as an instru- 
ment of doctrinal instruction; (3) in eloquent 
themes ; (4) in means of Church loyalty ; (5) in its 
profit to the preacher himself. 
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“The Religious Paper and the Ministry,’’ by 
tev. W. H. Ward, D.D., is a general discussion of 
the true relation that should obtain between the 
two, warning the minister against the general and 
natural dictation of the religious paper. 

‘On What Line may all the Enemies of the 
Saloon Unitedly do Battle?’ is a symposium. 
E. E. Hale, D.D., takes the position that if all, 
without raising the question of the right or wrong 
of a single glass of wine, would unite in this fight 
against an open bar, they would succeed ; but he 
has little hope that they will do so. 

Herrick Johnson, D.D., claims that the prohibi- 
tionists are willing—at least the majority—to unite 
on such a basis, provided that be the one mair thing 
that all shall unite in striving for, letting all else be 
subordinate. 

‘Scripture Interpretation,’’ by James Mudge, 
D.D., is the first part of a discussion of the princi- 
ples that should rule in that study. 


The Missionary Review of the World, Sept., 1891. 


“The Coming Age of Missions’’ is an editorial 
article by Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, setting forth his 
conception of the needs and characteristics of the 
missionary enterprise of the next century. The 
oue word that is to characterize the work is ENTER- 
PRISE. Each church is to be a distinctively mis- 
sionary church with a double pastorate—one at 
home and the other abroad. Among suggested en- 
terprises are : a great society for regions beyond, to 
do the exploring and arranging for the churches of 
their fields of work ; a pioneer bureau for the aid 
and instruction of new missionaries ; a great edu- 
cation and sustentation scheme for the training of 
missionary candidates on the field ; a missionary 
transportation society ; a great society for Christian 
literature ; godly women representing the Church 
on mission boards, ete. 

‘The Faith Element in Missions,’’ by Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, is an excellent article, considering ina 
calm, dignitied, practical way the relations that faith 
sustains to the work of missions in securing the 
needed men, who must be pre-eminently men of the 
Holy Spirit ; the needed money, without taking so 
much counsel of ‘* business methods’’ as to forget 
that Christ is Chief Treasurer as well as Chief 
Bishop ; the needed methods, not forgetting that 
we may expect miraculous help. Numerous in- 
stances under each head are cited. The article is 
timely and suggestive. 

‘Missions the True Prayer-Gauge,’’ by Rev. 
Chauncey T. Edwards, Coudersport, Pa., discusses 
answers to prayer, especially as exemplified in the 
history of missions, and followed by a plea for a 
Prayer Union, by J. Sadler, of London. 

“Mohammed and Mohammedanism,”’ by Rev. 
Henry Rice, of Madras, India, is a study of that 
subject from the India standpoint, in some re- 
spects quite different from that of Arabia, Turkey, 
or Africa. 

‘The White Fields’ is a sketch of the foreign 
work of the Foreign Sunday-School Association, 
by A. Woodruff, Esq., its president. 

The International Department, conducted by 
Rey. Dr. J. T. Gracey, is chatty, covering a number 
of interesting topics. 

The Monthly Concert of Missions covers Persia, 
Arabia, Turkey, Mohammedanism, and the Greek 
Church. 


The Old and New Testament Student for Septem- 
ber furnishes some suggestive articles, especially 
‘Religious Instruction in the Public Schools of 
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Scotland and England,’’ by James B. Reynolds, 
B.D. ; ‘‘ A Study of New Testament Precedent,” 
by Rev. A. 8. Carman, taking up the temporal. 
local, ethnic, personal, and spiritual limitations, 
and ‘* The Study in the Gospel of John,”’ by W.8. 
Harper and G. 8. Goodspeed. 

The general character of the articles, however, is 
suggestive of work to be done by somebody else 
rather than satisfactory by its own completeness. 


The Expositor, Londor, Sept., 1891. 


“Dr. H. H. Wendt, on the Fourth Gospel,’’ by 
Rev. James Iverach, D.D., is a discussion of the 
position taken by Dr. Wendt that the source of the 
Gospel of John was a genuine writing of the apos- 
tle, similar in kind to the Logia of Matthew, but 
covering only the last portion of his life. The 
position itself and its attendant points in regard to 
the relation to the original of the additions made by 
followers are examined carefully, and the conclu- 
sions drawn that they are untenable. 

‘The Christology of the Earlier Chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles,’ by Rev. W. Lock, M.A., is 
a study of the period succeeding the death of 
Christ, with regard to which we have no docu- 
ments of certain date, and for which the writer of 
the Acts seems to have relied upon reports. 

** The Resurrection of the Dead,’’ by Rev. Pro- 
fessor W. Milligan, D.D., ‘‘ The Aramaic Gospel 
—the Galilean Dialect.’’ by Rev. Professor J. T. 
Marshall, M.A.. are studies, the first exegetical. on 
1 Cor. xv. 53-58, and the second linguistic, on the 
differences in the Synoptic Gospels. 

‘‘The Human Splendors—Our Lord’s Third 
Temptation.’’ by Rev. W. W. Peyton, is an effort 
to set forth the different ideas of splendor current 
at that time among the different races and nations, 
notably Greek and Roman, as they would appear 
to Christ. 


The Newberry House Magazine, London, Sept., 189 


‘* The Symbolism of the Few Living Creatures, ”’ 
by Rev. G. A. Cobbold, M.A., is a discussion of 
the relations of the vision in Ezekiel to the Four 
Gospels, and a study as to which creature repre- 
sents which gospel. 

‘*Chureh Progress in America,’’ by Thomas B. 
Preston, is a historical sketch of the Episcopal de- 
nomination in America, dealing in this number 
especially with the period before the Revolutionary 

ar. 

‘* The Crosier and the Crown,’’ by Rev. Canon 
Pennington, is a historical sketch of the struggle 
between the temporal and spiritual powers in the 
eleventh century. 

“* An Unclassified Class,’’ by Eleanor Holmes, is 
anrappeal for something to be done for the great 
number of women, especially married women, who 
do not come under any one of the classes usually 
helped by societies, and who yet need greatly some 
assistance, counsel, encouragement ; also for those 
who have lost their virtue, but are not yet by any 
means irredeemably vicious. The fact that these 
are so unclassified makes it all the more essential to 
treat them as individuals. An excellent, timely 
article. 

‘Are High Churchmen Disloyal ?’’ by H. Or- 
monde, gives a number of quotations from noted 
churchmen, showing that they looked upon the 
eucharist not only as a sacrament but as a sacrifice, 
and thus showing that those who now claim this 
position are not disloyal to the traditions of the 
Church, 











THE NEWBERRY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 
London, September, 1891. 
The Symbolism of the Four Living Crea- 
tures, Rey. G. A. CEBOLD, M.A. 
The More — Way. 
. JuuiaN H — M.A. 
Church siete in _ rica. 
HOS. pt 
The Crosier and the Crown. 
ev. CANON PENNINGTON. 
Jacqueline Pascal. 
- BayForp Harrison. 
An Unclassified Class. 
ELEANOR HowtmeEs. 
Are High Churchmen Disloyal ? 
I. What our Great Divines Say. 
II. The Eucharistic Sacrifice 
H. ORMONDE. 
T. M. Neale. 
HUNTINGTON, M.A 


PRESTON, 







Eminent Churchmen—Rev. 
Rev. GEo. 


THE YOUNG MAN. 
London, September, 1891. 


A Lucky Hit. EpWARD GARRETT. 
The End of the Holidays. 
W. J. Dawson. 
On the pring of Languages. 
-rof. J. STUART BLackIE. 
The Hygiene of Breathing. 
A PHaysician. 
The Religious Uses of Hardship. 
Rev. JosepH Parker, D.D. 


THE EXPOSITOR, 
London, September, 1891. 
Dr. H. H. Wendt on the Fourth Gospel. 
Rev. Prof. James Iveracn, D.D. 
The Christology of the Earlier Chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 
Rev. 
esurrection of ~ Dead. 
Rev, Prof. W. Mitiican, D.D. 
a Aramaic Gospel. pe Galilean Dia- 
ect. 
Rev. Prof. J. T. MarsHauy, M.A. 
The Human Splendors. Our Lord's Third 
Temptation. Rev. W. W. Peyton. 


W. Lock, M.A. 
The R 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WORLD. 
New York, October, 
Age of Missions. 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
The Faith Element in Missions. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 
Missions the True Prayer League. 
v. CHaunceY T. Epwarps. 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism 
Rev. Henry Rice. 
The American Protestant Orphanage of 
Broosa. BAGHDASARIAN. 
The White Fields. A. Wooprurr. 
Shemmas Meckha of _ 
tev. 
The Brave Mountain Girl. 
ev. Joun C. MECHLIN. 
Rev. F. 


1891. 
The Coming 


T. Laurie. 


Hassan Botan. G. Coan. 


NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW. 
New Haven, September, 1891. 


English Lexicography. 
Prof. T. W. | 


AUNT, Princeton, N. J. 










A Stady of Browning's Poems. 


Miss I. M. 
Mich. 
Euthanasia : The Pleasures of Dying. 
P. Burret, M.D., Jersey City, 
N. J. 
Genesis of Spacial Sensation. 
i. Victor BigELow, 
Mass, 
German Socialism. 
J. Bournpeav, in Revue des Deur 
Mondes. Translated by J. C. 
Scuwes, Yale University. 


Street, Ann Arbor, 


Cambridge, 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDENT. 


Hartford, Conn., September, 1891. 


The Modern Jew and his Synagogue. 
ev. Prof. T. W. Davirs, B.D. 


Relation of the New Testament to the 
Mosaic System. 
Rev. F. W. C. Merer. 


A Classification sieeceduinitaie P roverbs. 
Kicairo Tonasa, Ph.D. 
Religious Instruction in the Public 
Schools of Scotland and England. 
James B. Reynoups, B.D. 
A Stady of New Testament Precedent. Il. 
Rey. A. 8. CARMAN. 
The Gospel of John. 
W. R. Harper and Georcoe S. 
GOODSPEED. 
General Features of Semitic Religions. 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edinburgh, September, 1891. 


Notes of Recent Exposition, Klostermann 
versus Kautzsch and Socin, The Great 
Te xt Commentary, etc., and Articles 
bv Rev. Profs. H. E. Rrte, Cambridge ; 
Wappy Moss, Manchester ; H. Graerz, 
D.D., Breslau; Gzoree G. ot ne N 
B.A., and W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.I 





METHODIST REVIEW (Bi-Monthly). 


New York and Cincinnati, September, 
October, 1891. 

The Gospel According to Mark. 

Rev. L. M. Bristo., D.D., Chicago, 
ml. 

Immanuel—Prediction, 

ment. 

Prof. W. W. Martin, M.A., Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Immigration : A Symposium. 

Rev. CHARLES PARKHURST, D.D. 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. W. H. 
Wiper, D. D., Bloomington, I.; 
Prof. G. L. Curtis, D.D., Green- 
castle, Ind. 

A Psychological Principle in Revelation. 
ev. J. W. E. Bowen, D.D., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Kingdom of God. 

Rev. B. F. Crary, D.D.,San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Content, Fulfil- 


Regeneration. 
Rev. James Doveras, D.D., Pu- 
laski, N. Y. 
The Story of the Resurrection of the 
Christ. 
Rev. WituiaM Jones, D.D., Sedalia, 
o. 


MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Criticism versus Ecclesiasticiam 


cism, 


THE ANDOVER 


Boston, Septe:nber 


Rev. 


The Challenge of Life. 
Rev, CHAUNCEY B. Brewsrer, 


Apollonias of Rhodes and the Arg; 


Some Experiments Worth Trying in 


Minis 
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Prof, Car: 
try. 

Rey. 
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REVIEW, 
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Present Tendencies of Aner 
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Poor. 


Josepa Coox. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 


London, Sept 


smber, 1891. 


Exegetical Hints on the Old Testament 


Philosophy and Rel 


The 


The Secret 


Origi 


ANON Fausser, 
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Ep 

Rechabites 
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DD 
Part ITI. 
WARD NAvVIL! 


tNEST Bowne’ 
» the Hebrews 


A. H. Wratistaw 
Inspired Hebrew Poetry. 


Part I. 
J. NEI. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW, 


New York, October, 1891. 


Clerical Conservatism and Scientific Radi- 


calis:n. 


Principal W. 


Caven, D.D. 


The Higher Criticism and tJ Tombs 
Vil 


Egypt. 


Richard Rolle, the Har npole Hermit. 
Prof. 


Rayptology No. 


Rev. CAMDEN M. 


Gunma, Ph.D 


of. T. W. Hunt, Pa.D.. L.H.D. 
Popular Misapprehensions of Roma 
Catholic Doctrine, Polity, and Usage. 


Rey. C, 


C, STARBUCK. 
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CONTENTS OF OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
Harneen’ Macazine for October has these contents : 
Frontispiece—** Street in the New Quarter of Cairo”—illus- 
tration to ** Cairo in 1890 ;°° * Cairo in 1890," by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, numerous i}lustrations after photo- 
graphs, and from drawings by W. T. Smedley, W. M. Chase, 
and others—the peculiar attractiveness of Cairo—the _¢li- 
mate—mosques—the Gizch Museum—the bazaars—the Nile— 
domestic architecture—the pyramids—the Copts—Kief ; * Thy 
Will be Done’ (a poem), by Jobn Hay ; * Letters of Charles 
Dickens to Wilkie Collins,’ Part IL., edited by Laurence 
Hutton—familiar correspondence from 1856 to 1861; "A 
Le gend of Sonora’ (a story), by Hildegarde Hawthorne ; 
The Art Students’ League of New York,” by Dr. John C, 
Van Dyke, with nine illustrations drawn by pupils of the 
echool—the origin of the League—its his tory—its pur- 
jose and methods——native art—art students abroad ; * Peter 
Fobetaon * (a novel), Part V., by George du Maurier, with 
fourteen illustrations drawn by the author ; 
ted “(a poem), by Angelina W. Wray ; ‘An Unfinished Stor 
by Rickard Harding Davis; ‘ Giimpses of Western Archi- 
tecture (St. Paul and Minneapolis), HI., by Montgomery 
Schuyler—wonderful growth of the twin cities—character- 
istic features of their architecture—some remarkable public 
buildings—chureh architecture—residential St. Paul— 
dwellings in Minnea olis—is there such a thing as Western 
architecture *A Courier’s Ride,” by F. D. Millet, with ten 
illustrations by the author—narrative of a war correepond- 
ent’s adventure in Bulgaria in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877; 
An Imperative Duty " (a novel), Part IV., by William Dean 
Howells—the conclusion of Mr. Howelle’s ‘remarkable story ; 
* Common-sense in Surgery,’ by Helen H. Gardener, a brief 
ilar paper on some of the recent triumphs of practical eur- 
a ; * London— Plantagenet,’ I1].—the people, by Walter 
a with ten illustrations drawn by Harry Fenn and H. 
PD. Nichols—foreigners in medivval London—who were the 
craftsmen *—a city of tradesmen—the sports and amusements 
of the common people—sainte’ days—festivale— processione— 
severity of the laws—external splendor of thec ity ; * Trials of 
a Painter’sWife.”* full page illustration by George du Maurier ; 
Editor's Easy Chair.” by George William Curtis—the sneer 
of Cynicus—the press at sea—imorality and the playhouse — 
under a Colonial roof-tree ; ‘* Editor's Study.’ by William 
Dean Howells—two rather puzziing books—recent booke on 
Japan; ** Editor's Drawer,” conducted by Charles Dudley 
Warner; Monthiy Record of Current Events (to Anguet 12, 
1891). 


‘Int erpre- 


Tue CentuRY for October has these contents : ‘* Portrait of 
Rudyard Kipling,” frontispiece ; * My Last Days in Siberia,” 
George Kennan ; ** Was it an Exceptional Case 7’ Matt Crim ; 
*Aérial Navigation’’—the Power Required, Hiram 8. Maxim ; 

“B ged by the Utes the Maseacre of 1879, Col. E. V. Sum- 

Ona Blank Leaf in * The Marble Faun,’ *’ Elia W. Peat- 
‘A Water Tournament” (play in Provence), Elizabeth 
Rol ins Penn li; **In Answer to a Question,” Lilla Cabot 
Perry ;**The Press and Public Men,” Gen. H. V. Boynton ; 

\n Escapade in Cordova,"’ F. Hopkinson Smith ; ** Masks,” 
tichard E. Burton; ** Pro Patria’°—In Memory of a Faithful 
Chaplain, R. W. Gilder ; “The Story of a Story,” Brander 
Matthews ; *‘ The Wood-Maid,” Helen Thayer Hutcheson ; 
* Who was El Dorado :* Lieut. Henry Rowan Lemly ; “ The 
Robber,” James B. Kenyor: ; ** Italian Old Masters**— Lorenzo 
di Credi, Perngino, W. J. Stillman; * Rudyard Kipling,” 

Sdmund Gosse ; ‘* Love,” William Wilfred Campbell, ** Tarry- 
ing in Nicaragua’’--to California in 1849, letters of Roger 8S. 
Baldwin, Jr.; “* Lincoln's Personal Appearanc G. Nie- 
olay ; ** A Summer Pool,’ Charles G. D. Roberts ; ** T ‘he Fait h 
Doctor” (Conclusion), Edward Eggleston ; ** Lowell ; ‘The 
Century’ a National Magazine; “A Che ap-Money mae 
Bp ct: “* Presidential Voting Methods;"* * The Key to Munic- 
ipal Reform;"* **James Russell Lowell, Poet and Citizen ;” 
* Laurels of the American Tar in 1812," H. Y. Powell, E. 8. 
Maclay ; “A Reply to Certain Criticisms,’ George Kennan ; 
** What my Clock Say-.’’ Nelly Marshall McAfee ; * The Poet 
Paradox,’ John Kendrick Bangs; ** Deserving Poor,’* George 
Horton ; “To the River St. Lawrence in Autumn,” Douglas 
Sladen. 


ScRIBNER’s for October has these contents ; “ Bear in the 
Mountaine’’—frontiepiece, ** Hunting American_Big Game,” 
drawn by A. B. Frost, engraved by Andrew ; “ The Corso of 
tome,” by W. W. Story (the fourth article of the series on 
the Great Streets of the World), illustrations by Ettore Tito, 
engraving by Peckwell, Aikman, Miss Powell, Leblanc, and 
J. Clément ; ** The Voices of Earth,”’ by Archibald Lampman; 
* The Wrecker’’—Chapters VIL.-I1X., by Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Lloyd Osbourne, with a full-page illustration by 
William Hole; * Autumn Haze,” by RK. K. Munkittrick ; 

Hunting American Big Game,” by Archibald Rogers, 
illustrations by A. B. Frost; “C. H. R.—Lost off Hai- 
mun in the China Sea,” by Julia C. R. Dorr ; ** The Actions 
of Wounded Animals,” by J. N, Hall, M.D.; ** In One's Age 
to One’s Youth,” by Edith M. Thomas ; “The New Lake 
in the Desert," by J. W. Powell, Director of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey ; ‘** The Biography of the —_— by Edward 
L. Wilson, illustrations by Carlton T. Chapman, Charles 
Broughton and J. H. Twachtman, engraving by Aikman, 
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C. I. Butler, Merrill, and Heard ; ** Clytie,"’ by Ernst Schottky, 
with headband and initial by Kenyon Cox, * A Prayer,” 
by Anne Reeve Aldrich ; ‘Carlyle’s Politics,’ by Edwin C. 
Martin ; ** Captain Black,’’ by Charles E. Carryl , The Point 
of View'—Imagination and Livelihood—The Caviare Theatre 
—Laurence Oliphant’s Life—Sancta Simplicitas. 


LippincoTt’s MaGazine for October has these contents: 
“Lady Patty,” by The Duchess; “ Healthy Heroines,” 
by Julien Gordon: “A Tiffin with a Taotai,” by Edward 
Bedloe ; ** October,” by Florence Earle Coates ; "The Bells 
of San Gabriel,’ by Gertrude Franklin Atherton; “A Minor 
Chord,’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; * Dream and Deed,” 
Katharine Lee Bates; ** The Common Roads of Europe,” 
John Gimer Speed; “*Sea-Bird of the Broken Wing.” 
Roden Noel; “Sonnet” (upon Courbet’s Picture 
Wave), by R. T. W. Duke, Jr.; * With Washington 
Wayne,” by Melville Philips ; ‘* The Lost * Landfall’ of Co 
lumbus,”’ by William Agnew Paton; * Divided,” by Helen 
Grace Smith; “Humanitarian Hours,’ by Lilian North ; 
**Rhymes of Childhood,” by R. M. Johnston; * With the 
Wits’ (illustrated by leading Artists). 


LitTety’s Livine Ace. The numbers of The Living Age 
for September 12th and 19th contain ** The Revival of Quaker- 
ism,” Edinburgh ; * Port-Royal,” London Quarterly ; The 
* Apology’ of Aristides," Contemporary ; ** The Poet of the 
Klephts,” Vineteenth Century ; “The Persecuted Russian 
Jews,” National; “The Anak of Publishers’ and * The 
Congress of Vienna,’ Vemple Bar ; * St. Jean de Luz” and 
“Some Pagan Epitapls,” Cornhi/; “Scarron” and * Ig- 
natius Loyola,’ Belgruria; ** The Strange Instincts of Cattle,” 
Lougman s ; ** The Death of Mr. Lowell,” Vises and Speaker ; 
with instalments of “Montes the Matador,’ “ Francesca’s 
Revenge” and ** Jeanne Zephir’s Lovers,”’ and poetry. 


Tue ATLANTIC MontuLy for October, 1891, has these con- 
tents: ‘“The House of Martha,” XLVIIL-LUL, Frank R. 
Stockton ; ** Emily Dickinson's Letters,’ Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson ; * The Hawkbit,” Charles G. D. Roberts ; ** Gran’- 
ther Hill's Patridge.’ Rowland E. Robinson ; ** The Ascetic 
Ideal,’ Harriet Waters Preston and Louixe Dodge; ‘ Deep- 
Sea Springs,” Edith M. Thomas; ** in London with Doctor 
Swift.’ Henry F. Randolph ; “* The Lady of Fort St. John,” 
XIf1.-XV., Mary Hartwell Catherwood ; ** General George H. 
Thomas,” Henry Stone ; ** The Cave-Dwellers of the Confed- 
eracy,” David Dodge + The Equinoctial on the Ipewie h 
Dunes,’ Frauk Bolles ; * The Bubble,” John B. Tabb s *¢ The 
Late Sir John Macdonald,” Martin ae Griffin; “A People 
without Law,” I., James Bradley Thayer ; + James Russell 
Lowell, 1819-1891," Oliver Wende ll Holmes ; ** Ignatius von 
Dollinger,” E. P. Evans; * Mr. Howells’ s Literary Creed ; 
“Comment on New Boo ks" ‘The Contributors’ Club” 
**Mr. Lowell and the AWuntic.” 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 


[Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 
Literature Co.] 


Andrews, 1891. 


Andrews, W. Old Church Lore. Hull 

*p. 257, Svu, bs. 

Aurés, Auguste. ‘Traite de métrologie Assyrienne, ou 
Fiude ae la numération et du systeme métrique assyriene 
considérés dane :eurs dctuils, dans leurs rapports, et dans 
leur ensembie. Paris: Rouillon, 1891. Pp. 106, 8vo, 6 fr. 


Barrou, L. La Raison et la foi. 3¢ fascicule. Paris : 
Sauvaitre, 1svl. svo, 4 fr. 


Bascom, John. The New Theology. 
Dams, 18¥l. Pp. viii., 217, 8vo, $1.50. 


Beck, J. T. Erklirung des Briefes Pauli an die Ephe- 
ser, ne bet Anmerkungen zum Briefe Pauli an die Kolosser. 
Herausgegeben von Julius Lindenmeyer. Giitersioh: Ber- 
telsimaun, Isl. Pp. xii., 271, Svo, 3.60 mk. 


New York: Put- 


Bender, August, Pfarrer. Vortriige iiber die Offenbarung 
Goutes aut ailiestamentiichem Bocen mit steter Beriick- 
sichtigung der kritischen Forechung. Giitersloh: 1891. Pp. 
Vili., 286, Svo, 3 mk. 

Bible, La. Traduction nouvelle d’aprés les textes hébreu 
et grec par E. Ledrain. ‘Tom 7. (Euvres morales et Syr- 
iques. 1.: Cautique des Can tiques, Eeciesiaste, P. roverves, 
Sapience, Ect lesiustique, Ruth, hsther,  ieeaeaaainian Paris : 
Lemerre, 1891. Pp. iv., 5u8, Svo, 7.50 tr 


Bliss, Edwin Munsell, Rey. (ed.). Encyclopedia of Mis- 
sious, A thesaurus of facts, historical, statistical, geographi- 
cal, ethnological, and biographical ; with maps, bibiiograpby, 
and statistical tables. New York: Funk, 1891. 2 vow. Pp. 
1340, 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 
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Bocock, John H., D.D. Selections from the Religious 
and Literary Writings of ——-. With a biographical sketch 
by C. R. Vanghan, D.D. Edited by his widow. Richmond, 
Va.: Whittet, 1891. Pp. xxvii., 444, Svo. 


Béttger, H. Das Urchristenthum, aus dem Heiden- und 
Judenthum durch Christi, des ersehnten Messias, Lehre, Le- 
ben, Wirken, Sterben, und Auferstehen entwickelt"und be- 


grindet, Aus den Urquellen, wie nie zuvor, bewiesen. 2. 
Auflage. Breslau; Freund, 1891. Pp. xii., 163, 8vo, 8 mk. 


Boudignon, J. B., Abbé. 
sociale, avec commentaire 
Lethielieux, 1891. 


Bratke, E., Dr. Das Monogramm Christi auf dem La- 
barum Constantins des Grossen, Jauer: Guercke, 1891. 
Pp. 19, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Burghard, W. Die Gegenreformation auf dem Eichs- 
felde vom Jahre 1574-1579. II. Theil. Vom Regensburger 
Kurtage 1575 bis zum Jahre 1579. Leipzig: Fock, 1891. Pp. 
59, Svo, 80 pf. 


L’Encyclique sur la question 
historique et littéral. Paris: 
Pp. 115, 8vo, 2 fr, 


Calvini, Joannis, in novum testamentum commentarii. 
Ex Calvini operum collectione Brunsvigensi separatim editi, 
Vol. 1. Harmonix Evangeliarum. 2 partes, Braunschweig : 
Schwetschke, 1891. Pp. x., 1217, 8vo, 6 mk. 


Cappelli, V. Sulla persona del Cefa redarguitosi dall’ 
Aposuio Paolo in Auuochia : disquisizione polemica, Mila- 
no: Artigianelli, 1891. Pp. 77, 16mo. 


Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, M.A., D.D. The Origin and 
Religivus Contents of the rsalter in tue Ligut of Uiu ‘Vesta- 
ment Criticism aud History of Keligioun, With an imtuoduc- 
tion and appeuuices, Eight leciures preach.d belvre tue 
University of Oxford in tue yeur 130% ou tue Founuauon of 
the late Kev. donu Bampton, M.A. New Lork; W hiliaKer, 
1891. Pp. XXxvul., 517, svo, 34.0U. 


Claravallensis, J. Die falschmtinzerische Theologie 
Albrecht sutschis und die christliche Wanrueit. Gutersion : 
Bertelsmann, 1891. Pp. 200. Svo, 2.40 mik. 


Codrington, R.H. Melanesians: 
thropolugy anu folk lore, Loud, : 
Pp. 436, ovo, 10s. 

Coerper, |ritz, Pfarrer. 
Eine biviiscue Betracutuig 
Evang. Gesellschaft, 15y1. 


Studies in their An- 
Oxf. Warehouse, Isyi. 


Die Auferweckung des Lazarus. 

hiberieid ; Buchnaudiunyg der 
Pp. 40, 8vo, 30 pr. 

Corpus «criptorum eccilesiasticorum latinorum editum 
Consile el iMpeblsis academe lilterarum Cesarexe vindobo- 
nensis. Vol. XXJ. et Vol. XXV., pars 1. luhale AXI. 
Fausti Reieusis preter sermoues pseuuo-husebian. opera. 
Accedunt Kuricii episiule, Kecensuit, commeuturio critico 
justruxit, proiegoiuena ec indices adjecit A. Engelurecnt. 
Pp. Ixxx., 005, 16inkK. XAV. 1.8. Aureiu Augusuul operum 
sectionis Vi. pars 1. De utilitaie credend: ae duabus am- 
mabus contra Fortunatuim, Coulra Adiantum, coutra epistu- 
Jam fuudameull, CoOhira baustum, eX receusione J. Zycha, 
Pp. 7¥7, 2u.4u nk. Wien: ‘Lempsiy, 1591. Svo, 36.40 mk, 

alman, Gustaf H. Jesaja 55, das Prophetenwort vom 
Sfinnieiuen des Heilmitilers, mit vesonderer Kacksicht der 
syuagogaicn Literatur e:Oriert. 2. Ausy. Berlin: Evan- 
gel. Vereins-Buchhandlung, Isvl, Pp. iv., 55, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Delitzsch, Franz, D.D 





Biblical Commentary on the 
Prophecies ol Isaiah, Authorized uansiauon by the Rev, 
James Venney, KB. VD. in two volumes, (Foreign Biblical 
Library, editeu by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., 
LL.D.) Vol. 1. New York: Funk, Isyl. Pp. vii., 520, 8vo, 
$2.50. 


De Rossi, John Baptist, The Life of ——~. Translated from 
the Italian by Lady Herbert. Introduction on EcGesiastical 
‘Training au tne Sacerdotal Life by the Bishop of Salfora. 
baltimore : Murphy, 15vl. Pp. x., 311, svo. 


Doane, William Croswell, Rt. Rev. LT. D., LL.D. <Ad- 
dresses to the Graduaung Classes of St. Agues School. 
York: Whittaker, lp¥l. Pp. 288, bvo, $1.xo. 


Drane, A. T. The History of St. Dominic, Founder of the 
Friars Preachers. London: Longmans, 1891. 8vo, 158, 


Dreves, G. M. Analecta hymnica medii evi. X, Se- 
quentie inedite. Liturgische Prosen des Mittelalters aus 
Handschriften und Wiegendrucken, = 3. Folge. Leipzig : 
Reisland, 1891. Pp. 336, svo, 10 mk, 


<Egidy, M. von. Das einige Christenthum. (Ernste Ge- 

danken ; Weiteres und Ausban; Bericht iber die Ptingst- 
Versammlung, in 1 Baud.) Berlin: Bibliog. Bureau, 1syl. 
Pp. 33, 14, 13, 15, 15, 16, 16, 16, 16, 19, 36, 8Vvo0, 2.70 mk. 


Elbel, Benjamin, 0.S.F. Theologia moralis per modum 
conferentiarum. Novis curis ediait Irenwus Bierbaum. 
Pars 1V. (Vol. 11.). Paderborn: Bonifacius Druckerei, 1891. 
Pp. v., 437-568, Sv0, 1.50 mk. (I.-VI. 12.15 mk.) 
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Fey, C. Urtheile Dr. M. Luther's fiber das Papstthum, 
Aus seinen Schriften zusammengetragen. 


Leipzig : ky, 
Bund-Buchhandlung, 1891. Pp. iii., 50, 8vo, 50 pf. 


Friedrich, J. (Maehliss.) Die Unechtheit des Galater. 


briefes. Eiu Beitrag zu emer kritischen Geschichte des Ur. 
christenthums, Halle a, S.: Kaemmerer, 1891. Pp. 67, Svo, 
1.20 mk, 


Gailhard, G., Dr. 


Darwinisme et Spiritualisme. 
Perrin, 1891. 


Paris ; 
12mo, 3.50 fr. 


Gevaert, Aug. Der Ursprung des rémischen Kirchenye- 


sanges, Musikgeschichtliche Studie. Deutsch von pr, 
Hugo Riemann, Leipzig: Greitkopf, 1891. Pp. 87, syo, 
2.80 mk. 

Gowen, H. Temperentia. Lond.: Skeffington, 1891, 


Pp. 7Y, cr. Svo, 28. Gd. 


Greetz, H. History of the Jews, Vol. I. From the ear- 
liest period to the death of Simon the Maccabee.  Philacel- 
phia: Jew. Pub, Soc. of Am., 13891. Pp. 538, 8v0, civth, 
$3.00. 

Groéssel, Wolfgang. Justinianus von Weltz, der Vor. 
kiimpter der lutheriscuen Mission. (Missiousbibiiothek von 
W. Faber. Nr. 2 und3.) Leipzig: Akad. Buchhandiung, 
1891. Pp. iv., 191, 8vo, 2 mk. 

Halévy, J. 


sailles : 








Recherches bibliques. 

Cerf, 1891. Pp. 595-634, svo. 
Hanna, William, D.D. 

issue. New 


13e fascicule. Ver- 


Wars of the Huguenots, 
York: Treat, 1891. Pp. 3H, 8yu, 91.00. 
Haskell, L., Mrs. The Sweet Story of Old. A Life of 
Christ tor Catidren of ali Ages. With wu introauction by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, U.v. New Yorn: Ducton, 
1891. Pp. 64, lzmo, 50 Cte, 


Hateh, Edwin, D.D. 
Sermons, by the late ——. 
brother. New York : 
$1.50. 


Henschel, A. Evangelische Lebenszeugen des Posener 
hdes aus aver und neuer Zeit. Posen: Decker, 18¥1. Pp, 
XXiv., 405, Svu, 7.50 mk. 


New 


Overcoming the World, and other 
With biographical notices by lis 
Whittaker, l5¥i. rp. Su1L., 386, Svo, 


Historical Evidences of the Old Testament. New York: 
Am. ‘Ir. Soc., 18yl. Pp. 319, 12mo, $1.00. 

(Contents : The Witness of Ancient Monuments to the Old 
Testament Scriptures, by A. MH. Sayce; ‘ihe Vitality of the 
Bible, by Kev. W. G, Blaikie ; Present State of We Christian 
Argument from Prophecy, by i’riucipal Cairus ; ‘Phe Origin 
ot the Hebrew Keligion, vy Key, tustace K. Conder; ine 
Bible Lested; or, Is it the Buok for ‘l'u-day and for the Worid? 
by Jacob Chamberlain ; ‘he Old ‘Testament Vindicated, by 
the Kev. T. W. Chambers, J.D. | 


Historical Evidences of the New Testament. 
Am. 'I'r. Soc., 1891. Pp. 823, 12mo, $1.0u. 

(ConTENTs : Historical Illustrations of the New Testament 
Scriptures, by Rev. G, F. Maciear ; The Corist of the Gospels, 
a Religious Study, by Rev. Meury Meyer ; Ferdinand Christian 
Baur and his ‘Theory of the Origin of Christianity, aud of the 
New Testament Writings, by kev. A. B. Bruce ; ‘1 ne Keligious 
Value of the Doctrines of Christianity, by Pror. C..M,. Des 
Islets ; Unity of Faith a Proof of the Divine Origin and Preser- 
vation of Curistianity, by the Kev. J. Stoughin ; ‘The bvi- 
dential Vaiue of the Ubvservauce of the Lord's Vay, by the Kev. 
G. F, Maciear. } 


Eanponton, Isaac, Rabbi. 
Darke Hagemuara. Die Methodologie des babylonischeu ‘1 al- 
mud. Mit einem Vorwort herausgegeben vou J. H. Weiss. 
(In hebraiscuer Sprache.) Wien: Lippe, 1591. Pp. iii., 20, 
SvO, SO pf. 


New York : 


Der ** Gaon von Kastilien,”’ 


Karte des Nyassagebiets, Ost-Afrika, mit Angabe der vor- 
handenen Missionus- und Handels-Stationen una ues Schau- 
platzes der geplanten Berliner und Brdder-Missiou. Berlin; 
Berl. Evangel, Missionsgeseilschaft, svi. 4v pr. 


Kornrumpf, Franz. Die Anfinge der evangelischen 
Mission iu Deutsch Ost-Afrika, Berlin : Missionsgeseiiscualt, 
lsyvl. Pp. 2¥, J6imo, lu pf. 


Lagarde, Paulde, Mittheilungen. 4. Band. Gottingen: 
1891. Pp. 482, 8vo, 12 mk. 
Lasserre, Pierre. 


La crise chretiénne. 
jourd’hul, 


: , Questions d‘au- 
raris : Perrin, 15¥1. 


12mo, 4.50 fr. 


Lightfoot, Joseph Barber, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Sermons 
Preacned on Special Occasions, Publisueu by the ‘Trustees 
of the Lightfoot Fund. New York: Macmillan, Isyl. Pp. 
xii., 380, 12mo, $1.75. 


Ludlow, James M. A King of Tyre. A tale of the times 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. New York : Harpers, 1891. Pp. 298, 
12mo, $1.00. 
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Mocqueser, = ard, Rev. Topics of the Times. New 
York: U.S. Bk. , Isl. Pp. 288, 12mo, $1.00. 


Maggi, es. ” sacra infanzia di Gesai Cristo secondo i 
testi greci, tradotti in volgare, con note storiche ed esegetico- 
morali. Siena: Bernardino, 1890. Pp. xiv., 304, 16mo, 2). 


Malato, Ch. Révolution chrétienne et Révolution sociale. 
Paris : Savine, 1891. 1I2mo, 3.50 fr 


Martens, W. War Gregor VII. Monch? Beleuchtung 
der diese Frage bejabriger herrschaftliche Meinung. Danzig: 
Homan, 1891. Pp. 52, svo, 65 pf. 


Mathews, Kobert T. Evangelistic Sermons. With an 
essuy on the Scriptural and Catholic Creed of Baptism. Cin- 
cinnati, Standard Pub. Co., 18¥1. Pp. 395, 8vo, $1.50. 


Miller, J. R., D.D. Making the Most of Life. New York: 
Crowell, 1891. Pp. vi., 275, 16mo, $1.00. 


Mortet, Victor. Maurice de Sully. Evéque de Paris 
(1160-1196). Ecude sur administration épiscopale pendant la 
Saenudn inoitié du Xile siecle. Paris: Picard, 1891. 8vo, 
sSfr. 

Miihe, Ernst. Biblische Merkwiirdigkeiten. 4 Band- 
chen, (Neue Lichtstrahlen in dunkle Bibelstellen.) Leipzig : 
Bohme, 1891. Pp. viii., 182, 8vo, 1.60 mk 


Murr, Joseph, Dr. Was sagt une Platon vom Jenseits ? 
Des Philosophen Lehre von den letzten Dingen, aus Citaten 
platonischer Schriften in deutscher Vebersetzung zusammen- 
gestellt. Innsbruck : Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1891. Pp. 31, 
}2mo, 48 pf. 


Murray, J. ©. An Introduction to Ethics. London: 
Gardner, 18¥1. Pp. 411, cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Owen, J.W. The Common Salvation of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Notes of a study of Romausi. 1f7- 
viii. 38. London: Patherick, 1891. Pp. 250, &vo, 5s. 


Pfleiderer, Otto. Die Ritschl’sche Theologie. Kritisch 
beleuchtet. Braunschweig : Swetechke, 1891. Pp. viii., 139, 
Svo, 4 nk, 


Pierling, Pére. La Russie et Orient. Mariage d'un 
Tsar an Vatican. Ivan II]. et Sophie Paléologue, “Paris : 
Leroux, 1891. Pp. viii., 215, 18mo, 2.50 fr. 


Pomeranz, Bernard. La Gréce et la Judée dans l’antiq- 
uité. Coup d’wil sur la vie intellectuelle et morale des an- 
ciens Grecs et Hébreux. 1. partie. Wien: Lippe, 1891. 
Pp. 93, 8vo. 2.40 mk. 


Posselt, Wilhelm, Der Kaffermissionir, Ein Lebensbild 
aus der sfidafrikanischen Mission, von dem Pwo hn selbst 
beschriebeun und nach seiuen Jahresberichten erginzt. fortge- 
fiihrt und herausgegeben von E. Pfister und D. Wangemaun. 
2te Autluge. Berlin: Buchhandlung, 1891. Pp. 210, 8vo, 
2.25 mk 


Randall, A., D.D. The Tabernacle in Sinai. An ac- 
count of the sail ure, signification and spiritual lessons of 
the Mosaic tabernacle erected in the Wilderness of Sinai. 
Boston ; Bradley & Woodruff, 1891. Pp. 420, 8vo, $1.50. 


Riemann, ©., Dr. Was wissen wir iiber die Existenz 
und Unsterbiichkeit der Seele’ Eine Polemik gegen Dr. 
Ludwig Biichner’s ** Das kiinftige Leben und die moderne 
Wissenschaft.’ Magdeburg: Heinrichshofen, 1891. Py. iv., 
47, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Robertson, C. G. Cwrsar Borgia. The Stanhope Essay for 
1891. Oxford: Blackwell, 1891. Pp. 90, 8vo, 2s. 


Robins, Henry E., D.D. The Harmony of Ethics with 
Theology. Au essay in revision. New York: Armstrong, 1891. 
Pp. 100, 16mo, cara 


Saalfeld, A. De bibliorum sacrorum Vulgate editionis 
grecitate. tcciitubers : Vieweg, 1891. Pp. xvi., 180, 8vo, 


7.50 mak, 
Sachse, H. Bernardus Guidonis Inquisitor und die 


Apostelbrider. Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte der 
Practica. Rostock : Leopold, 1891. Pp. 58, 8vo, 2 mk. 


Sanborn, F. B. Dr. S. G. Howe, the Philanthropist. 
New York: Fank, 1891. Pp. xiii., 870, 8vo, $1.50. 


Sermon Bible. St. Luke i. to St. John iii, New York: 
Armstrong, 1891. Pp. 414, 12mo, $1.50. 


Short Life of the Blessed Peter Aloysius Mary Chanel, 
Marist Priest and First Martyr of Oceanica, Abbeville: Pail- 
lart, 1891. Pp. 32, 18mo. 


Smyth, J.P. The Old Documents and the New Bible. A 
history of the Old Testament for the people. New York: 
Pott, 1891. * 214, 12mo, $1.00 


Stead, W.T. The Pope and Labour. The Encyclical of 
Leo XIII. on he Condition of Labor, together with Letters 
from the Vatican, 1889. Lond. : Rev. of Rev. Off., 1891. 
Pp. 108, 4to, Js. 


Teutschlender, W. S. Geschichte der evangelischen 
Gemeinden in RKumavien mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des Deutschthums. Ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte Ruma- 
niens. Leipzig: Keseler, 1891. Pp. xitl., 243, 8vo, 4 mk. 


Tschirn, G Der Mensch Jesus und das historische 
Christenthum. Streitschrift wider die theologischen Gegner 
M. von Egidys. Berlin : Bibljogr. Bureau, 1891. Pp. 91, 5vo, 
1 mk. 

Voigt, H. G. Eine verschollene Urkunde des antimon- 
tanistischen Kampfes. Die Berichte des Epiphanius tiber die 
Kataphryger und Quintillianen, untersucht. Leipzig: Rich- 
ter, 1891. Pp. vii., 351, 8vo, 8 mk. 


Vonderhalde, E. Die Géttlichkeit Jesu Christi und der 
Kampf um die Geistigkeit der Religion. Leipzig: Wigand, 
1891. Pp. 108, 8vo, 1 ink. 


Weidner, Revere Franklin. A System of Christian 
Ethics. Based on Martensen and Hariess. Philadelphia: 
Frederick, 1801. Pp. xxxii., 418, 12mo, $2.50. 

——. Also Practical Theology. New York: Revell, 1891. 
Pp. iii., 8vo, $1.00. Also Biblical Theology of the New Tes- 
tament. Vol. Il. Part IIL. The Pauline Teaching. Part IV. 
The Teaching of John. New York: Revell, 1891. Pp. viii., 
351, 12mo, $1.50. 


Wiegand, Fridericus, Dr. De ecclesie notione quid 
Wiclif aocuerit. Dissertatio Theologica. Leipzig: Faber, 
1841. Pp. iii., 110, 8vo, 5 mk. 


Wise, Isaac M. Pronaos to Holy Writ. Establishing on 
documentary evidence the authorship, date, form, and con- 
tents of each of its books, and the Pentateuch. Cincinnati: 
Clarke, 1891. Pp. 193, 8vo, $1.50. 


Wright, L. Modern Teetotal Heresy at the Lord’s 
Table. With observations on * The Cup of the Lord” as 
great temperance question. Bristol: Wright, 1891. Pp. 79 
cr. Svo, 9d. 


Zahn, Adolph, D.D. Wandernng durch Schrift und Ge- 
schichte. Aus der Zerstreunng gesammelt fiir Freunde und 
herausgegeben von einem Freundeskreise. Giitersloh : Ber- 
telsmann, 1891. Pp. xii., 324, Svo, 3 mk. 


CHRONICLE. 


Angust 3. A number of bishops, clergy, and laymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the South met at Sewanee, 
Tenn., to consider the question of work among the colored 
people. The gathering was in response to action of the 
General Conference, of 1886. Resolutions were presented ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the conference of the work of 
the commission appointed at that time for colored people ; 
expressed the opinion that the appointment of bishops or 
suffragists was inexpedient, but that archdeacons may be well 
selected for the special charge of the colored work in the 
several dioceses ; expressed also satisfaction with the efforts 
made to represent the work in the North, and suggested the 
propriety of making Hoffman Hall, Nashville, Tenn., the 
centre of theological education among colored candidates for 
holy orders. 

August 20. The Holy Coat was exhibited at the cathedral of 
Treves, Prussia, before a large concourse of pilgrims. The 
exhibition is to continue for two months. The average daily 
attendance is reported as 40 000. 

August 30. A decision was rendered in regard to the long- 
contested equity suit between the liberal and radical factions 
of the United Brethren in Christ in the United States, arising 
out of the adoption of the new constitution of the general 
conference in 1889. The decision given favored the liberal 
party, aftirming their course to be entirely legal in holding on 
to the property. The opposing side decided upon making an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Sept. 2. The American Sabbath Union presented a formal 
protest to the World's Fair Commissioners against the open- 
ing of the Fair on Sunday. The Board of Lady Managers sub- 
sequently voted 56 to 36 in favor of closing. 

Sept. 4. The Catholic Congress in session at Berlin resolve 
that the time has come for an International Catholic Congress 
to consider the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope. 
Another congress sitting at Mechlin the following week took 
similar action. 
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Sept.5. The Archbishop of Canterbury gave a decision in 
the question between Bishop Blyth and the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society, which endorsed the position of the 
Society. 

Sept. 15. Dr. Maglagan was coneecrated Archbishop of York 
with imposing ceremonies. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conftrence, which met at Notting- 
ham, England, during the latter part of August, appointed a 
special committee, including a large number of the prominent 
members of the connection, to consider the advisability of 
applying to Parliament for an act giving the conference 
liberty of action in regard to the three-year limit of the 
itinerancy, and to prepare propositions to be submitted to 
the quarterly meetings through the year. This act is re- 
garded by many as indicating a tendeucy toward the sup- 
pression of the itinerancy as a distinct element in the Wesleyan 
Church. 

There has been considerable discussion in England and 
also in America during the past month with regard to the 
course takeu by Archbishop Plunkett, of Dublin, in ordaining 
in his own chapel in Dublin adeacon of the so-called Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of Portugal. Some of the High 
Church organs oppose the action of the Archbishop as tres- 
passing upon relations of the Church of England to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Portugal, and also as endorsing 
certain opinions of the Reformed organization in Portugal, 
contrary to the doctrines of the Church of England. 

The faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary (Congre- 
gational) has been increased by three additions: the Rev. 
E. T. Harper, Ph.D., who is to lecture on the Old Testament in 
the light of Assyrian literature and history ; the Rev. C. F. 
Gates, who will give students instruction in city mission 
work and in the use of the English Bible; and Dr. J. Edward 
Hermann, who is to have charge of 
ment. 


the German de,art- 


There have been continued disturbances more or less 
serious in China, the most serious being an attack in the 
city of Ichang on the premises of the Protestant Episcopal 
mission. No lives were lost, but the property 
stroyed. 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., LL.D., of New York City, will 
take the place of Rev. Dr. Caspar Wistar Hodge in the work 
of exegesis at Princeton Theological Semiuary, on account of 
Dr. Hodge's illness. 

The Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburgh, Pa., 
opened with the largest attendance in its history, 65 students 
being present. 


was de- 


Both Andover and Union Theological Seminaries have 
opened with a largely increased body of students. 


OBITUARY. 

Barrows. Rev. William, D.D., at Reading, Mass., September 
9, 1891, aged 76. Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Soc., and one of the founders and editors of the Con- 
gregational Review. 

Ganse, Rev. Harvey D., D.D., at Chicago, Sept. 8, 1891, aged 
69. He was Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Aid for 
Colleges. 

Lowell, Rev. Robert Traill Spence, D.D., at Schenectady, 
N. Y., Sept. 12, 1891, aged 74. He was a brother of James 
Russell Lowell ; an Episcopalian clergyman, an author of some 
note, and a fine scholar. 

Olmstead, Rev. John W., D.D., at Manchester, Mass., 
August 31, 1891, aged 75, for many years editor of the Watch- 
man, Boston. 

Ward, Ferdinand DeW., D.D., at Clarens, on the shores of 
Lake Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 11, 1891. He was for ten 
years a missionary in India, but for twenty years he was a 
Presbyterian pastor at Geneseo, N. Y. 


CALENDAR. 


Oct.1. General Conference of the Evangelical Association, 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 









Oct. 5. Meeting of the Presbytery of New York to conside: 
the charges against Professor Briggs. 

Oct. 7. CEcumenical Methodist Conference, Washington, 
D.C. 

Programme : 

Oct. 5. Reception at New York. 

Wednesday, Oct. 7, Washington. Sermon, Rev. William 
Arthur, M.A., England ; Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Thursday, Oct. 8. Topic : CEcumenical Methodism ; Pres- 
ent Status of the Eastern Section; Present Status of the 
Western Section. 

Friday, Oct. 9, Topic: The Christian Church ; its essential 
unity and genuine catholicity ; Christian Unity ; Christian 
Co-operation. 

Saturday, Oct. 10. Topic: The Church and Scientific 
Thought ; the influence of modern scientific progress on re- 
ligious thought, the attitude of the Church toward the various 
phases of unbelief, the Bible in modern criticism. 

Monday, Oct. 12. Topic: The Church and her Agency ; 
the responsibility and qualitication of the creature, the re 
ligious press and the religious uses of the secular press, 

Tuesday, Oct. 13. Topic, continued. The Place and Power 
of the Lay Ageucy in the Church, the deaconess movement, 
Methodist brotherhoods and sisterhoods, woman's work in 
the Church. 

Wednesday, Oct. 14. Topic : Education ; Religious training 
and culture of the young, the family, Sunday-school, element- 
ary education, how it may be best promoted, the ethics of ele- 
mentary education, sectarianism und State education, second 
ary education, broadest facilities for higher education, the 
duty of the Church, University education. 

Thursday, Oct. 15. Topic: Romanism ; the present posi- 
tion of Romanism, Romanism as a political power, as a re- 
ligious power, Topic: Temperance; the Church and the 
temperance reform, legal prohibition of the saloon, 

Friday, Oct. 16. Topic : Social Problems ; the Church in 
her relation to labor and capital, the moral aspects of labor 
combinations and strikes, the moral aspects of combinations 
of capital, obligations of the Church in relation to the social 
condition of the people, Christian work among the poor, 
Christian work among the rich in agricultural districts. 
Topic; Missions in Heathen Lands ; new fields entered since 
1881 in Christian lands. 

Saturday, Oct. 17. Topic: War and Peace ; international 
arbitration. 

Monday, Oct. 19. Topic : The Church and Public Morality ; 
legal restraint on the vices of society, lotteries, betting, gam- 
bling and kindred vices, marriage and divorce laws, the Lord's 
day, the attitude of the Church toward amusements, 

Tuesday, Oct. 20. Topic: The Outlook; Christian re- 
sources of the Old World, Christian resources of the New 
World, the Church of the future. 

Oct. 13-16. Meeting of the American Board of Commissiun- 
ere for Foreign Missions, Pittstield, Mass. 

Oct. 14. Consecration of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., of 
3oston, Mase., as Bishop of Massachusetts, at Trinity Church, 
Bosion. Bishop John Williams, of Connecticut, will consecrate , 
sermon by Bishop Potter, of New York ; presenters, Bishops 
Clark, of Rhode Island, and Whipple, of Minnesota ; attending 
presbyters, the Rev, John Cotton Brooks, of Springfield, 
Mass., and the Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D., of New York, 
brothers of Phillips Brooks. On the evening after the con- 

secration there will be a reception at the house of Rev. 8. 8. 
Searing. 

Oct, 20. Missionary Council of the Domestic and Foreign 
Mirsionary Society, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 20. Meeting of the American Missionary Association, 
Cleveland, 0. 

Oct, 28. Consecration of Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., as 
Bishop of Milwaukee, at St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia. 

Nov. 11. Meeting of the General Missionary Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Cleveland, O, 


[Oct., 1891. 
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